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AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  THE 
RUSSIAN  RANKS 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

On  the  1st  July.  1914,  if  I  could  have  seen  one  step 
ahead  in  my  life's  course,  this  book  would  not  have 
been  written.  On  the  day  named  I  crossed  the 
German  frontier  west  of  Metz;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  beheld  the  territory  of  the  Hun. 

Always  a  student  of  military  matters,  at  this  hour 
I  loved  war.  and  all  that  pertained  to  war;  now  I 
loathe  it  with  an  ineradicable  hate  and  disgust,  and 
hope  never  again  to  see  ground  crimsoned  with 
blood. 

But  at  this  time  I  had  heard  no  hint  of  war  in  the 
centre  of  Europe  and  of  civilization,  and  no  thoughts 
wore  farther  from  my  mind  than  those  of  martial 
contention. 

My  object  in.  going  to  Germany  was  business;  but 
also  to  spend  a  holiday  in  a  country  I  had  heard 
friends  praise  for  its  beauty  and  hospitality;  and 
particularly  I  wished  to  visit  places  renowned  in 
history,  art  and  romance.  Little  I  dreamed  that 
I  was  to  see  a  horrible  blight,  a  foul  leprosy,  settle 
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on  much  that  had  a  hallowed  past  for  every  culti- 
vated intelloct. 

I  anivod  at  Metz  from  Paris  via  Chalons  and 
Verdun;  and,  as  my  time  and  means  were  both 
limited,  I  went  ^n,  after  only  two  days'  delay,  to 
Mayenco   and   Frankfort,    and  thence' to   Leipzig, 
where  I  had  some  business  to  transact.     On  the 
16th  July  I  was  at  Dresden;  on  the  20th  at  Breslau; 
and  on  the  22nd  I  arrived  at  Ostrovo,  a  small  Gor- 
man town  barely  ten  miles  from  the  Russian  frontier, 
and  not  more  than  twelve,  English  measurement, 
from  Kalisz,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  Polish  province 
of  the  same  name. 

At  Ostrovo  I  went,  by  previous  invitation,  to  the 
house  of  a  German  friend,  from  whom  I  received  the 
most  kindly  treatment,  and  to  whom  I  owe  my 
liberty  and  possibly  my  life.  It  ^viU  bo  obvious  that 
I  cannot  reveal  the  name  of  this  person,  nor  the 
nature  of  my  business  with  him.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  remain  a  month  at  Ostrovo,  which  was  a 
convenient  place  from  whence  to  make  excursions 
to  some  of  the  most  interesting  Prussian  towns. 

I  loved  the  sight  of  armed  men;  and  during  my 
journey,  as  opportunities  occurred.  I  watched  the 
soldiers  I  saw  in  tlie  various  cities  I  passed  through. 
I  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  great  difference  in  the 
military  forces  of  the  two  countries— France  and 
Germany.      On  the  Continent  one  expects  to  see  a 
more  prominenf  display  of  soldiers  than  is  usuaUy 
the  case  in  our  o;^ti  quiet  island  home;  but  there 
was  no  great  parade  of  the  military  element  in  any 
of  the  French  garrisons  I  passed  through.    In  all 
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the  large  towns  a  force  of  some  kind  was  stationed; 
but  in  so  important  a  place  as  Verdun  there  did  not 
appear  to  bo  a  stronger  military  garrison  than  one 
would  seo  at  such  stations  in  England  as  Plymouth 
or  Chatham.  In  the  French  fortress  I  saw  a  bat- 
talion marching  to  the  music  of  bugles.  The  men 
did  not  exceed  600  in  number.  In  another  part  of 
the  town  about  150  infantry  were  drilling;  and 
many  artillerymen  were  walking  about-  yet  the 
numbers  showed  plainly  that  France  was  not 
mobilizing  at  this  time. 

As  soon  as  the  frontier  was  passed  I  saw  that 
quite  a  different  state  of  things  existed.     As  I  left 
the  railway-station  at  Motz  three  battalions  marched 
by— two  of  a  line  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  rifle- 
men,  or  jagers,   distinguished  by  wearing  shakos 
instead  of  the  nearly  universal  Pickdhaube,  or  spiked 
helmet.    These  battalions  were  quite  a  thousand 
strong  in  each  case.    In  other  words,  they  had  their 
full  war  complement  of  men.    A  regiment  of  hussars 
was  600  strong;  and  field-artillery,  with  fifty-six  guns, 
besides  machine-guns,  extended  about  a  mile  and  a 
haK  along  one  of  the  coimtry  roads.     Everywhere  in 
Germany  the  towns,  large  and  small,  were  crowded 
with  soldiers.    Cavab-y  and  artillery  and  long  lines 
of  waggons  lined  the  country  highways  and  byways. 
I  remarked  on  this  to  a  fellow- passenger  who  spoke 
English.    His  reply  was  that  the  troops  were  as- 
sembling for  the  autumn  manoeuvres.    I  was  suflS- 
ciently  surprised  to  exclaim: — 
"What!    Ah^ady?" 
"  It  is  rather  earl|^,  but  they  are  probably  going 
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to  have  preliminary  exercises  in  the  forest-lands," 
was  the  reply. 

After  tliis  I  perceived  the  passenger  was  regard- 
ing me  with  a  peculiar  air;  and,  recollecting  certain 
cautions  I  had  received  concerning  the  danger  of 
making  inquiries  about  the  movements  of  troops  on 
the  Continent,  I  did  not  recur  to  the  subject. 

At  Dresden  a  large  number  of  troops,  infantry 
and  cavalry,  were  departing  northward  by  rail  and 
road.  At  Braslau  at  least  20,000  men  of  all  arms 
were  concentrated.  These  circuijistances  had  no 
particular  significance  to  my  mind  at  the  time,  but 
a  very  gi'eat  one  a  few  days  later. 

Fven  when  I  arrived  at  Ostrovo  and  found  the 
countr3'-sid0  croAvded  M'itli  troops,  impending  war 
did  not  occur  to  mj'  thoughts,  though  I  did  ponder 
on  the  extraordinary  pi-ecautions  Germany  seemod 
to  be  taking  to  insure  the  inviolability  of  her  power- 
ful domain.  Now  I  know,  of  course,  that  the  men- 
dacious Hun,  with  the  low  cunning  of  a  murderous 
maniac,  was  preparing  for  a  blood-feast,  bofo'-o  a 
taint  of  it  was  floating  in  the  sm-rounding  air;  and 
if  it  is  thought  that  I  am  putting  the  >  .«se  strongly, 
I  shall  have  that  to  relate  shortly  which  would  make 
it  remarkable  if  I  were  not  to  use  forcible  language. 
Blood  and  lust:  lust  and  blood — this  is  the  awiul 
and  disgusting  story  I  have  to  tell — a  story  set  in 
military  surroundings  which,  for  skill  and  magni- 
tude, have  never  previously  been  approached;  but 
military  ability  and  the  hugeness  of  the  operations 
have  only  intensified  tlie  hellish  misery  of  this  the 
vastest  struggle  the  world  has  seen.     And  that  it 
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may  never  again  see  such  must  b«  the  universal 
prayer  to  God. 

In  Cormany  it  is  the  custom  to  billot  soldiers  on 
the  people,  and  most  of  tlio  houses  at  Ostrovo  were 
full  of  men  wJiose  behaviour,  oven  to  their  own 
countrymen,    was   sickening   in   its   utter   lack   of 
decency.     Complaints  against  soldiers  have  to  be 
very  strongly  corroborated  l)efore  their  officers  or 
the  magistracy  of  the  land  take  serious  note  of  them 
In  my  friend's  house  some  officers  of  the  — th 
regiment    ^^oro    lodged.      With    these    I    speedily 
became  on  friendly  terms,  and,  through  them,  with 
officers  of  other  German  corps,   particularly  with 
tJiose  of  a  Pr  .noranian  artillery  regiment,  one  of 
whom   was  a  quiet  and  affable  little  gentleman. 
With  him  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  discuss 
military  matters,  and  on  the  28th  July  the  foUow- 
mg  conversation  took  place  between  us.     I  should 
premise  that  I  cannot  read  or  speak  German  and 
that  I  had  not  seen  an  English  newspaper  for  more 
than  a  week  previously.     Certain  information  had 
boor.,  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend,  but  I  had 
not  been  given  to  understand  that  war  was  immi- 
nent between  Germany  and  Russia,  or  any  other 
nation.  *^ 

^    "AU  your  units  are  very  strong,"  I  remarked. 

Is  It  usual  for  you  to  embody  your  reserves  for 
the  manoeuvres  ?" 

"  Our  troops  are  not  on   manoeuvre.     We  are 
going  to  fight,"  was  the  officer's  reply. 

Fight  I "  I  exclaimed,  much  astonished.    ' '  Whom 
are  you  gomg  to  fight  ?" 
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"  The  Russians  and  tho  French." 

"  Tho  two  most  powerful  nations  in  tho  world  ! 
Are  you  strong  enough  to  do  that  V'  I  said,  amazed, 
and  hardly  a  bio  to  boliovo  that  I  had  hoard 
aright. 

"  The  Austrians  are  going  to  join  with  us,  and  wo 
shall  bo  in  Paris  in  a  month." 

I  laughed — rather  scornfully,  I  think. 

"  Arc  you  joking  ?  Is  not  what  y(  i  say  absurd  i ' ' 
I  asked. 

"Not  in  tho  least.  You  will  soo  that  what  I  say 
is  correct." 

"  But  is  war  declared  ?  Has  the  matter  boon 
discussed  in  the  Press  ?" 

"  In  t'as  coimtry  wo  do  not  permit  tho  Press  to 
make  the  annouucoinont  of  such  tilings.  \Var  is 
not  declared  yet,  but  it  Mill  bo  on  .Sunday  next." 

"  Agauist  Russia,  you  moan  ?"  said  I,  astonished 
beyond  degree  of  expression. 

"  Yos,  and  aguhist  Franco  too,"  replied  the  officer. 

"  But  why  ?  I  have  not  heard  that  France  has 
given  caiise  of  ollenco  to  your  country." 

"  She  has  been  a  standing  menace  to  us  for  years, 
and  Mill  continue  to  be  so  until  she  is  completely 
crushed." 

This  is  how  I  heard  that  the  Great  War  was  about 
to  begin.  I  hardly  believed  it,  but  my  friond  read 
me  certain  passages  from  Gorman  newspapers,  and 
the  following  day  I  received  a  batch  of  journals  from 
my  own  country,  which,  together,  showed  that  the 
political  situation  of  Europe  was  rapidly  becoming 
serious. 
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On  tho  3(.th  I  ,u,(iood  a  clmngo  of  countonanco  on 
the  part  of  mont  of  tho  omoors  who  had  boon  frioadly 
witli  n,o.  J  ho  young  a.tiUory  olficer  I  havo  men- 
tionocl  .,nd  a  Colonol  Swartz,  who  was.  I  boliovo  a 
Landwehr  ofHcor  of  tlio  90th  rogi.nont.  continued 
thoir  friondly  bohaviour  towr.ds  nio.  8war(z  was 
Bliort  y  aftorwards  killed  iioar  Turok,  whore  his 
battalion  was  destroyed. 

Early  in  (ho  ovoning  of  tho  3l8t,  a  lady  caine  to 
my  friend  H  house  and  strongly  adviHcd  me  to  quit 
tho  country  without  delay.  «he  gave  a8  a  reason 
that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  her  brother  an 
officer  in  the  foot-guards  at  Berlin,  in  Mhich'  he 
declarod  that  it  wan  well  known  that  tiie  Kaiser 
intended  to  send  an  ultimatu.n  to  England,  ^.nd 
that  a  rupture  with  this  country  was  t!ie  almost 
inovitablo  consequence.  Uy  friend  ba^^ked  the 
lady  8  advuo,  and  luy  own  opinion  ^vm  tliat  it 
would  be  Aviso  of  me  to  r<jturn  home  at  once. 

But  later  that  night  .Suartz  and  the  young  officer 
came  and  declared  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  get  out  of  Germany  by  any  of  tho  usual 
channels  before  war  was  declared,  as  nearly  aU  the 
lines  were  required  for  the  movements  of  troops  and 
material.  Swartz  said  that  it  would  take  at  least 
four  days  for  a  civilian  to  reach  France  by  railway 
I  suggested  a  motor-car,  but  he  thought  tJ^it  all 
motors  would  immediately  bo  confiscated-at  any 
rate,  those  driven  by  foreignei-s. 

The  above  circumstances  and  the  dates  of  the 
correctness  of  which  I  am  quite  sure,  show  that  the 
German  Sovereign  had  preconceived  war,  not  only 
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with  Franco  and  Rusnia,  but  also  with  iJnglaud, 
beforo  tlio  actual  doclarution  of  hostilities. 

Down  to  this  tiino,  and  until  Kovoral  days  later, 
I  did  not  hoar  nol^ium  mentioned  in  connection 
with  tlic  Mar,  and  for  novoral  rea-sons,  not  tho  least 
of  which  was  my  ignorance  of  tiio  Gornir..i  and 
Ruswiun  languages,  many  facts  relathig  to  tho 
oper'^  lonH  of  the  AIHch  on  the  Western  line  of  hon- 
tilitioH  did  not  hocome  known  to  me  ivntil  sotue  time 
after  they  had  taken  place.  It  ti'ust  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  book  is  in  no  souse  a  hislory  of  tiie 
Groat  VV^ar,  but  siir,[)ly  a  narrative  of  my  experi- 
ences with  tho  Russi  i,n  Army  in  certain  areas  of  the 
Eastern  line  of  operations.  These  experiences  I 
purpose  to  give  in  diary  forui,  and  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  tlio  figlithig  in  other  parts  of  tho  war 
area,  of  wliich  1  knew  almost  nothing -or  at  any 
rate,  nothing  that  was  very  reliable. 

All  day  on  the  31st  July  it  was  persistently  de- 
clared at  Vystrovo  that  war  had  been  declared  against 
Russia  and  against  France,  and  that  it  would  be 
declared  against  England  on  tho  morrow,  which  was 
Saturday,  the  1st  August.  The  poi-sons  who  wore 
responsible  for  these  assertions  wore  the  Army  oiHcere 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  and  the  people 
generally  of  all  classes.  Not  a  word  was  said  about 
Belgium. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  August  the  Kaiser  is 
said  to  have  ordered  the  mobilization  of  the  Gorman 
Army.  The  German  Army  was  already  mobilized 
so  far  as  the  Russian  frontier  was  concerned,  and 
had  been  so  for  eight  or  nine  days.     On  the  lino 
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botwoon  NouHtadt-Baranow,   a  diHlanco  of   about 
oighty  English  niiltw.  thoro  woro  concent  riilod  fivo 
army  corpn,    witli   tiiroo   cavalry   diviHionH,   about 
250,(1(1(1  nuMi.     1  hoso  woro  supportod  by  two  corp8 
between  Jitx^slau  and  (.io^'au,  two  nioiv  at  Poson. 
a  largo  force  at  Oppein,  and  o.nor  tioops  at  Ools, 
Tarnowitz.  and  places  which  I  Jioed  not  name  hero. 
My  calculation  was  that  about  l,()oo,(((.o  n'on  woro 
ready  to  act  on  tho  lino  Noustadt-Tchonstochow. 
There  wuh  another  2,()(*(.,(i0()  on  tho  lino  of  frontier 
running  northward  tiuough  Thorn  and  East  PruBsia 
to  tho  Baltic,  and  probably  a  fourth  million  in  ro- 
wervo  to  KU])port  any  portion  of  tho  liiio  imlicatod; 
and  what  was  worth  at  least  another  J.OOC.UOO  mom 
to  Germany  was  tho  fact  that  eho  could  move  any 
portion  f>f  these  troops  ten  times  more  qukkly  than 
Bmria  could  move  her  forces.     It  i,s  ofHcially  stated 
that  only  l,5,i(),00()  Germans  were  in  lino  in  August. 
I  think  thai  my  estimate  is  correct. 

aieanwhilo.  conscious  that  I  had  not  pormittod 
myself  to  bo  over  cautious  in  acquiring  a  dangerous 
knowledge,  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  leave  Ger- 
many as  speedily  as  possible.  Chance  had  brought 
mo  to  what  was  to  become  ono  of  tho  most  im- 
portant points  of  tho  operations  between  Prussia 
and  Russia,  and  chance  greatly  favoured  ray  escape 
from  what  I  began  to  fear  was  an  awkward  trap. 
Had  I  known  what  a  nation  of  fiends  tho  Germans 
were  going  to  prove  themselves,  my  anxiety  wouhi 
have  been  greatly  increased.  Thank  God  there  is 
no  race  on  earth  in  which  all  are  bad,  all  devoid  of 
tho  attributes  of  humanity. 
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Late  on  the  nlgiit  of  the  iHt  August  (after  I  was 
in  bod,  indeed)  the  young  artillery  odicor  I  have 
Bovorttl  tiinoH  tnenlionod  oamo  to  my  friondt*  houHO. 
I  do  not  think  it  woidd  ho  wine  or  itind  on  my  jmrt 
to  monfion  \m  iianio,  oh  ho  mu}-  nliil  bo  alivo.  Ho 
was  accompauiod  by  Swartz  and  a  Httrvant,  with 
two  i  orsoa,  and  rocoiumondod  that  I  HJiould  croBS 
the  RuKHian  frontier  imir  'idiately,  a«  all  Englishmen 
in  CJormany  wore  in  danger  of  being  interned.  War 
with  England  was  anHumod  by  every bo<ly  to  bo 
•novitable,  iiiKonuuh  that,  being  igiiora;  of  the 
true  state  of  all'aii-s,  I  jvhsumed  that  an  uKimatuni 
had  been  sent  to  Germany  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. I  was  told  that  many  leading  Gorman  papei-s 
asserted  that  it  had  been  ko  sent. 

I  consent od  to  leave  at  once  with  tiie  object  of 
tryhig  to  reach  Kalisz,  and  from  there  tulving  train 
to  Riga,  where,  it  was  thought,  I  shoiiltl  find  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  Kteamboat  passage  to  England. 
It  is  only  twelve  miles  by  railway  from  Ostrovo  to 
Ka'isz,  but  tlio  lino  was  already  occui)iod  by  troops, 
"and,"  said  the  olHcoi-s,  "our  forces  will  occupy 
the  Russian  town  bofoiti  daybreak  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE    SCENE   AT    KALISZ    ON   THE    2ND   AUGUST,    19U 

Had  I  not  boon  undor  inililary  OHcort  I  could  not 
possibly  havo  got  ulong  any  of  tho  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of   OHtroi-o— all   woro  crowded   by 
Prussian  infantry.     I  did  not  see  any  otlior  branchog 
of  tho  service,  but  I  undoi-slood  that  tho  oiigiiioers 
\vbre  mining  tho  railway-lino,   and  about  Iialf  an 
hour  after  we  started  my  frioiidH  declared  that  it 
would  bo  hopeless  to  try  to  reach  Ki  lihz  from  tho 
Gorman  side.     They  said  tlioy  must  leave  mo,  as  it 
was  imperative  that  they  should  rejoin  their  regi- 
ments   before   the   hoin-   of   j)iirade.     A    road   was 
pouitod  out  to  mo  as  one  thiit  led  straight  to  t    i 
frontier,  and  that  frontier  I  Mius  rocomuionded  to 
endeavour  to  cross.     The  hoiise  was  taken  away, 
and,    after  shaking   hands    witli   the   officers   and 
receiving   their  wishes   of  good-luck,    I   proceeded 
across  the  fields  on  foot. 

Pickets  of  uavalry  and  infantry  were  moving 
about  tho  country,  but  I  avoided  them,  and  after  a 
two-hours'  walk  reached  the  low  bank  which  I  knew 
marked  tho  frontier- line.  It  was  then  after  three 
o'clock,  and  daylight  was  beginning  to  break.  As 
far  as  I  could  see,  nobody  was  about.  Some  cows 
were  in  the  field,  and  they  followed  me  a  short  dis- 
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tance-a  worry  at  the  time,  as  I  feared  they  would 
attract  attention  to  my  movements. 

I  jumped  over  tJio  boundary,  and  walked  in  the 
direcUon  of  Kalisz,  the  dome  and  spire  and  taller 
biuldmgs  of  ^^•hicll  were  now  visi},le  some  miles  to 
the  northward.     The  country  is  very  flat   here- 
typical  Polish  ground,  widiout  trees  or  bushes  or 
he^lgcs,    the    fields    being   generally    separated    by 
Otches.     It  is  a  wild  and  lonely  district,  and  very 
tlunly  peopled.     And  I  do  not  1  hink  there  were  any 
Russian  troops  in  the  touii.     If  there  were,  it  must 
have  been  a  very  slender  detachment,  which  fell 
back  at  once;  for  if  any  firing  had  occurred,  I  must 
have  see.i  and  heard  it.     Not  a  sound  of  this  descrip- 
tion  reached  my  ears,  but  when  I  reached  Kalisz  at 
5.30  a.m.  it  was  full  of  German  soldiers,  infantry 
and  Ijhlans-the  first   definite  itiformation  I  had 
that  war  was  actuaUy  declared  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  first  iutimalion  I  received  of  how 
this  war  was  likely  to  b-  conducted,  for  many  of  the 
Germans  were  mad  drui>k.  and  many  more  aetinc. 
like  wild  beasts.  *= 

_    I  passed  tiirough  crowds  of  soldiers  without  being 
interfered  witli-a  wonderful  circumstance.     None 
of  the  shops  were  opened  at  that  early  hour,  but  the 
Germans  had  smashed  into  some  of  them,  and  were 
helping  themselves  to  eatables  and  other  things      J 
saw  one  unter-officcr  cramming  watches,  rings,  and 
other  jewellery  into  his  pockets.     He  was  quickly 
joined  by  other  wretches,  who  cleared  the  shop  in 
a  very  fev/  minutes. 
Hardly  knowing  what  to  do,  but  realizing  the 
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danger  of  lurking  about  without  an  apparent  object 

«  a  ch  of  the  raihvaystation,  or  a  place  where  I 
could  .-est.    A  provost  aud  a  party  of  military  po  L 

doors  a'dlTa*  "■"  P"""-""--  "^  "-4  ^p  the 
aoors  and  I  saw  a  man  only  partly  dressed  the 
pr^..etor  of  one  of  these  ho.L'  I  s'upposed   mut 

drove' hi    t  /"  """"'''  P™'™*'  "d  "  ""Wi" 

the  tearful  cry,  eame  rushing  out  of  the  house 
screannng  and  crying.  She  had  nothing  on  except 
:'  ehcmse,  and  the  soldiers  trea-ed  hertith  brutL 

'  .  ;  •^'  *''"*  '"'"»™«  »n  ^ffi«"r  came  up,  and 
.cstored  .some  order  amongst  the  n.cn,  striking  and 
l-nck,ng  several  of  them  with  his  swmd.  He  sa°d 
™n,cthn>g  to  „.e  which  I  did  not  nuderstand,  and 

a.iogantly  waved  lus  hand  for  n,3  (o  be  gone  I 
bad  no  altorna.i,-e.     1  suppresscl  mv  wrath  and 

™n1„7;T-  '"'  ""  "°™°'^  ^'8'"  °'"*>-  '"ecdi::g 
man  and  the  weepmg  won.an  haunted  mo  until  I 
beeame  used  to  such  sights-and  wor.,e 

As  I  w-allcod  throng!,   the  streets  I  heard  the 

™-ea,ns  of  women  and  children  on  all  sides,  mingled 

with  the  coarse  laughter  and  shouts  of  men,  wLh 

old  plamly  enough  what  was  taking  place,  though 

could  not  understand  a  word  of  that  ^-as  safd 
I  w^s  struck  by  drunken  or  excited  soldiers  more 
than  once,  and  kicked,  but  to  retaUato  or  use  the 
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weapon  with  which  I  was  armed  would,  I  could 
perceive,  result  in  my  instant  destruction;  so  I 
smothered  my  ^\Tath  for  the  time. 

Many  women  rushed  into  the  streets  dressed  in 
their  night-clothes  only,  some  of  them  stained  with 
blood,  as  evidence  of  the  ill-usage  they  had  suffered; 
and  I  pasRod  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men  lying  in 
the  road,  one  of  wliich  was  that  of  a  youth.  These, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  were  the  first  acts  of  war  on 
the  part  of  Germany  against  Russia — the  slaughter 
of  unarmed  and  defer'^eless  people. 

In  one  of  the  principal  streets  I  found  two  hotels 
or  large  public-houses  open.     They  were  both  full 
of  German  officers,  some  of  whom  were  dnmk.     At 
an  upper  window  one  man  was  being  held  out  by 
his  legs,  while  a  comrade  playfully  spanked  him, 
and  a  wild  orgy  was  going  on  in  the  room  behind. 
Bottles  and  glasses  were  thrown  into  the  street,  and 
a  party  of  German  prostitutes  vied  in  bestiality 
with  the  men.     I  saw  the  hellish  scene.     Had  I  read 
an  account  of  it,  I  should  at  once  have  stamped  the 
writer  in  my  heart  as  a  liar.     I  am  not  going  to 
dwell  on  the  filthy  horrors  of  that  day.     I  do  little 
more  than  hint  at  what  took  place,  and  only  remark 
that  at  this  hour  no  act  of  war.  no  fair  fight  or 
military    peration,  had  taken  place  on  any  of  Ger- 
many's borders.      She  showed  the  bestiality  of  the 
cowardly  hyena  before  a  fang  had  been  bared  against 
her.     This  was  the  information  I  afterwards  ob- 
tained   from    Russian    sources.     On    the    morning 
Kalisz  was  sacked,  not  a  shot  had  been  fired  by  the 
Russian  soldiers. 
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My  needs  compeUed  me  to  take  risks.    AU  the 
belongings  I  had  with  me  were  contained  in  a  small 
bag  which  I  carried  in  my  hand.     I  had  some  Ger- 
man money  in  my  pocket,  and  a  number  of  English 
sovereigns.     The  remainder  of  my  luggage  I  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  behind  at  Ostrovo.     Enter- 
ing the  quietest  of  the  tAvo  hotels,  I  found  the  pro- 
prietor and  several  of  his  servants  or  members  of 
las  family  trembling  in  the  basement.     I  was  stopped 
at  the  door  by  a  sentry,  but  he  was  a  quiet  sort  of 
yoivtl-     accepted  a  few  marks,   and  while  he  was 
putting  them  in  his  pouch  permitted  me  to  slip  into 
the  house.  ^ 

I  have  already  intimated  that  I  am  no  linguist. 
I  could  not  muster  a  dozen  words  of  German,  and 
not  one  of  Russian;  so,  holding  the  proprietor  to 
nisure  his  attention  (the  poor  man  was  almost  in  a 
•state  o    collapse),  I  made  motions  that  I  wished  to 
oat  and  drink,     m  doubt  they  took  me  for  a  Ger- 
man.    One  of  the   maids   literally  rushed  to   the 
cellar,  and  returned  with  two  large  bottles  of  dv.m- 
pagne  of  tke  size  which  our  great-grandfathers,  I 
believe,  called  "magnums,"  containing  about  two 
quarts  apiece. 

But  champagne  was  not  what  I  wanted,  so  I 
looked  round  till  I  found  a  huge  teapot.  The  face 
ot  the  maid  was  expressionless,  but  she  was  not 
lacking  m  mtelligence.  The  Russians  are  great  tea- 
Irinkers  and  I  soon  had  a  good  brealdast  before 
me,  with  plenty  of  the  refreshing  beverage.  A 
Russian  breakfast  differs  much  from  an  English 
early  mornm.  meal,   but  on  this  occasion  1  con 
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An  Enghshman,"  I  corrected. 

French,  l^n^ed  Tn^^ho       T  '"'"  ^^"'-^'^^  ""«^ber 
languages.]  "    '^'  '""'^''^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

iecti^  g::;;:;r  ^^!^^^-  P™^-gi.g  the  inter- 

Tower  Bridge^;^^r'l^:;ef 

your  King,   and  our  7oZ\  ^  '^"'^'  ^^^"^^ 

Manchester  and  LivlT^r'  "''  ^^^^^'  ^^'^'^^-k^^g 
facturing  towns  r     '    ^^  '"'  ^""^'  ^*^^-'  «-  -.anu 

"Nonsense!"  I  said 

"It  is  true,  I  assure  you,"  he  replied 
The  news  sent  a  terrible  thrJI]  h         V. 

for  I  did  not  yet  know "vh  j  ^'"'"^    '"^  "''^''' 

and  I  did  nol  thtT?^:  ^  offiT^"  ?"^'  '^' 
to  be  so  mendacion,  f^"^«^an  officer  could  stoop 
proved  to  b^^"^^""^^   ^  '^^oundrel  as   this   fellow 
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(    with  »U  who  d.,.o  to  on,  ot^r   y  """■"'  *"  ""^°  '' 
I     furiously  vu^oubjiol!    ho  concluded 

t"  L  ir    f  ■"^"•'"■"  ■"■  "I*"  ^P""'  ""'l  »»  I  reached 

OMept  one  of  the  civilian,    who  1         ,  '"*'  '"™ 
trembling,  while  hi.  i  n„^  ,    ,'     "  "■"  "'"^ 

r'Lt  ^hi""'"'""^'  "■"■»  *  I'-xi-h/h:,' in- 
one  nm;:tte;?  T  "™.  ""«°"  "^'■"^  -^h 
i-n.oner».    I  saw  what  was  about  to  take 
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place,  but  before  I  was  prepared  for  it  the  German 
stood  aside  and  waved  his  hand.  Instantly  the 
firing-parties  raised  their  rifles  and  shot  down  the 
eight  prisoners.  They  were  not  all  killed  outright. 
One  man  rolled  about  in  dreadful  agony,  two  others 
tried  to  rise  after  falling,  and  a  fourth  attempted  to 
run  away.  A  sickening  fusillade  ensued;  at  least  a 
hundred  shots  were  fired  before  all  the  victims  lay 
stark  and  quiet.  Nor  were  they  the  only  victims. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  the  firing-party  took  no  pre- 
cautions, uttered  no  warnings,  and  several  of  the 
spectators  were  struck  by  the  bullets,  while  there 
was  a  wild  stampede  of  civilians  from  the  square. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  these  ferocious  murders  took 
place  before  a  shot  had  been  fired,  so  far  as  I  know, 
between  the  armed  forces  of  the  two  nations. 

I  never  heard  who  the  slain  men  were,  or  why 
th'  V  were  put  to  death;  but  from  what  I  afterwards 
read  in  English  newspapers  I  suppose  that  the 
Mayor  of  Kalisz  was  one  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE   KVEXTS  PHECEDI.VO  ACXIXAL  HOSTILITIES 

,        Why  ^vere  there  no  Russian  soldiers  in  th.       •  u 
bourhood  of  Kalisz   in  tho  hT  ""  '''''^^- 

19H?     Thoan^Jissi^^e     '™^^'^"^-*' 

nearest  branch  ll^lX^!::^  ^T'';  ^'^ 
on  the  south,  with  nearest  i^^T  o  K^r^'^f "" 
ninety  EnglislMniles  away  iul  L  W  ''  ^''^""^' 
line  to  Thorn    with  ^'^ '.''"'V^^^  Warsaw-Plock 

about  ninety  mno       So  /''  'T  ''  '''''''''  ^'- 
corned,  the  l^i^,      °  ^'"^  ^"^  *^^»^^l^«^-t  was  con- 
uio  iius„jans  wore  not  in  it  at  all 

long  boforo  tho  Mukcov^^o  n.;  'i  "'"'" '^*''^=^ 
there.  TM.  i.  whM  CI:,  ™^  ^^-'^  /'/^.'«0 
-want  of  rail,vav«      Vl'i  •"'•-named  Power 

centrate,  ,i,„  Sa„"   rre,^;7,;«  *°  ?°"- 

^y»<om  that  box  enabled  Gonr  w  ,?,'!"  ™'"'''y 
from  her  armios-to  set  tho  v  n\     f.     "'"'*™^' 

corps,  and  in  some  I  "*  '"°  •"■  ""-oe 

t  .  «i"u  in  some  casas  even  mnr^    «..*     * 

Her  railways  have  practically  drbTedh!        "''!.• 
foree-thls  at  least.  doubled  her  armed 
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20       AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  THK  RUSSIAN  RANKS 

The  CkriJiaiiM  uro  juustora  of  tho  art  of  war,  a-d 
havo  boon  so  for  fifty  yoare;  tho  Russians  arc  hard 
fighters,  but  thoy  aro  not  scionfilic  tsoldior.s.  The 
Gornians  Jiavo  consolidalocl  and  i)orfoetod  every- 
thing that  relates  to  armed  scionco;  the  Russians 
havo  trusted  too  much  to  their  weight  of  numbers. 
Yet  tho  Boar,  thougli  a  slow  and  dull  animal,  has 
devilish  long  and  strong  claws;  and,  liko  another 
anunal  engaged  in  this  con<o.s(  for  the  existence  of 
the  world,  has  the  habit  so  provokiii-;-  to  his  oneiuies, 
of  never  knowing  when  he  is  beaten. 

ihe  reason,  then,  that  there  wr.s  no  sufficient 
force,  if  any  force  at  all,  near  Kalisz  Ashen  the 
treacherous  Teutoti  suddenly  spnmg  hostiliiios  upon 
her  on  the  Jst  August,  ]  914,  was  that  the  Muscovite 
through  apathy  inherited  from  his  Asiatic  ancestors' 
combined  with  a  paucity  of  monov.  had  no  railways' 
whdo  his  opponent  had  one  of  the  most  complete 
systems  of  locomotive  transpoil  for  men  and 
material  that  is  to  be  found  in  tho  whole  Morld. 

It  was  its  isolated  situation  and  great  distance 
from  a  base  that  made  Kalisz  the  A^oak  point  on 
tho  Russian  frontier,  and  tlie  (German  Eagle  saw 
this  and  swooped  on  it  as  a  bird  of  proy  on  a  dam- 
loss  lamb. 

But  the  Russian  base  if  distant,  was  strong  and 
the  force  and  material  at  Warsaw  was  powerful  and 
great,  and  was  in  ponderous  motion  long  before  tho 
Vulture  had  picked  clean  tho  bones  of  her  fust 
victim.  Russia  has  no  groat  fortress  on  tho  Ger- 
man frontier.  This  is  another  serious  fault  of  do- 
tenco.     Railways  and  foiUussos  aro  tho  need  of  the 


''■'""•"'■i'^l.  .•Uvr«,' M, ''"■''  "'"'li"'"'-^'!! 

>ray  .sfati,,,..    j,,  ,„,,  ,'    """  '  "'^  "'V  ♦"  do  :7vil- 
""'lilsvioi,,;,,     ,„r;  '  "'""''"'  "'»  """Wins 

™.V.    Aoc„,.„i„'   ,:^ "     '"r-  ''y  >"»-'«  "f  fho  rail- 
f"rtl'or„„t).„lLi„    ^    '  ?    """■"  "'™  """ions 

I  could  roo,cl,  thon       "  ^         (Germans  boforo 

nuxt  delay  would  I  ^/V  '""'^      '  ■'''"*^  ^  'i'"^"  ^'^''^'i^-od 

<l.o  Land   0,0  r;™/  t""'''  "»"'  -ith  f™„. 
but  I  felt  .,  J  ',"„fr   "","'''"";"  i  ™"W  "ot  tell. 
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22       AN  ENGLISHSLAN  IN  THE  RUS5JIAN  RANKS 

By  this  time  it  was  ])ast  midday,  and  the  streets 
of  Kalisz  wore  nearly  dosortod.  I  saw  only  one  or 
two  male  fugitives  hurrying  along,  a])parontly  bent, 
like  myHolf,  on  ost-apo.  Ah  Hoon  as  I  i-oached  a 
retired  wpot  I  tore  my  ma[)R  and  plans  to  shroads 
and  throw  them  away.  I  had  no  donbt  what  it 
would  mean  to  bo  caught  with  such  things  on  mo. 

PatrolH  of  cavalry,  I'hlanH  and  ImsHars,  wore 
bfouring  the  country  in  all  diroctions.  Peasants  in 
the  fields  wore  running  together,  and  the  hussars 
boat  many  of  them  with  tiioir  sabres,  but  I  do  not 
think  thoy  killed  any  at  this  time.  The  Uhlans 
wounded  somo  by  tearing  thorn  down  with  the  hooks 
with  which  tiio  staves  of  their  lances  are  furnished, 
and  I  saw  a  i»arly  of  them  amusing  themselves  by 
rending  the  clothes  off  a  i)oor  old  woman  Avho  was 
working  in  one  of  the  fields, 

Porcoivmg  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid 
these  cavalrymen.  I  looked  about  for  a  hiding  place. 
Thoro  was  a  range  of  low  buildings  about  a  quarter 
of  a  milo  from  tho  ditcli  in  which  I  was  crouclung- 
The  place  seemed  to  bo  a  farm,  wiih  a  number  of 
))arns  or  sheds  on  one  side  of  it,  somo  of  which  wero 
seattorod  about  irrogidarly.  I  reached  tho  nearest 
of  these  without  attracting  notice,  .and  found  tliero 
a  weeping  woman  and  two  mou.  one  of  whom  was 
bleeding  badly  from  wounds  on  tlio  head  and  face. 
Thoy  looked  at  mo,  and  tlie  unhurt  man  said  some- 
thing which  I  did  not  imdoratand.  A  party  of 
hus'-ars  was  riding  towards  tho  shed.  As  a  forlorn 
chance  of  oscapo,  I  lay  down  on  the  iloor  and  pulled 
some  straw  over  me  as  well  as  I  could.     Apparently 
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tho  mon  and  woman  ran  away,  and  by  so  doing 
duortod  tl,o  aftontion  cf  tho  l.uH.ars  from  the  «hod 
1  lay  thoro  (ill  duHk,  who.i  tho  unhurt  man  and  tho 
woman  ran,o  back  carrying  a  bowl  of  milk  and  some 
coarsobroad.  whidUhoygavotomo.     I  was  very 
gLad  of  It    having  tastod  nothing  sinco  tho  morning 
They  spoko    bt.t  chiolly  together,  as  they  porceivod 
that  I  could  not  undei-stand  them. 

Soon  afterwards,  c.x,)rcssing  rny"tlu»nks  as  well  as 
I  conl.      left  the  shod  and  proceeded  on  my  way 
towards  Lodz.     There  was  sufficient  light  to  enable 
me  to  preserve  a  ge:.oral  direction  and  to  avoid  tho 
numerous  parties  of  German  cavalrv  which   were 
patrolhng  the  country,   but  long  before  the  night 
Mas  over  I  had  got  beyond  these.     I  do  not  think 
tjp-  extended  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  beyond 
the  pomts  at  which  they  had  invaded  Poland 

Durnig  the  night  T  met  with  no  adventures  more 
serious  than  floundering  into  several  water-courses 
and  falling  into  a  couple  of  ditches  in  endeavourinK 
to  jump  them,  for  the  ditches  arc  very  wide  and 
deep  in  this  country.     To  avoid  such  accidents    I 
afterwards  kept  to  the  roads.    These  are  not  bounded 
by  hedges  or  fences  of  any  kind,   and  there  was 
near  y  <m  entire  absence  of  bridges.     Arriving  -at  a 
brook,  the  traveller  might  or  might  not  find  stepping- 
stones      in  the  absence  of  these,  one  had  to  wade 
through  the  water,  which  in  one  case  I  experienced 
at  this  time  came  nearly  up  to  the  knees. 

1  could  not  know,  of  course,  if  the  people  knew 
that  a  state  of  war  existed,  but  T  saw  no  watchmen 
or  police  about  the  few  hamlets  and  villages  I  passed 
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through.  Onco  I  whs  attftokrd  l)y  »  couple  of  very 
ficroo  do'^H.  fttul  was  ootnpollcrl  to  kill  ono  of  them 
to  get  frw;  l)ut  until  nff.r  four  o'clock  iho  next 
morning  no  mm  ftj)pcaic(l.  A  few  of  those  who 
Ralut.  ,1  Mi.«  socMoil  Kurpriscd  (hut  I  di.l  not  make  a 
nply  I)nf  I  could  only  raise  my  hal.  and  by  doing 
so  I  p<t!i;!.!)s  o(<  iis!un<>d  gr.  al.-r  astoniHliincnt  than 
1  woiil  I  liavc  (loMc  by  entirely  ignoring  them. 

There  w.Te  hardly  any  trees  in  this  country.     The 
farms  and  isolated  hous(>,H  were  usually  marked  by  a 
poplar  or  tw,)  and  a  clump  of  willown.  and  thtie 
were  some  willow.s  along  the  counses  of  the  streams. 
The  buihUngH,  except   the  churches,  were  generally 
very  low  pitched,  and  there  was  a  singular  paucity 
of  chimneys,  since  stoves  were  the  nearly  universal 
mca:is  of  warming  the  rootns;  indeed,  I  saw  stovcsJ 
in  this  country  which  were  almost  rooms  in  them- 
Folvfs,  with  slec})ing-])laccs  above  the  Hues.     Turf 
was  the  chief  fuel  „s( d.  and  the  dried  dropning.s  of 
horses  and  cafflc. 

There  was  a  shower  of  rain  during  tho  night  but 
the  mor!iing  broke  clear  and  brigiit,  and  it  was  day- 
light long  before  I  was  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  liuns  as  I  could  have  wished  to  be.  The  country 
Kcemcil  to  be  very  sp.irsely  j)copled.  The  peasantry 
were  early  risers,,  and  most  of  them  seemed  to  be  in 
the  fields  before  five  o'clock.  The  crops  were  to  a 
great  extent  cut.  and  some  were  in  process  of  cartage 
m  licavy  waggons.     It  was  a  very  hot  day. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  stoi,ped  at  the  door  of  a  farm 
and  made  signs  that  I  wanted  food  and  drink.  I 
was  afraid  to  oiler  German   money,   though   this 
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«<.ul.i  luohMy  have  Lc-n  Letter  ,m,lom.o,„l  ,l,a„ 

-  ..".Kt  „f  an  RnglH,  ™v,.,.iK„.    T,,,.  „,a„  ,„„k 

'";■"'•  -"■'"    'I    M  i.,  ,„„!  ,ul,l„.,l  i(    «,„l 

1.K  ;"';■'"'''''"'•''''•  '"■"""»>.- ot  Hi- 

Uc   (,„.„,!    ,l„.  ,|,n„ .,i.„,  „f  ,1,..  ,.„i„ 

I  ,      M   ,    ,.   f.,.„„.,   ,.„l   ,..v.i,..l   „,...!    c.„.i„si.,. 

I  I  M.  .gi,l  away  as  „„„.|,  ,„,,vUio„  „,  j  ,„„|j  ^.„ 
tluu,    mU-3,  tl,u,,sl,  not  i„  a  ,li„.ct  li„o.     u,.  u.i, 

w  "rr  !'.r""'-'-^ «i,:.., hut, h„ bank. 

vvb  ,0  I  .iruok  It  wc.,0  dr.,,.  an,l  o,uu,l,Iing  awav 
ami  the  .  ,va„,  was  unfonlaM...     X..I  kn,„vin.r  wlmt 

ttaiv  '/"'r' ~'''''™'* »'""« ■'»°^''"» 

en  er  a  small  ba.nl.l,   I  „a,  .ontronlod  by  t»o 
» bcomon      TlK,v  jal,l,o,.o.l  at  n,e  and  1  iabb/redlt 

bu,nan  ™unlo„a„cc.  J  .aw  it  i„  tl,at  „f  p„|i,,.™an 

Tvo  ™„     ''        •"'  "'^'  I'"'"'!^"'*^-     <^"<.-  ol  tbeso 

f"\;    """■:r."  *°,"°-  "-  K-ian  frontier: 

.•V.  1.  ..«»  o.ilamud  I,.  Uorniany  1  would,  under 
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the  circumstances,  have  gladly  suppressed  it.     Un- 
fortunately it  was  folded  up  with  tiie  English-Ger- 
man document,   and  I  was  not  shan)  enough   to 
separate  them  before  No.  1  sighted  the  document, 
and  demanded  it  with  an  impatient  gesture.     This 
he  could  read,  but  the  other  puzzkd  Jiini;  not  that 
this  circumstance  interfered  A\ith  tiie  promptitude 
of  his  action.     I  saw  with  half  an  eye  that  I  had  to 
go  somewhere  with  this  Russian  j^oliceman :  and  the 
''somewhere  "  proved  to  be  the  lock  up  in  a  tiny 
hamlet  the  name  of  which  I  never  learned. 

Tliis  wretched  hole  waw  three-parts  under  ground, 
about  seven  feet  long,  and  scarcely  four  wide— a 
don  evidently  designed  for  torture:   for  one  could 
not  turn  round  in  it  without  diftjculty;  and  how  to 
sleep  in  such  a  place  puzzled   me,  thou-^h  I  was 
spared  the  ordeal  of  having  to  do  so.     For  a  few 
hours  after  I  was  incarcerated  I  ^^as  fetched  out 
and   handed  over  to  the  charge  of  live  mounted 
Cossacks,  the  leader  seeming  to  be  a  corporal.      I 
was  handcuifcd  to  the  stirrups  of  this  geiitleman 
and  one  of  his  comrades,  an  arrangement  which  gave 
me  the  option  of  walking  or  being  dragged  along. 
All  the  party  carried  villainous- looking   wliips  Si 
addition  to  rifles,  sabres  and  lances.     But  they  did 
not  force  the  pace,  and  when  we  had  gone   'bout 
five  miles  we  overlook  a  light  cart,  which  the  cor- 
poral stopped,   and   placed  me   therein.     VVc  then 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour, 
haltmg  at  a  roadside  inn  for  drink,  which  I  paid  for 
with  another  English  sovereign.    Again  the  coin 
excited  much  curiosity,  but  the  corporal  saw  that  I 
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obtained  a  fair  a,„n...,  ot  change  in  R„.,ian  money 
and  I  was  civill.    liratt-l  r,.,  f',e  whole 

In  less  than  v.,  !,„„,,„  .,  „  arrived' at  the  email 
town  of  Szadek  !,.„,.,  I  jid  not  know  the  n^me 
of  he  place  at  the  ti.nc.  .t  is  only  twenty  E  "Zh 
nues  (t.veaty-seven  verst,s,  from  Lodz,  anlhc^e  for 
1 10  hrst  t,r,e  sn.cc  crossing  the  German  frontier  I 
y  Russian  troo,«  in  force.  I  did  not  have  the 
o pportum ly  of  scx-ing  ,|,o  .^^ngth  of  these  tr  op 
but  bzadck  was  full  of  infantry,  and  wo  nasscd  •, 
great  many  tents  befo,e  enterin^g  the  to^.'Tta 

"?  1  "  "''?  ;™  "'■;™''  '»■*  i  «■•■«  iu.mcdiately 
taken  o  an  hotel  an<l  questioned  by  an  officer  of 
General  rank.  Finding  that  I  co.dd  not  speak 
Wn^    c.™.dGcrn,an,andIsaid,int,,eCt 

1  am  not  s„ffi,,ent  master  of  the  polite  language  of 
Europe  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  it,  so  tte  officer 

Enghsh  lluently.  and  he  acte.l  as  interpreter 

esnecianvT,  "''^   "f  ™^   ">    ""''   S'""*   """""^t. 
espcually  those  parts  of  it   which  related  to  the 

moven,cnts  and  conduct  of  ,he  German  troops  a,^ 
tri'7  °    ""'-">^.  •^'.'-'--    1  .-lerwent  a 


lengthened  cro.s cxaminatio,,,  and.  ,  .<„ppose  the 
nature  of  n,y  communications  beconiiug  known  the 
room  wa,  speedily  crowded  by  officers  most  Jthem 
eviden  ly  of  high  rank.  It  was  after  nndnight  he  o" 
I  was  d,s.„,sscd,  having.  I  could  see.  n.ade  a  favou^ 
aWe  impression  on  all  those  who  were  present.  It 
«a3  then  I  learned,  to  my  great  relief,  that  the 
Cerman  accomits  of  the  destruction  of  London,  etc 
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were  falsehoods.  "  As  yet  there  is  no  war  between 
Germany  and  England;  but  there  wiU  be  in  a  few 
days/' said  <he  General. 

Speaking  through  Major  Polehow,  the  Genera 
further  said,  '-You  have  come  to  Russia  for  hcln 
and  protection:  you  shall  have  them.  Wiiat  do  you 
wisa  i  '  In  reply  I  said  that  I  desired  to  return  to 
my  mm  country  as  speedily  as  possil)le,  but  that  if 
the  Crermaiis,  being  near  at  hand,  came  up  before 
arrangements  eould  be  n.adc  for  my  departure.  I 
sliould  be  glad  to  use  a  ri(k>  against  theni. 

It  was  ti)(>n  explained  to  me  that  all  the  inn 
acconnnodation  in  Szadek  being  taken  up  I  could 
be  offered  only  a  tent  lodging,  but  that  every  en- 
deavour Mould  be  raade  to  render  me  comfortable. 
Tiien  Major  Poleliow  otTered  to  look  after  me,  and 

biMe?"''"'"^  ''''"  ^"^  ^  ^''''''*''  ''°"''  '''^'^^■^  ^^  ^^^^ 
I  much  regret  that  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
this  obhgmg  officer  before  whom  I  was  examined 
which  name,  a  very  unpronounceable  one,  Mas  only 
casually  n.entioned,  and  was  forgotten  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  events  whicii  innncdiately  followed, 
lolchow  M-as  an  artillery  officer,  attached  to  a 
South  laissian  regiment,  but  afterwards  to  an  East. 
Kussian  regnnent,  wliieh  lost  all  its  officers-with 
one  or  two  exceptions  at  any  rate.     I  was  enter- 
tamed  by  hnn  most  royally. 

On  the  following  day  I  underwent  another  long 
examination  before  an  Adjutant  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  ami  a  large  number  of  Staff  officers,  and 
was  nmch  complimented  on  my  adventures  and  the 
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value  of  i  he  infoimaliuii  I  was  able  to  give      These 
ma  to,.  I  ,,,,,  ,,,  ,,  ,,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.  passing    V 
V  th   hare  mention.     1  expected  to  have  had  an 
interview  With  the   Grand  Duke  hh.self;   but  he 
departed  that  evenu.g  without  n.y  having  JerLn" 
rhe  oiier  was  made  to  send  me  ou  to  Riga  or 
Libau,  or  any  port  1  nnglit  ehoose;  and  to  facilitate 
m>   departure  to  my  oun  country;  but  1  am  an 
Lnghsiunan.  thank  God.  and  I  was  not  iuclined  to 
tu  n  my  bad.  on  my  country,  foes  until  I  had  seen 
he  whites  of  their  eyes  and  let  them  see  mine.     For 
by  this  time  we  were  beginning  to  learn  something' 
o±  German  dut,  and  German  cruelty. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE   FIRST  FIGHT 

It  became  necessary  to  know  what  the  Germans 
nere  domg  or  appeared  to  be  going  to  do,     Fuei- 

r^Ztl'Z  ^fr  ""  '"^  -""'■■>'  -'ward  on t 
repo.t  d  (hat  thousands  of  Germans  were  pon.inc 
over     ,e  ,,„,,,,,,   ,„,  j,  „.^^  ^^^^,^  ^^  He.dq'.arter! 

a^  tl  f      ^,T"'  ™°  "'«*S«'  "'  .veonnaissance, 
and  the  resn  t  was  to  ascertain  ti,at  tlio  German 
,^re  en  trenching  then.selves  on  a  line  fron,  Kalis 

60U,  for  an  advance  on  Warsaw.    I  was  riding  in 
the  ranks  of  the  4th.  and  can  say.  from  pe    on,^ 
observatron.  that  the  works  n,ent»nod  were  o    . 
fornndable  c^cscription.  and  armed  witi,  helvy  gnn. 
On  the  Mh  the  Zcilhen  Hussars  charge.l  the  4     ' 

hand  ed,      \frT  for^°^^r /"^  '""^'''y 
«■     X   counted  forty  dead   bodies;   but   the 

saved  their  wounued.     Their  total  loss  eould  not 
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have  been  less  than  140  men.     The  dragoons  had 
two  men  killed  and  about  a  dozen  wounded,  mostly 
by  the  fire  of  infantry.     The  general  idea  that  the 
Germans  are  good  s^vordsmen  is  erroneous.     They 
are  very  poor  broads  words  men;  and  the  Russians 
are  inferior  to  the  French  in  the  use  of  this  weapon 
I  expected  that  the  affair  would  develop  into  a 
general  action,  but  it  did  not.     The  force  of  German 
cavalry  was  much  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  Russian 
and  they  soon  f<.]l  back,   trying  to  lure  our  men 
under  infantry  aTul  artillery  fire.     In  this  they  did 
not  succeed;  but  I  believe  that  on  our  extreme  right 
they  did  some  execution  with  long-range  shell  fire. 
Why  tlie  Russians  did  not  bring  „p  hifantiy  and 
arti  lexy  I  am  unable  to  conjecture.    It  is  my  opinion 
tJiat   there   was  something  behind   Mhich  did   not 
appear  to  a  spectator  in  my  position.    The  Germans 
had  certamly  prepared  soiuething  rcsei)ibling  a  trap- 
and  possibly  the  Russian  eonunander  saw    or  sus- 
pected  more  than  vvas  i.erceptible  to  the  ordinary 
eye.    At  any  rate  he  held  his  men  back  at  a  moment 
when  I  expected  to  see  them  advance  and  outflank 
the  enemy.     The  fighting  which  followed  was  de- 
cidedly desultory  and  without   important  results 
There  was  much  artillery  firing  from  guns  which 
wei-e,  I  think,  four  or  five  EnglLsli  miles  from  that 
part  of  the  Russian  position  wiiere  I  was     It  did 
so  veiy  little  execution  that  I  considered  it  was  a 
mere  waste  of  ammunition. 

^    In  this  combat  the  Russians  seemed  to  be  superior 
in  strength  of  al)  three  arms,  which  was  the  reason 
1  suppose,  that  the  enemy  did  not  make  a  decided 
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mcnt.,  which  did  not  arrive  until  latt-  in  tiic  day  if 
they  canie  up  at  all.  On  tho  other  hand,  there  mI;  a 
forceof  German  infantry  lying  in  wait,  and  this  hody 
of  trooj),s  niay  liave  been  strong,  r  than  appeared 

I  can  only  be  responsible  for  what  I  saw,  thouL'h 
I  eel  at  hberty  to  repeat  what  I  lieard  where  probl 
bihty  of  Its  truth   ruay   be  inferred.     I  have  also 
looked  througii  files  of  English  newspapers;  and  I 
cannot  attenij)t  to  veil  the  fact  that  1  r>,u.st  often  be 
or  appear  to  be,  in  contradiction  to  aecoimts  that 
verc-  pubhshed  about  the  time  tlie  narrated  incidents 
were  recorded  to  have  taken  place.     .Wurallv.  first 
leeords  were  i,nj,eihxt  or  ncc  ded  explanation's:  but 
some     ungs  appeared  hi  English  papers  whieli  it  is 
diiticult  to  understand.     For  instance,  it  is  said  to 
be      officially  reported  from   Petrograd  "  that  the 
frontier  was  not  crossed  by  the  Germans  in  the  neigh- 

until  the  14th  o.-  imh  August.     (I  am  not  sure  which 
date  IS  meant:  or  M-lietlier  tlie  old  or  new  system  is 
jntendecL)     Both  these  assertions  are  incori^ct,  Z 
could  not  have  emanated  from  an  -  oflic-ial  "  .ource 
liie  Ivussians  are  our  allies,  and  j.ersonally  I  received 
great  iundness  from  the  hands  of  many  of  (hem-  but 
the  only  value  of  a  narrative  of  tho  kind  I  am  ^v•ritin.. 
IS  Its  correctness,  and  I  hitend  to  record  the  truth 
Mthout  feai'  and  without  favour.    I  cannot  perceive 
that  It  would  be  any  advantage  to  them  to  make  a 
misstatement.     The  assertion  is  probably  an  error 
At  any  rate  I  can  state,  and  do  positively  state," 
that  the  frontier  was  crossed   by  the  Germans  at 
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publBhed  before  eorreetion         ^  ''°°""'" '""' 

of  the  VBtula  eome  seventy  verst,  north  of  Dabfe 
^ZoU,.  "''"  "^'"''  "'«'  "«=  "-"-d  rive" 
east  20,000_and  mfantry  and  artUlery  were  coming 

utd  oh ««;?"::  'r™-«-«-  «■».  which  vL 

etli     tSs  tae         T'"°''  "'  ammunition  and 
»iorc8.     iiiM  line  runs  direct  to  Thorn  one  of  r„r 
many's  strong  frontier  fortresses-  and  il^P 
Wed  to  push  along  it  as  far  as  poss.bl  ■  but  fheTe" 
S  r  '''Vr'^'  '"*"  Russia'a'far"a  W  odt 
sTroved  ^^  7""  'r"  '^'"•■•"-  »d  completely  do- 

Ir  for  a  «"•  ■      /""«  """  ""^  suleredCe 
losses,  lor  a  Russian  force  crossprl  fh«  \7-  .  , 

^ies.ajva  and  attacked  oneTtlt  Zl^^ 

They  claimed  to  have  kUled  and  wounded  3«rof  Z' 

rhL^roir^'-*  '^  "'-^-  ----- 

-m:StTerr:r^?tr'"^F^^^^^^ 

back.    They  held  the  verge  of  a  pine-wood,  while 
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the  Cossacks  sheltered  themsolvos  behind  some  scat- 
tered trees  figiitnig.  of  cotirse.  dismounted  with  their 
horses  picketed  a  mile  behind  them  and  left  in  charge 
of  a  trumpeter. 

So  far  as  1  could  see.  the  fight  was  a  completely 
useless  one.  It  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  men  on 
our  side,  and  fix  wounded.  The  firing  lasted  nearly 
three  hoijrs  and  would  proljaljly  have  gone  on  much 
longer  had  not  our  men  run  out  of  cartridges.  In 
this  little  skirmish  I  shot  off  a  hundred  rounds  juyself , 
with  what  result  must  be  left  to  the  imagination;  for, 
as  the  distance  was  900  yards,  I  had  not  even  the 
fiatisfaction  of  seeing  the  branches  of  the  trees  flying 
about.  The  German  bidlets  cut  off  many  twigs  from 
our  trees,  and  the  trumpeter  afterwards  rejjorted 
that  several  of  their  shots  fell  amongst  the  horses 
without  doing  any  damage.  It  showed  the  great 
range  of  the  German  weapons,  and  also  the  very 
bad  shooting  of  the  men. 

We  drew  off,  and  soiue  of  the  hussars  came  out 
of  the  wood,  mounted  their  horses,  and  looked  after 
us ;  but  they  did  not  attempt  to  follow  us.  Enter- 
prise was  not  a  prominent  attribute  of  the  German 
cavalry,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  mounted  force  of  our 
own  side,  though  the  Cossacks  sometimes  showed 
considerable  boldness.  Often  I  longed  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a  few  regiments  of  British  or  French  cavalry, 
for  some  splendid  opportunities  were  let  slip  by  the 
Russian  troopers;  not  from  want  of  bravery,  but 
simply  from  the  lack  of  that  daring  dash  which  is  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  all  good  horsemanship. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  energy  on  the 
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part  of  the  Russian  mounted  men,  they  wore  cou- 
tmuaUy  on  the  move,  and,  an  I  soon  diLvercd  for 
myself  were  gradually  n.oving  to  the  north,  ap- 
parently covenng  the  advance  of  an  ever-inereasing 
ma^s  of  infantry  and  artillery.  Polchow  s  l,attery 
was  attached  to  tl.c  brigade  of  Cos.aeks  of  which 

conn!  f  7'  '"»"^  '^''  "'"^^-     '^''-  ^-^'^-'n  tl^at  I 
connected   myself   with   (his    particular  eo-ns   was 

because  one  of  its  ofTicer^  spoke  a  little  Engh  h  •  bu 
1  was  so  nttle  that  we  frequently  had  mtih  diffi- 
culty m  undei-standing  each  other.  I  soon  learned 
the  Russian  words  of  eonunand  and  the  names  of 
common  things  and  objects,  and  I  often  acted  a 
officer  of  a  squadron  (or  "soinia,"  as  the  „,en  c -1 
It);  but  I  felt^that  I  woula  rather  be  with  Polchow. 

^^L\'^^Z       r'  '"''^'''"^^  *"  ^^'  J^^ttery  as  a 
jadet.      though   I   was   the  olde.t   man    fn    the 

It  was  a  "  horse  "  battery;  but  the  horse  artillery 
m  the  Russian  service  is  not  a  separately  organized 
body  as  it  is  in  the   .British  Army.     The  guns  are 
simply  weU-hoi.ed,  and  the  lin.be^s,  waggoT  ete 
rendered  as  light  and  mobile  as  possible      Th^  bat' 
teries  have  not  the  dash  and  go  of  English  horse- 
artiUery ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  Rus- 
sian battery  attempt  to  gallop  over  a  ditch  or  other 
troublesome  obstacle,   as  I  can  foresee    what    the 
result  would  be.     The  Russian  horse-artillery  is  a 
sort  of  advanced-guard  of  the  guimery  arm  and  has 
no  special  training  for  its  duties.     In  several  im- 
portant particulars  its  equipment  and  organization 
aitters  from  ours. 
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At  this  tirao  there  were  said  to  be  soveral  English- 
men, two  Frenchmen,  and  Suedes,  Norwegians  and 
Dutch,  in  the  Russian  service,  I  never  met  any  of 
them,  but  I  know  there  was  a  Cerman,  born  and 
bred  in  Brandenbiirg,  an  officer  in  the  178th  line, 
who  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Muscovite  Army ; 
and  who  fought  with  invincible  bravery  and  deter- 
mination against  his  countrymen.  There  was  a 
mystery  about  him,  the  actual  nature  of  which  I 
never  learned:  but  it  was  said  that  he  had  received 
oome  injury  whicli  had  imi)lanted  in  his  breast  a 
iicrce  hatred  of  the  land  of  his  birth. 

For  two  days  after  I  had  joined  the  artillery  we 
were  making  forced  marclies  to  the  north,  and  on 
the  Kith  we  crossed  the  Vistula  at  Plock.  The  next 
day  we  were  in  front  of  the  enemy  between  Biezun 
and  Przasn^  with  our  left  flank  resting  on  a 
marshy  lake  .; .  ^r  the  first-named  place.  Beyond  the 
lake  this  flank  was  supported  by  a  very  large  body 
of  cavab-y — twenty-four  regiments  I  think,  or  not 
less  than  14,000  men.  This  large  force  effectually 
kept  off  the  much  inferior  German  cavalry.  It  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  from  shell-fire,  but  our  artillery 
prevented  the  Prussian  infantry  from  inflicting  any 
losses  on  it. 

The  country  had  been  raided  by  the  Germans 
before  our  o.rrival,  and  they  liad  committed  many 
atrocities.  The  young  women  had  been  abused,  and 
the  older  ones  cruelly  ill-treated.  The  hamlets  and 
isolated  farms  had  been  burnt  down;  in  some  cases 
the  ruins  were  still  smouldering;  and  what  had 
become  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  appear.     Some 
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at  least  had  iK-on  Hluin:  for  wo  fouiul  the  body  of 
one  Monian  lying,  head  dowmvurdH,  in  a  filthy 
glitter  which  drained  a  farmyard:  and  on  the  other 
«ide  of  the  building,  two  men  hanging  from  the  same 
ivo  I  ho  woman  had  been  killed  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  whi.h  had  smashed  the  sknll,  and  her  body 
had  been  treated  with  shameful  irreverence  The 
gunnerH  of  the  battery  b.u'ied  the,se  three  poor 
creatureH  in  the  same  grave  while  wo  were  waiting 
for  orders  (o  go  into  action. 

Afteruanls,  while  searcliing  f !ie  ruined  house,  the 
men  tound  the  body  of  a  bed  riddeii  crii,ple  who 
Imd  been  i,iurdered  by  bayouel  thrusts:  and.  under 
the  bed,  Mere  tluve  young  ejiildren  half  dead  with 
fright  and  nturvation.  There  was  also  a  baby  of  a 
few  months  old.  lying  in  its  cot.  dead  from  want  of 
food  and  attention,  wo  supposed,  as  there  wero 
no  marks  of  grosser  violence  on  the  little 
mite. 

These  sights  and  others  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  a  terrible  cfltect  on  the  usually  phlegmatio  Rus- 
^1-  'dvrs,  and  afterwards  cost  many  Germans 
tlicir  lives:  for  I  know  that  wounded  men  and 
piisoners  were  slain  in  retaliation,  and  civilians  too 
^^ben  portions  of  the  frontier  were  crossed,  as  will 
be  found  recorded  later  on.  •• 

We  were  puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  children 
for  it  would  have  been  inhuman  to  leave  them  in  a 
plundered  and  HTecked  home;  the  oldest  appearing 
to  be  not  more  than  six  years  old.  It  was  remem- 
bered that  we  had  seen  a  woman  at  a  cottage  two 
miles  to  the  rear,  and  so,  accompanied  by  an  orderly, 
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I  lodo  hack  wifh  tlicm.  Wo  found  several  women 
taking  rcfnj^'o  in  the  hoiwo,  and,  though  wo  could 
not  understand  one  another,  it  wan  evident  that 
we  were  Icavinjr  the  poor  little  creaturcH  amongst 
friends,  an  \  could  hoc  by  the  ottitudo  of  the 
ordtrly. 

When  we  f^ot  hack  to  the  farm  wo  found  that  the 
battery  had  l)een  advanced,  and  wo  had  Bomo  difii- 
culty  in  finding  it.  I  had  to  leave  that  work 
to  the  orderly,  an  old  non-commisRioned  officer 
named  Chonraski,  who  afterwards  acted  as  my 
servant. 

The  battery,  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  and 
several  others,  about  200  guns  in  all,  was  massed 
behind  a  sandbank-  not  a  wise  arrangement.    Other 
batteries  were  bringing  a  cross-iiro  to  bear  from  dis- 
tances wjiich  1  computed  to  l.o  two  and  three  miles 
from  our  position.     The  CJcrmans  were  evidently 
Bufl'(  ring  severely,  and  so  were  we.     One  of  our  bat- 
teries had  all  its  guns  dismounted  or  put  out  of 
action,  and  VAimy  other  guns  were  destroyed,  though 
in  some  cases  tfio  gumiers  got  tlu'm  on  fresh  wheels, 
or  even  limbers.     All  the  men  were  cool  and  brave 
beyond  praise,  though  tlie  elfects  of  the  fire  were 
very  terrible.     One  shell  burst  as  it  hit  the  body  of 
a  gunner,  who  was  literally  blown  to  pieces.    Another 
shot  smashed  away  the  head  of  a  man  standing  close 
to  me.     He  threw  up  his  haiids.  and  stood  rigid  so 
long  that  I  thought  he  was  not  going  to  fall.     The 
sight  of  the  headless  trunk  standing  there  with  blood 
streaming  over  the  shoulders  was  so  horrible  that  it 
was  quite  a  relief  to  the  nerves  when  ho  dropped. 
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Tho  gunnors.  wlio  had  stood  utill  paralyzod  by  tlio 
Bight,  it'Hurno.l  tht-h-  work;  l.ul  tluy  had  not  tirod 
more  than  a  round  or  two,  when  a  nIh-II  smtwhcd  tho 
gun  Hhiohl  and  wiped  out  tho  wholo  dctacluncnt.  A 
piece  of  this  shell  entered  the  forehead  of  my  horwo 
and  it  fell  like  a  pole-axed  ox,  dying  with  acara  ly  a 
quiver  of  tin*  miiNeies. 

Although  tho  Hhield  wan  ilestroyed  the  gun  was 
not  put  out  of  action,  .xnd  [  got  a  cou{)le  of  men 
from  another  gun,  and  we  continued  to  fire  it.     This 
went  on  hour  afler  hour,  until  all  «he  shells  (slirapnol 
aiul  common)  were  exp<-nded.     Twice  a  fresh  supply 
was  brought  up  iiy  the  reserve  ammunition  column 
men   and  altogether  about  .Ion  rounds  jxu-  gun  vvero 
Klu)t  oir  in  this  paH  of  the  field,  or  about  1(M),(h;()  in 
all.     As  there  were  at  least  fino  guns  in  action  it  is 
probable  that   5()(i,(m.(>  nhells   \\ere  thrown  against 
the  enemy;  an  enormous  number;  and  nobody  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  slaughter  was  terrible. 
Many  of  our  guns  were  cleared  of  men  over  and  over 
again,  reserve  gunners  being  sent  up  from  the  rear 
as  they  were  required,  tho   men  running  up  quite 
eager  to  be  engaged,  and,  generally  8{)eaking.  taking 
no  notice  of  the  ca,sualtics  which  were  constantly 
occurring  close  to  them. 

I  strove  hard  to  draw  the  att(M\tion  of  every  officer 
witliin  reach  to  the  faulty  position  of  the  guns;  but 
all  werf  very  excited,  and  my  unfortunate  ignorance 
of  their  language  prevented  me  from  making  myself 
understood.  I  did  not  know  what  had  become  of 
Major  Polchow,  but  late  in  the  afternoon  he  came 
up  with  a  stati  oflicer,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  the 
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unnecessary  slaughter  which  was  taking  place  owing 
to  the  exposed  position  of  the  guns.    He  said  that 
the  error  had  been  observed  long  before,  but  that  it 
was  considered  to  be  unwise  to  retire  them.    Now 
however  80  many  of  the  artiUerymen  had  fallen  that 
dozens  of  the  guns  were  silenced,  so  an  attempt  was 
made  to  draw  back  the  most  exj.osed  of  the  bat- 
teries      The  horses  had  been  sheltered  in  a  hollow 
a  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  yet  even  in  their  com- 
paratively protected  position  so  many  of  them  had 

move  back  three  guns  at  a  time 

reH'u  i w"'^"'  ''^'''^''^  '^'  movement,  with  the 
result  that  men,  guns,  waggons,  and  horses,  were 
mashed  to  pieces  in  a  horrible  and  very  nerve! 
trying  con  usion.     Many  of  the  incidents  were  almost 
too  horrible  to  be  described.     The  leg  of  one  man 
was  blo.-n  off  by  a  bursting  shell.     He  saved  h"m- 
se  f  from  fa Img  by  clutching  a  gun-carriage;  but 
tins  was  on  the  move  and  di^agged  him  down     The 
bleedmg    was    stopped    by    a   roughly   improvised 
tournujuot ;  he  was  laid  on  the  ground  with  liis  coat 
under  his  head  and  left  to  his  fate. 

When  the  guns  were  drawn  back  to  the  new  posi- 
tion very  few  casualties  occurred;  but  at  this  time 
tiic  Gei-nmns  made  a  determined  onset  with  huee 
masses  of  infantry  in  close  columns  of  companies! 
an  auiazing  formation,  but  one  which  I  was  prepared 
to  see  exeeuted,  knowing  their  general  tactics  as 
projtiscd  on  peace  mancouvres. 

At  this  moment  we  had  only  twelve  shells  per 
gun  left.     These  twelve  cut  great  lanes  deep  into 
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the  advancing  masses,  but  did  not  stop  them   and 

orders  were  given  to  retiVp      t„^    !■  ' 

^  givcu  lo  retire,     iwo  of  our  euns  wpro 

»nS  ^'  .  '"""'''  ""rtaMy  have  been  overtaken 

rear  we  found  three  regiments  of  infantry  halted  in 
I  «1;«W  hoUow  of  the  ground.     These  U.OOO  men 

lusiilade  on  the  advancing  masses,  bringing  them 
down  so  fast  that  the  appearance  of  falling  men  Ja" 

Z7r  "'"■  '""  "  ™^y  "traordina'ry  eff^t 
But  they  «re  not  stopped,  and  our  infantry  was 

IZnced         "*'*  '""  «^""""^  '-P*  -P  -  t4 
Our  infantry,  like  that  of  the  Germans,  kept  much 

pp^rg"  Tr*""', '""  '"^  '°^' "™  *'»-f"- 

3s  were  a^f"?,'  T^  'u  ""^  ™--'  *"  ">'  «"»='» 
per  reg.ment-fu!ly  4.000  men.  The  three  regiments 
behmd  us  lost  half  their  strength,  equal  tHwo 

on  V  bv  r^nl  '■  "'""•*"  ■  ""''  "'"  ^™'"'"'  ™  =-ed 
onlj  b}  leaclnng  a  pme-wood  about  a  mile  in  lernrth 

toeirorthfr^'"*  '"  "^P"'-  ™"  ''-Wedrem 
to  check  the  Gc,„,aus:  and  two  batteries  of  artiUcrv 

uo7ft  Z  tf""'""  ""'  "•°"'  ™'"""-  ^'™^"  o 
support  us,  they  were  compelled  to  halt,  lying  down 
o^.  fc  g„„„j  ,<,^  ,„^^  ^^_^j^^_,  _^  .^  ^^      J    g  down 

or  then  o,™  artillery.    This  did  not  come  up  uZ 
t  was  nearly  dusk.    Before  it  opened  6re  we  be^an 
to  retreat  and  we  were  not  pursued  ^ 
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We  fell  back  on  two  small  hamlets  with  a  farm 
between  them,  and  here  we  entrenched  ourselves, 
putting  the  buildings  into  a  state  of  defence.  Dis- 
tant firing  was  heard  all  night,  and  we  received  a 
fresh  supply  of  ammunition,  and  heard  that  150  of 
the  guns  were  saved.  As  we  had  thirty  with  us  it 
was  estimated  that  about  twenty  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  besides  twenty  or  thirty  machine- 
guns. 

Outposts  reporting  that  the  German  division  which 
had  pursued  us  had  retired  northwards,  I  proposed, 
as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  for  us  to  see  our  way,' 
that  a  party  should  go  out  to  look  for  the  wounded 
men  of  our  battery.  These  brave  fellows  had  done 
their  duty  as  only  heroes  do  it— without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  or  the  least  flinching  at  the  most  trying 
moments ;  and  with  scarcely  a  groan  from  the  hor- 
ribly wounded,  whoso  sufferings  must  have  been 
excruciating. 

Although  unable  to  understand  a  word  I  uttered, 
all  who  stood  by,  when  informed  by  Polchowof  what 
was  proposed,  volunteered  to  accompany  me.  I 
took  about  thirty  men  with  stretchers,  which  were 
mostly  made  of  hurdles  obtained  at  the  farm. 

It  was  about  three  English  miles  to  the  spot  where 
the  batteries  had  been  first  posted  and  the  whole 
distance  was  thickly  littered  with  dead  bodies  of 
Germans  and  Russians  intermingled.  All  the 
wounded  except  those  desperately  hurt  had  been 
removed,  but  nono  of  the  enemy  were  about.  They 
appeared  to  be  kept  off  by  strong  patrols  of  our 
cavalry,  which  could  be  seen  in  the  distance;  and, 
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doubtless,  the  German  horsemen  were  in  view   as 
desultory  shots  were  fired  from  time  to  time. 

Dying  men  made  piteous  appeals  for  drink.     One 
poor  fellow  expired  while  we  were  in  the  act  of 
attending  to  him.     The  horribly  inhuman  nature  of 
the  Germans  was  evinced  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  had  made  prisoners  of  all  the  wounded  who 
would  probably  recover,  and  count  in  their  lists  of 
capture;  but  had  left  the  mortal  cases  (even  their 
own)   unattended,    to   linger   out   a   dreadful   and 
agonized  end.     Their  lack  of  feeUng  was  fiendish. 
They  had  not  even  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  men  thus  abandoned:  foi  we  found 
one  German  groaning,  and  seemingly  praying  for 
succour,  pinned  down  under  a  dead  horse.     He  was 
not  even  dangerously  hurt,   and   would,    I   think 
recover  under  the  treatment  he  would  receive  from' 
the  Russians.     For  though  these  northern  men  were 
often  barbarous  enough  on  the  field  of  battle   they 
were  never  cruel  to  their  prisoners,  or  to  injured 
men,  unless  these  were  known  to  have  been  guilty 
of  atrocities. 

The  sights  of  that  battle-field,  and  others  which  I 
afterwards  mtnessed,  will  be  a  nightmare  to  the  end 
of  life.  I  had  often  read  of  rivers  "running  red 
with  blood,"  and  thought  this  simply  poetic  exag- 
geration; but  when  we  went  to  a  brook  to  obtain 
water  for  some  gasping  men,  I  noticed  *hat  it  was 
horribly  tinged  with  dark  red  streaks,  which  seemed 
to  be  partly  coagulated  blood.  Some  light  frag- 
ments which  floated  by  were  undoubtedly  human 
brams;  yet  at  their  urgent  entreaty  we  gave  of  this 
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water  to  poor  creatures  to  drink,  for  no  other  was 
available. 

This  horror  was  not  comparable  to  what  we  wit- 
nessed  when   we   arrived   at   the   spot   wliere   the 
artiUery  slaughter  had  taken  place.     The  ground 
was   covered   with   dark   patches-blood   blotches. 
Fragments  of  flesh,  arms,  legs,  limbs  of  horses,  and 
scattered    mtestinea,    lay    everywhere    about    that 
horrible    "first  position."     On   the  ground  lay   a 
human  eye  and  M'ithin  an  inch  or  two  of  it,  a  cluster 
cf  teeth;  all  that  remained  of  some  poor  head  that 
had  been  dashed  away.     Where  the  body  was  that 
had  owned  these  relics  did  not  appear.     The  force 
of  impact   had  probably  diivcn  them  yards  and 
••^rds;  and  it  was  a  mere  chance  that  they  met  my 
v'ew.     Close  to  one  of  our  guns,  too  badly  broken 
to  be  worth  carrying  away  by  the  enemy,  uere  two 
brauTiy  hands,  tightly  clasping  the  handle  of  the 
sponge  with  which  their  owner  had  been  cleaning 
the  piece  when  they  had  been  riven  from  his  body 
The  man  was  close  by,  a  mere  mass  of  smashed 
flesh  and  bones,  with  thousands  of  beastly  flies  bat- 
tenmg  on  his  gore,  as  they  were  on  that  of  all  the 
corpses.     The    sight    was    unbearable.     Sick    and 
nearly  fainting,   I  had  to  lean  agahist  a  broken 
waggon  to  recover  myself. 

Our  wounded  had  been  murdered.  There  could 
be  no  question  of  that.  For  we  had  not  left  any 
behind  who  were  capable  of  fighting,  yet  a  dozen 
had  been  finished  ofl  by  bayonet  wounds-and  Ger- 
man bayonets  make  awful  jagged  wounds  because 
their  weapons  have  saw-backs. 
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One  bayoneted  gunner  was  not  quite  dead  At 
long  intervals-about  a  minute  it  seemed  to  me^ 
he  made  desperate  efforts  to  breathe;  and  every  time 
he  did  so  bubbles  of  blood  welled  from  the  wound 
in  his  breast,  and  a  horrible  gurgling  sound  came 
from  both  tliroat  and  breast.  There  were  two  doc- 
tors m  our  party,  but  they  looked  at  each  other,  and 
shook  their  heads  when  they  examined  this  miser- 
able man.  Nothing  could  be  done  for  him  except 
to  place  him  in  a  more  comfortable  position  War 
is  hellish. 

Wo  found  another  of  our  men  alive.    His  plight 
was  so  terrible  that  it  was  hardlv  worth  while  to 
increase  his  suffering  by  carrying  him  away      We 
did  so:  but  he  died  before  we  had  gone  two  versts 
On  that  part  of  the  field  which  the  Germans  had 
been  compelled  to  cross  without  waiting  to  carry 
out  their  fell  work,  we  found  more  survivors,  and 
took  back  a  dozen,  of  whom  three  were  Germans 
There  happened  to  be  no  Red  Cross  men  with  our 
division  just  then;  but  we  sent  them  to  the  rear  in 
empty  provision  waggons. 

This  is  what  I  saw  of  the  battle  of  Biezum  if  this 
18  its  correct  designation.     According  to  p'olchow 
the  Russian  centre  was  at  Radnazovo,  a  town    or 
large  village,  eleven  versts  further  east;  and  the 
whole    front    extended    more    than    thirty    versts 
though  the  hottest  fighting  was  near  Biezum      It 
was  afterwards  reported  that  10,000  Russians  were 
killed  m  this  engagement,   and   40,000   wounded 
The  Germans  must  have  lost  heavily  too     I  saw 
thousands  of  their  dead  lying  on  the  ground  near 
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Biezum  alone.  The  fight  was  not  a  victory  for  the 
Russians,  and  scarcely  could  be  claimed  as  such  by 
the  Germans.  The  two  forces  remamed  in  contact, 
and  fighting  continued  with  more  or  less  intensity 
until  it  developed  into  what  modern  battles  seem 
destined  to  be,  a  prolonged  series  of  uninterrupted 
operations. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  FIGHTING    UP  TO   THE    26tH  AUGUST 

There  appeared  to  be  nearly  300  men  in  Polchow's 
battery  when  we  wont  into  action:  only  fifty-nine 
remained  with  the  four  guns  we  saved  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  and  not  one  of  these  escaped  a  more  or 
less  serious  hurt,  thougii  some  were  merely  scratched 
by  small  fragments  of  shell  or  bruised  by  shrapnel 
buUets.  At  least  twenty  of  the  men  would  have 
been  justified  in  going  to  hospital ;  several  ultimately 
had  to  do  so,  and  one  died.  Even  British  soldiers 
could  not  have  shown  greater  heroism.  Chouraski 
the  non-commissioned  officer  who  had  attached  him- 
self to  me,  had  a  bullet  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
left  arm  yet  he  brought  me  some  hot  soup  and  black 
bread  after  dark;  whence  obtanied,  or  how  prepared, 
1  have  no  idea.  I  was  much  touched  by  the  man's 
kmdness.  AH  the  soldiera  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact  were  equally  kind:  and  I  have  noticed  that 
the  men  of  other  armies  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact  m  the  course  of  my  life,  even  the  Germans, 
seemed  to  see  something  in  my  personality  which 
attracted  them,  and  to  desire  to  be  friendly  Per- 
haps they  instinctively  realized  that  I  am  an  admirer 
of  the  military  man;  or  perhaps  it  was  the  bonhomie 
vriiich  ig  universal  amongst  soldiers.    Certainly  I 
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got  on  weU  with  them  aU.  though  some  time  elapsed 
before  we  could  understand  a  simple  sentence  spoken 
on  either  side.  ^ 

For  two  days  I  was  not  fit  for  much :  then  I  went 

Ih  k\T*  "^^^  ^  detachment  of  sixty  gumiers 
which  had  arrived  from  Petrograd  via  Warsaw,  j 
found  the  battery  and  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
encamped  to  t  he  westward  of  Przasnysz. 

Heavy  fighting  was  going  on  somewhere  in  front- 
but  the  contending  troops  were  not  in  sight.  The 
whole  country  was  full  of  smoke,  and  the  smeU  of 
burning  wood  and  straw  was  nearly  suffocating. 
The  Germans  had  set  fire  to  everything  that  would 
burn,  mcludmg  the  woods.     During  the  night  heavy 

t^TJl        '"^  ^'"'  "^^  *^"^^  extinguished  most 
of  the  fires  and  saved  a  vast  quantity  of  timber. 

I  could  see  that  the  Germans  had  been  driven 
back  a  considerable  distance;  and  the  Russians 
claimed  to  have  won  great  victories  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stshutchen  and  Graevo,  and  to  have 

bo^de?  P^f  ,f^'^^0  ^-^  across  the  German 
border.  That  they  were  making  progress  was 
obvious;  and  on  the  20th  August  I  witnessed  some 
desperate  infantry  fighting. 

The  Germans  came  on,  as  they  always  did    in 
immense  columns  literally  jammed  together,  so  that 

t,2  T  """'"  *f  ^  '^^^'^  ^'  ^  umiecessarily  long 
time.  The  usual  newspaper  phrase,  "FalW  iS 
heaps,  was  quite  justifiable  in  this  case.  Thousands 
feU  m  ten  muiutes;  and  the  remainder  broke  and 

them     T     "'  n'  f  °^^  "'  *^^^  ««^--  *«  «top 
them.    I  wa.  weU  m  front  and  saw  what  took  place 
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The  German  offloera  struck  their  men  with  th..-. 
sword,  and  in  several  oa,es  out  th"m  dTwntd 
I  saw  one  of  them  fl,e  his  .evolver  into  the^^^d 

sh^se™' aT'"""^  -^  "•™  ""••  -»■'  ^0  -t  ^r™ 

tin?,".  '*"'''''"'■  '""•  "'•"P*"''  »  '»«<'h  oloser  forma- 
tion than  was  wise,  and  suffei^d  severely  in  eZL 
quence,   but  they  never  wavered.    The  SerTn^ 
came  on  again  and  again,  nine  time^  to  aS    a„^ 
proved  themselves  wonderful  troops.     Four  out  o1 
he  nme  charges  they  drove  home'^and ""erl^ 
some    desperate    bayonet    Bghtrng   m    which    Z 
Teutons  proved  to  be  no  match  for  the  M^covitt 
The  last  named  used  the   "weapon  of  victonr^^ 
mth    temble   effect,    disproving   aU   the   moZn 

WnTal^t  ell/e  '"7'"""*^  °'  opposingWi™ 

On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  taken  as  certainlv 
proved  that  men's  nerves  are  more  steeled  tht  etr 
they  were,  and  that  the  same  body  of  „ 

make  repeated  and  suc«ve  attack,  witkn  ve^^ 
short  penods  of  time.  In  the  above  attack.  fS 
bodies  of  troops  were  brought  up  each  time  tat 
he  remnants  of  the  battaUons  p,^Wously  us^'were 
always  driven  on  to  front.  I  noticed  thL  on  thl™ 
occasions  the  8«h  regiment  (probably  LandweS! 
formed  part  of  the  attacking  force  "™«i>r) 

"  Driven  on  "  is  the  correct  term.    The  German 
officers  mvanably  drove  their  men  to  front  of  Zm 
ft^rtit'S  ;onta.t  with  their  foes,   the  soldle^ 
fought  with  fury.    It  was  the  prelimtoary  advance 
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that  seemed  to  discompoflo  them :  and,  indeed  their 
losses  were  dreadful.  Thoy  certainly  loft  at  least 
30.00.)  dead  and  wounded  on  the  ground  on  the 
^Oth  Tlie  greater  ninnber  were  dead,  iK'caiiHe  those 
who  lay  helpless  received  a  groat  part  of  Mio  lire 
intended  for  their  retreating  eornradoH,  and  thus 
were  riddled  through  and  through. 

The  R„R8ian  artillery  played  on  the  masses  both 
when  they  advanced  and  retreated;  but  the  fight 
was  chiefly  an  infantry  one.     The  full  effect  of  the 
guns  could  not  be  brought  into  play  without  danger 
of  injury  to  our  omi  men.     In  the  end  the  Russians 
chased  the  enemy  back  and  the  artillery  was  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  them.     Considerable  ground 
was  gamed;  but  four  or  five  versto  to  the  rear  of 
their  first  position  the  Germans  were  found  to  bo 
strongly  entrenched.     Tiie  day's  fight  was  finished 
by  a  charge  of  a  largo  body  of  Cossacks  and  Russian 
light  cavalry.     Tliey  swept  away  the  force  of  Ger- 
man horsemen  who  ventwed  to  oppose  them,  .,nd 
also  drove  back  several  battalions  of  infantry        ,at 
part  of  the  Russian  Army  which  had  been  er    cged 
bivouacked  on  tlio  grourd  they  had  fought  over 

The  cries  of  the  wounded  during  the  night  were 
terrible  to  hear,  and  came  from  many  diiTerent 
points  and  distances.  Hundreds  must  have  died 
from  want  of  attention,  and  hundreds  more,  on 
both  sides,  were  muraercd.  The  Germans,  who 
were  hovering  about  in  small  parties,  persistently 
fired  on  the  R.d  Cross  men,  so  Uttle  could  be  done 
tor  the  dying;  and  the  cruelties  which  were  per- 
petrated, and  which  were  revealed  (so  I  was  told) 
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by  tho  shouts,  entreaties  and  imprecations  of  the 

part  cularly   in   tho   Co8«aekR,    and   led   to   foirf.^ 
repnsaMo  that  in  one  part  of  the  Mai  L!;t 

hat  after  I  had  seen  two  Russians  brought  in  with 
then-  eyes  gouged  out.  and  another  witj,  h^  Zl 
and  ea«  cropped,  and  his  lacerated  tongue  oZg 
from  Ins  mouth,  I  had  not  a  word  of  protest  to  ,W 
against  these  rcDrisals      TJ.p  rJ  l  '^ 

fiends    nnrl    /''''''7'-   /^'o  ^'^'r'n'-ins  were  finished 

men  nnf  T"""'!  ''"  *''^'^  ^^^  ^^«"»  a  body  of 

men  notonous  for  their  fierceness;  and  they  J  get 

^-     I  will  say  this,  though:   that  throughout  tl.o 

c      iKu,n„omstar^eofaRus.ianinJurla/awom^ 
or  a  eh  Id  came  under  my  notice;  nor  did  I  hear  of 

g>rl8,  .1,0  were  seen  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 

by  then-  own  people;  and  tlie  horrible  treatment  the 
Polish  women  received  froui  the  hands  o  it 
Germans  has  already  been  mentioned  and  was  ever 

tTe"j;'2  T'  ''"  "'^'^  ''  ''''  ''^^  I  «P-t  ;  th 
ino  Russian  Army. 

I  ;yould  hero  make  mention  of  tho  q„,,Iity  of  tho 
««  and  German  soldiery.    Con^Vion  8„oep^ 
mo   he  rank,  of  an  army  numbers  of  men  whH^ 
totaUy  unfit  for  a  military  life  and  a  stiU  further 
nu,nber  who  abl>or  it.    I„  the  present  var,  hXd 
and  vmdtctjve  feeUng  generally  has  run  very  1  Sh 
on  tho  northern  side  of  the  fighting  area;  and  this 
o.rcum,taneo  seems  to  have  greatly  inct^ased  ^.o 
war-hke  ,nst,nct  of  tho  masse,,  a.,d  consequently 
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dccrenscd  the  nii  i,!)er  of  what  I  may  term  the 
natural  non-con>». 'Mnts.  In  the  Russian  ranks, 
and  I  believe  i  ,  i  (v  ^man  also,  this  class  is  weeded 
out  as  far  a.  ,,-  sthl-v  %nd  rel«>gated  to  the  organiza- 
tions which  ].yj\  d  ■  to  do  with  the  fighting  lino— 
that  is,  the  ml  vi  ^rative  services,  and  troops 
organized  to  „  •iju,  ii.  the  !ines  of  commimication. 
But  these  fellov     i'lw  .  non-combatants,  or 

haters  of  the      rUtv's  '  '  iran— are,  when  found 

in  the  fighting  i  mi^js,  t  lit  -i  detestable  scoundrels 
imaginable;  ai.  !  I  H  !;..,  .Jie  greater  part  of  the 
atrocities  committed  may  bo  laid  to  their  charge. 
They  lose  no  opportunity  of  indulging  in  lust  and 
murder;  and  n^  in  civil  life  they  are  mostly  wastrels, 
thieves  and  would-be  murderers,  they  find  in  war 
an  opportunity  to  indulge  in  those  vices  which 
practised  in  time  of  peace,  woiUd  bring  them  to 
the  prison  and  the  noose.  In  other  words,  the 
scum  of  the  big  cities  is  brought  into  the  army,  and 
often  proves  as  great  a  curse  to  its  own  administra- 
tive, as  it  does  to  that  of  tht3  enemy.  Not  all  the 
Germans  were  fiends— not  aU  the  Russians  saints. 

Early  in  the  war  many  of  the  German  regiments 
were  composed  of  exceedingly  fine  looking  men. 
There  was  a  decided  deterioration  later  on,  but  this 
was  more  in  appearance  than  quality:  they  still 
fought  with  determined,  or  desperate,  courage- 1  am 
inclined  to  think,  often  the  last-named.  They  were 
taught  that  the  only  way  to  escape  the  brutality  of 
theu-  officers  was  to  face  the  courage  of  their  foes 
They  chose  the  latter.  Often  hundreds— whole 
companies  together— ru«hed  over  to  the  Russians 
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throw  down  their  arms,  and  surrcndorod  themKolvcB 
priBoners  of  war.  No  such  iristanco  over  occurred 
in  the  Ru8«ian  rankw.  The  RusHian  soldior  in  a  very 
pious  man,  and.  like  the  x\orth  Aryan  ntock  from 
which  lio  has  sprung,  is  a  gn-at^  woi-Miiipper  of 
ancestry  and  his  superiors.  His  commanding  (»fficer, 
like  his  Czar,  is  a  inither.  or  a  Little  Father— a 
sacred  being— his  priest  as  weU  as  liis  temporal 
master.  Tlio  consequence  is  that  olHcer  and  soklier 
are  one,  a  conjunction  that  is  of  great  value  from 
the  military  standpoint. 

This  is  never  the  case  iu  tlie  (German  Army.    The 
Teutonic  officer  is  a  brute  and  a  shivi-diiver,  and 
his  soldiers  fear  him  if  they  do  not  hate  him.     I 
doubt  if  any  German  soldier  ever  gets  tlirough  his 
training  without  being  r.peatedly  struck  by  ail  his 
superiors  from  the  unt(  r-oflieer  upwards.     Feathers 
show  how  the  whid  scis.     A  TruKsiaa  regiment  (the 
Pomeranian  Grenadiers)  was  route-marching.     One 
of  the  musicians  blew  a  false  note:  the  bandmaster 
immediately  turned  and  struck  the  man  a  stinging 
blow  on  the  face.     1  believe  the  German  Army  is 
the  only  one  in  the  work!  where  such  an  incident 
could  occur.     Like  master,  like  man.     One  Irute 
breeds  another. 

Taken  on  the  whole  the  old  dagc  that  "ono 
volunteer  is  worth  two  pressed  men  '  is  true;  but  an 
army  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  eouM  not  be  success- 
fully met  by  one  of  a  million  or  two.  Numbers  must 
count  when  they  are  excessive;  though  things 
militate  against  this  rule  sometimes.  If  an  army 
has  not  its  heart  iu  a  contest  very  inferior  numbers 
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to  me  that  both  the  great  nations  had  their  hearts 
m  the  war:  tiie  surprising  thing  is  that  Russia  with 
her  huge  hordes  has  so  far  done  so  little-Germany 
liard  pressed  on  all  sides  effected  so  much 

J^rT  ^""'tu  ""'"^  ''^'^"^  *^^^*  I  d«  "«*  take  the 
fswen  a?I  '""''J^r'''  -  P^og---g  as  fast  and 
as  vvell  as  she  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  * 
^et  I  am  imable  to  point  out  very  clearly  where  her 
prmcjpal  defect  lies.  She  brought  up  froops  very 
rapidly;  and  by  the  .oth  August's  he  had  an 
enormous  army  in  the  field  on  the  East  Prussian 
fron  ler.  At  this  time,  and  later  on,  I  learned  that 
her  Imes  extended  throughout  the  German  borde 

was  s  [dtT  *'"M  ^'"^'"^  ^^  *^^  ^"^"^  -d  «he 
these  Imes.  The  Germans  had  not  nearly  so  many 
-probably  not  more  than  2,500,000  cr  3,000,000; 
but  they  had  the  power,  by  means  of  their  rail- 
ways, to  concentrate  on  a  given  point  very  rapidly 
and  so  equal,  or  more  than  equal,  the  Russians  who 

eo^n'^Tt?*    f'^""'"    railway  communication 
could  not^take  advantage  of  their  superior  nuuibers. 
If  the  last-named  saw  a  weakness  in  any  part  of  the 
^rman  defensive  and  attempted  to  take  advantage 
of  It,  before  they  could  bring  up  an  adequate  number 
of  troops  the  Germans  had  discovered  their  inten- 
tions and  rushed  up  a  sufficient  force  to  secure  the 
threatened  point:  and  this  they  did  by  bringing  men 
from  positions  so  numerous,  and  so  distant,  that 
they  nowhere  materiaUy  weakened  their  line;  or,  if 
*  This  paragraph  was  written  four  or  five  months  ago. 
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they  did  so,   they  were  enabled    to  conceal    the 
fact. 

It  is  really  vory  wondci-ful.  A  great  part  of 
Central  Europe,  Austria  and  Germany,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  armed  men  extending  roughly, 
a  distance  of  1,5;)0  milos.  and  defended  by  a  force 
of  about  14.0()O.OfM)  mm,  or  some  five  men  to  the 
linear  yard.  This  is,  in  modern  war,  a  sufficient 
number  for  effective  attack  or  defence,  on  ordinary 
ground;  but  it  is  not  too  many,  and  in  prolonged 
operation  may  prove  to  be  too  few  on  some  descrip- 
tions of  terre-plem.  Yet,  after  ten  months  of  the 
fiercest  and  mo:.f  destructive  fighting  tiic  world  has 
ever  seen,  this  ring  of  r  nxed  men  ha.s  not  been 
broken,  though  persist  em  iy  attacked  by  thr.^c  of 
the  most  powerful  military  nations  on  eai  h. 

My  estimate  of  tlie  number  of  German  and 
Austrian  troops  actually  in  the  fighting  line  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
numbers  stated  in  English  newspppers.  1  note  this ; 
but  do  not  think  that  14,()(.<\000  is  an  exaggera- 
tion, I  have  information,  and  am  not  merely  guess- 
ing. Nor  arc  the  losses  of  the  enemy  overstated 
by  me, 

Down  to  the  present  date  the  losses  of  the  Gerjuans 
and  Austrians  amount  to  about  3,000,000  r.i.m;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  quite  Uvo  thirds  of  these 
would  be  wounded  men  who  would  recover,  and 
go  back  to  their  respective  fighting-lines:  so  that 
the  actual  number  of  men  permanently  put  out  of 
action  is  about  1,000,000,  including  those  accounted 
for  by  the  French,   British,  and  Belgian  armies. 
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Of  these  the  greator  part  fell  in  the  fighting  T  have 
deeenbed  and  am  about  to  describe,  fighttaVwWoh 

wZlTtt:  '"°'°r "  "^""^  ""  t4ossel7„n  „, 

Warsaw  on  the  one  side  and  its  defence  on  the  otlier 

me  importanee  of  this  combat  wiU  be  r^coS 

^e  tot  r"™"^''*''  *»-*  ti»  taking  of  wXt 

The  vision  of  one  man,   especially  in  war    is 

pia:^\:f  '•*'  ""'r"  --^•"■^  "-arLk 

deira^H  ^""'  ■"  ''''''=''  '  "»•  I  '""'«1  a  good 
buf  it  ^^  7r  Tu  ""  ""'  "'""^  ">  '"^  "-d  verify, 
alwavsT  ,  ^  °*''"™<'  """■  '"PO^^We  to  be 

aJw^s  sure-always  correct;  and  without  doubt 

ari  lr"^T"  "  '"^  '«'™"™-    What  I 
saw,  I  saw.  and  th,s  may  be  relied  on:  what  I 

guessed,  or  was  , old,  I  have  advanced  with  cL«on 

Taken  as  a  whole  I  think  my  account  of  the  fig.  ,1 

m  Poland  and  East  Prussia  is  as  reliable  as  ifmt^ 

I  heldrr".  '"  !!"'  '^'  "  "-^  remembered  that 

sucirtotrrM^'f  °"  ^^^^ »« «-- 

SuwaSr  1       ""JShbourhoods  of  Gumbinnen  and 

moTe  than^  n  r      /I  "™  ""''  '"  ""  ""*  "«'« 
more  than  100  versts  from  our  position.    The  first 

named  ,s  an  open  town  in  East  Prussia  twtnty^ve 

versts  over  the  border;  and  the  news  gave  gift  Vov 

invaded.    My  mfotmants  of  the  details  were  Major 
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Polohow  and  two  or  three  officers  who  spoke  a  little 

Be?vi     !,     f'r^  "^^  ^^'*^  ^^^«  *«  ^-ke  them! 
selves  understood  to  me. 

Iliere  was  said  to  have  been  desperate  fighting 
with  heavy  losses,  the  capture  of  many  German 
prisoners  and  the  complete  arniihHation  of  a  whole 
division  of  the  enemy. 

The  occupation  of  Gumbinnen  was  of  great  im- 
portance because  it  is  on  the  Prussian  dLt  li^e 
to  Vdna,  one  of  the  most  important  railway  centres 
m  this  part  of  Russia  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
empire     Although  the  Russians  could  not  mat 

doubt  had  an  important  effect,  and  possibly  helped 
more  than  seems  to  have  been  seen  in  sa^^ng 
Warsaw  from  the  enemy's  hands.  For  had  thef 
pT!?' ^  ^/--"g  Vilna,  the  Russian  force  n 
Poland  would  have  been  deprived  largely,  if  n^t 
entirely,  of  reinforcements  and  suppliesVgenerTl 
It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  war  in^Poland 
and  East  Prussia  that  neither  side  seemed  able  to 
keep  an  important  position  for  any  length  of  time 

mornrrrr',"'"'  '^^^  ^  '^^^^^  ^^-^  ^-r 

moment,  and  which  one  would  have  thought  would 

and  yet  they  were  soon  retaken  or  rendered  Sn- 
Ini     tr«  w'  advantages  of   their  seizure  lost, 
in  tact  the  fighting  swayed  to  and  fro.     Here  to-dav 
there  to-morrow,  the  battle  was  lost  or  won      It 
was  aU  a  question  of  railways. 

On  tlie  21«t  the  Russians  crossed  the  frontier  be- 
tween Janow  and  Chorzellen,  aiid  advanced  towards 
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Ortelsbcrg,  driving  in  a  force  of  Uhlans  and  smashing 
»  battery. 

The  next  day  they  were  met  by  a  force  at  Villcn- 
berg,  which  partially  outflanked  us.  Desperate 
fighting  ensued,  the  Germans  suffering  terrible 
losses:  but  they  had  an  object  to  effect— to  hold 
the  Russians  until  reinforcements  arrived.  These 
were  run  doMH  rapidly  from  Koenigsbcrg  and  the 
Russians  outnumbered  and  forced  back.  The  fight 
was  lost  because  the  Germans  had  a  network  of 
railways  behind  t!i-m,  while  the  nearest  Russian 
line  was  45  versts  a^vay.  These  facts  require  no 
comment.  A  Russian  railway  at  Chorzellcn  would 
have  saved  the  day,  and  led  to  the  investment  and 
probable  fall  of  Koenigsberg.  It  would  have  made 
the  occupancy  of  Tilsit  and  Memel  permanent,  and 
would  almost  certainly  have  changed  the  results  of 
the  campaign  in  this  region. 

As  it  was,  we  had  to  f?11  back;  but  we  did  so 
fighting  stubbornly,  and  giving  groimd  very  slowly, 
reinforcements    hourly    arriving    by    march. -route. 
Finally  we  made  a  stand  at  Chorzcllen,   and  the 
Prussians  tried  their  usual  tactics  of  repeated  attacks 
in  masses.     They  left  10,G(;0  dead  before  the  town 
(it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  big  village),  and  then 
entrenched  themselves  at  a  hamlet  called  SlrafEen- 
berg,  several  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to- 
wards Unterbcrg :  and  then  a  terrific  artillery  duel 
commenced.     I  calculated  that  30,0u()  shots  an  hour 
were  fired  from  both  armies.     The  air,  the  ground, 
everywhere  and  everything,  seemed  to  be  alive  with 
bursting  shells.    The  roar  of  guns  and  explosions 
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was  incessant  and  quite  drowned  the  sound  of  the 
infantry  firing.  Afterwards  many  men  were  deaf- 
I  myself  could  hear  no  sounds  for  two  days. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  guns  were  in  action 
nor  the  calibre  of  them.     On  our  side  only  field  guns 
were  used    and  if  the  Germans  had  any  of  larger 
size  they  were,  at  this  time,  few  in  number.     Hun- 
dreds of  machine-guns  were  used  on  both  sides,  and 
yet  the  slaughter  was  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  ammunition  expended.     As  in  all  battles 
according  to  my  experience,  the  principal  part  of 
the  destruction  was  due  to  infantry  fire.     Of  course 
the  loss  of  life  was  very  great.     I  can  only  say  the 
ground  was  heaped  with  dead  and  dying.     At  each 
successive  assault  the  Germans  moimted  the  heaps 
of  corpses  to  get  at  our  men  and.  faUing  on  their 
comrades,  caused  the  slain  to  lie  in  heaps  and  ridges 
in  an  extraordinary  and  dreadful  way.    The  wounded 
in  the  underlying  layei-s  must  have  been  suffocated- 
and  the  blood  ran  down  the  slopes  in  streams. 

This  fearful  form  of  fighting  went  on  from  the 
22nd  to  the  2Sth  August  without  any  intermission, 
except  occasionally  a  few  hours  in  the  night-time 
rarely  even  then.     I,  like  others,  sometimes  slept 
the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion;  but  during  the  waken- 
ing hours  I  do  not  remember  that  the  firing  ever 
entirely  ceased.     Generally  the  sound  of  it  was  a 
continuous  roar.     The  heavens  were  lit  up  by  the 
reflections  of  discharged  guns  and  bursting  shells, 
and  the  pandemonium  was  dominated  by  a  shriek- 
ing sound,  probably  occasioned  by  the  rush  of  pro 
jectiles  through  the  air.    The  terrific  noise  affected 
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my  brain  bo  that  for  weeks  afterwards  I  was  afflicted 
with  a  head-noise  resembling  a  loud  hissing,  almost  in- 
tolerable to  bear  as  it  interfered  with  necessary  rest. 
The  front  of  this  terrific  battle  was  very  extensive 
—200  versts  I  was  told;  and  the  Russians  claimed 
to  have  had  3,000,000  men  in  action.    At  the  same 
time  fighting  was  going  on  in  GaUcia,  and  there 
were  some  isolated  contests,  south  and  west  of  our 
position.     The  fortune  of  the  contending  parties 
vaned  greatly;  in  some  places  the  Prussians  were 
forced  back,  in  others  the  Russians.    Neither  side 
had  a  decided  victory  in  any  part  of  the  field,  and 
the  ground  lost  or  won  never  exceeded  a  verst  or 
two  in  extent  and  was  often  less  than  a  hundred 
yards.    So  it  is  proved  that  close  and  hand-to-hand 
fighting  are  not  things  of  the  past,  as  many  have 
thought  them  to  be.     On  the  contrary,  close  fighting 
IS  more  often  and  more  extensively  resorted  to  than 
ever  it  has  been  previously,  even  in  the  open  field; 
and  I  think,  more  fiercely  contested.    At  any  rate 
I  saw  several  battalions  on  each  side  so  nearly 
destroyed  that  they  were  practically  wiped   out 
A  battalion    of   the   9th   West   Siberian  regiment 
on  our  side,  and  a  territorial  battalion  of  the  59th 
Prussians  met  with  such  a  fate.    Not  fifty  of  the 
Russians  nor  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  Germans 
came  out  of  the  scrimmages.     They  were  greatly 
outnumbered,  and  some  of  those  lost  were  prob- 
ably taken  prisoners;  but  I  can  say,  from  actual 
sight  of  the  incidents,  that  in  each  case  the  men 
fought  with  desperate  bravery  and  evinced  no  desire 
to  surrender. 
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«li?r  Z^  '""""^  '*''*^  ^«^*^"£  '0°;  ^^i'  gener- 
foes  •  InH  r'T  '"''"  ^^"^^rically  superior  to  their 
foes  and  the  Germans,  more  often  than  otherwise 
avoided  proffered  battle.  In  a  few  instar'^ 
squadrons  and  regiments  charged  one  another,  the 
Germans  always  getting  the  worst  of  it.  and  in  one 
case  at  least  bemg  much  cut  up.  The  Russian 
cavaby  even  attacked  infantry,  but  though  they 

that  only  m  exceptional  instances  can  cavahr  now 
succes^uUy  contend   with    modemly   armed  foot 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE   CAVALRY  FIOHTINO   BEFORE   KOENIOSBERO 

The  battery  to  which  I  had  attached  myself  was 
destroyed  on  the  26th.     It  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
opposing  firo  which  nothing  could  withstand,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  withdraw  it.    It  was  found 
impossible  to  limber  up  the  guns:  all  the  horses 
were  idilcd,  and  only  five  or  six  of  the  drivers  left. 
All  the  guns,  too,  were  damaged ;  and  Polchow,  the 
commanding  officer,  gave  the  order  for  the  few  men 
left  to  endeavour  to  save  themselves.     As  the  words 
were  being  spoken  a  shell  burst  full  on  him,  and, 
riddled  by  shrapnel  bullets,  he  dropped  dead  without 
a  struggle.     About  20  men  only  got  away  and  no 
horses  were  saved.     My  own  was  shot  the  moment 
I  mounted  it,  and  pinned  me  to  the  ground  by  its 
weight.     I  was  exposed  to  the  full   blast  of  the 
German  guns  for  nearly  two  hours.     Partly  shielded 
by  the  carcass  I  escaped  injury,  '.hough  my  clothes 
were  torn  to  rags  by  shrapnel  bullets.     The  escape 
was  miraculous.     By-and-by  the  Germans  fell  back, 
after  suffering  murderous  losses;  and  I  was  rescued 
from  my  perilo'j'H  position  by  some  infantry  soldiers 
of  the  70th  regiment. 

The  loss  of  Polchow  was  a  serious  one  to  me, 
although  I  had  known  him  so  short  a  time,  to  say 
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lT^t\V^"  "^"'^  "^  ^""'^^  *  ^"^"d  f'°™  whose 
hands  I  had  received  many  kindnesses.  Other 
riends.  too.  were  lost  in  these  terrible  fights,  but 
the  non-com.  Chouraski  escaped,  though' he  wa 
standmg  near  one  of  our  ammunition-carts  when  it 
was  struck  by  a  shell  and  blown  up 

of  mIT  ^''l\\^''''y  ^^'^"t  0"t  to  bring  in  the  bodies 
of  Major  Polchow  and  two  other  artillery  officers 
who  had  lost  their  lives  during  the  day  It  was 
ram,„g  heavily  at  the  time;  but  the  Germans  heard 

man  killed  and  another  wounded 

We  returned  the  fire,  but  had  nothing  to  ..im  at 
except  the  occasional  flash  of  a  rifle;  so  we  retSed 
carrymg  the  bodies  of  our  dead  comrades  with  us 
and  buned  thorn  in  the  middle  of  a  small  pi^e.' 
cop.o.  with  rough  wooden  crosses  at  the  heads  of  the 

meT'ar  t"'  "'  '"^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^P^  -^  — ^- 
paign.     The  Russians  always  scrupulously  revered 

that  the  Germans  were  not  so  humane,  but  hurt  the 

oe.mg.      ,  aroused  the  ire  of  us  all,  m:.  ai  j~ 

alike,  by  then-  beastly  indecencies  on  the  graves  of 

blu^acdjo  be  so  diity-minded  and  cowardly. 
Ihe  battery  was  ordered  to  be  reformed    men 

which,  I  believe,  came  via  Petrograd;   but  as  I 
would  not  have  cared  to  servo  ufder  the  office 

from  a  Staff  Officer  a  permit,  signed  by  the  Grand 
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Duke  Nicholas,  enabling  me  to  go  practically  where 
I  liked.  For  a  time  I  was  with  the  11th  Corps 
then  with  the  6th,  and  afterwards  with  several' 
detachments  and  corps.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing 
that  I  followed  this  course,  as  it  enabled  me  to  see 
much  more  and  to  learn  more  than  I  could  have  done 
had  I  remained  attached  to  a  small  unit. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  there  was  very  severe  fight- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Villenberg,  at  which  I  was 
not  present.  At  least  20,000  prisoners  were  brought 
to  the  rear,  together  with  a  number  of  horses,  guns 
and  waggons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Germans  received  a  severe  defeat  on  these  two  days 
and  were  compelled  t-  retire  a  great  distance  in  a 
disorganized  condition. 

During  these  two  days  enormous  reinforcements 
came  up  on  the  Russian  side,  including  four  cavalry 
divisions.    There  was  great  enthusiasm  in  our  ranks 
because  news  came  to  hand  that  the  Russians  had 
the  Austrian  army  in  a  trap,  and  we  might  expect 
to  hear  of  great  things  before  the  week  had  run  out 
On  the  29th  I  rode  with  the  5th  division  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  by  midday  we  had  arrived 
in  front  of  Allenstein,  which  is  a  junction  of  five  or 
SIX  railway  lines  and  is  situated  about  70  English 
miles  from  Koenigsberg. 

The  people  flew  before  us  terror-stricken,  and  a 
regiment  of  German  hussars  was  destroyed.  I  am 
afraid  there  were  some  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the 
Cossacks.  Without  defending  them  I  must  remark 
that  the  Prussians  had  set  them  a  very  bad  example, 
and  they  were  not  slow  to  imitate  it.     Villages  were 
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burnt  an.l  somo  oivili.m,s  slain,  and  there  were  some 
oUicr  JauiL-ntablo  occurrences. 

A  Gorman  brigad.  of  h-.avy  cavalry  foil  back,  and 
the  railway-station  together  with  a  considerable  part 
ot  the  town  of  Allenstoia  were  destroyed,  partly 
hy  nre,  partly  by  being  blown  up;  while  the^ines 

moan  that  the  destruction  was  as  great  as  it  would 
be  under  H.milar  circumstances  in  Franco  or  Eng- 
land, for  the  district  is   not  a  country  u!  many 
culverts  and  bridges.     The  ground  is  marshy,  with 
uumerouH    poo!,   and    lakes    of    considerable    Bize, 
which  afforded  good  shelter  to  such  German  troops 
as  were  .een,  and  enal,Ied  them  to  retire  without 
much  loss;  in  fact  there  was  scarcely  any  fighting 
on  this  day,  and  it  became  evident  that  they  M-ere 
waiting    for    reinforcements    before    venturing    to 
attack  the  overwhelming  mass  of  Russian  cavarly 
which  was  the  largest  body  of  horsemen  I  have  ever' 
heard  of  as  acting  in  one  luige  corps.     Probably 
they  mustered  40,000  lances  and  sabres,  and  they 
covered   the   whole   country   on   a  front   of   quite 
100  versts    extending  from  Allenstein  to  Goldapp 
near  Suvalki.  ^*^ 

The  whole  of  this  region  is  a  swamp  with  a  cres- 
centiclmeof  lakes  and  ponds-a  difficult  country  for 
cavalry  to  act  in;  but  the  Cossacks  crept  in  every- 
where, and  fire  and  lance  did  some  fell  work. 

In  some  places  there  was  fighting.  On  the  30th 
we  came  in  contact  with  a  division  of  Prussian 
mfantry  with  60  guns.  Our  men.  consisting  of 
dismounted  Cossacks,  dragoons  and  chasseurs,  with 
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30  horse-artillery  and  machmo  guns,  took  cover 
amongst  some  reeds  and  scattered  farm  buildings 
and  inflicted  some  loss  on  the  enemy,  who  did  not 
make  a  stand  but  soon  withdrew  behind  a  marshy 
lake,  their  guns  taking  a  made  road  where  they 
offered  a  good  mark,  so  that  a  couple  of  them  were 
knocked  over,  horses  and  all,  though  the  enemy 
saved  them  under  cover  of  darkness. 

At  night  the  railway-station  at  Bischofsburg  was 
destroyed  and  the  lino  torn  up  for  a  distance  of  four 
versts  east  and  west  of  it;  and  we  learned  that  our 
patrols  had  demolished  the  stations  at  Sensburg, 
Rastenburg,    Latzen    and    Nordenburg,    and    had 
pulled  up  many  versts  of  the  lino.    We  ourselves 
blew  up  the  station  at  Seeburg,  or  Seeburg  Road  as 
it  might  be  called,  for  the  town  is  situated  several 
versts  from  the  railway.    Altogether  we  seemed  to 
be  having  a  walk-over  in  this  region,  and  when 
news  arrived  on  the  2nd  September  that  the  Rus- 
sians,   after   a    week's   fighting,    had   crushed   the 
Austrian  Army  and  occupied  Lemberg,  the  excite- 
ment and  joy  in  our  division  were  such  as  I  never 
before  thought   the  phlegmatic  Muscovites  to  be 
capable  of,  and  I  began  to  entertain  the  belief  that 
the  campaign  would  be  a  short  one,  and  that  the 
boast  of  the  Russians  that  we  should  be  in  Berlin  in 
two  or  three  weeks'  time  was  no  vain  one. 

On  this  day  our  videttes  were  at  Friedland,  and 
we  learned  that  the  Prussians  had  come  out  of 
Koenigsburg  in  force,  and  that  there  had  been  severe 
fighting  ending  in  the  enemy  retiring  to  the  shelter 
of  their  forts.     The  Russian  commanders,  however, 
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do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  advisable  to  puwue 
the  foe  to  within  mngo  of  their  guuH.     On  the  3rd 
wo  approached  near  enough  to  be  able  to  tioe  two 
of  the  outlying  forts  of  the  great  stronglu^ld.     Many 
parties  of  Germans   watched  tlio  dozen   trooperg 
composing  our  advanced  guard;  but  there  was  no 
exchjuigo   of   shots.    Wo   8atisfi(  i    ..ursolvcrt   that 
certain  dispositions  of  the  enemy  were  intended  as 
a  luro  to  attract  a  considerable  body  of  our  troops 
within  destructive  range  of  their  concealed  parties. 
We  smelt  the  trap  and  declined  lo  bo  led  i  to  it, 
but  one  of  our  officers,  Lieuteu.»iU  Pitihuhiif,  with 
great  temerity  rode  up  to  an  omiai-n'  j  wliioh  gave 
him  a  great  command  of  view  and   mh  i.    ,  than 
200  yards  from  a  company  of  the  oiicu\y.     Ho  was 
not  shot  Pt,  but  a  number  of  mounted  men  rode 
towards  him,  and  to  avoid  being  taken  prisoner  he 
had  to  come  away  at  a  hand  gallop.     I  do  not  think 
the  information  he  gleaned  was  of  much  importance. 
The  officer   I  came  most  in  contact  with   waa 
Captain  Rudovka  of  the  10th  Dragoons,  but  acting 
as  intelligence  officer  to  the  commander  of  the  6th 
Division  of  Cossacks.     His   bad  English  and  my 
worse  French  enabled  us  to  understand  one  another, 
and  his  duties,  carrying  him  as  they  did  over  a  great 
deal  of  ground,  made  him  a  very  desirable  com- 
panion.    1  had  permission  also  to  keep  the  artillery- 
man  Chouraski    with    me.     He   was   an   excellent 
servant. 

The  Russian  officer  is  usually  a  splendid  fellow; 
jovial,  polite,  generous  and  frank  in  a  high  degree. 
He  is  not  so  well  versed  m  the  history  and  theory  of 
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his  profession  as  the  German  officer,  aad  not  a  patch 
on  his  British  comrade,  who,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  is  the  finest  officer  hi  the  world.  As  to  pluck 
and  courage,  there  is  not  an  appreciable  diiTerence 
in  any  of  the  armies.  I  witnessed  some  magnificent 
instances  of  bravery  in  both  Germans  aad  Russians; 
and  truth  to  tell,  acts  of  devilish  cruelty  in  both 
nations— acts  which  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
either  French  or  British  officers  could  commit,  how- 
ever great  the  provocation. 

There  are  peculiarities  in  all  peoples;  and  one  of 
those  of  the  Russians  is  the  number  of  females 
serving  in  then-  ranks,  many  of  them  as  officers. 
Indeed,  I  heard  tha  t  one  lady  commanded  a  regiment 
of  Cossacks  !     This  seems  to  me  on  a  par  with  a 
General  nuf.sing   a   baby!     But   I  never  was   "a 
lady's  man,"  so  perhaps  I  had  better  reserve  my 
opinions.     All  1  say  is  that  1  am  glad  the  lady  re- 
lerred  to  was  not  the  Colonel  of  an^      ,-unent  under 
the  wings  of  which  I  fought;  and  1  siiould  imagine 
that  any   "mere  male"   brought  before  a  court- 
martial  of  Amazons  would  stand  more  danger  of 
]>eing  spanked  than  shot. 

I  saw  some  of  these  female  soldiers— quite  a  score 
in  all.  There  was  nothing  particularly  romantic  in 
the  appearance  of  any  of  them.  Most  of  them  had 
the  aj)pearance  of  big,  lanky  raw-boned  boys;  faces 
oval,  features  "puddeny,"  and  complexions  pale. 
One  girl,  said  to  be  only  eighteen  years  old,  was  quite 
six  feet  high,  with  limbs  that  would  fit  a  grenadier. 
I  noticed  that  all  tho^e  I  sn-,v  were  dark-haired 
women.     They  are  said  to  have  been  enlisted  as 
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men  and  to  have  remained  in  their  regiments  gome 
time  before  their  sex  was  discovered.     When  this 
event  took  place  the  woman  was  allowed  to  remain 
m  the  service.     I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  where 
these  ladies  lodged,  as  ocrommodation  is  always 
limited  enough  in  the  tented  field.     I  found  that, 
in  the  case  I  was  so  rudo  as  to  pry  into,  the  gii-1 
slept  amongst  the  soldiers,  but  was  relegated  to  a 
tent   occupied   exclusively   by   married   men.    My 
admu-ation  was  grca.     The  wisdom  of  the  East  still 
reigns  m  Muscovite  brains.     Where  else  would  one 
find  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  combined  with  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove  but  in  a  tent  full  of  married 
men  unless,  indeed,  it  would  be  in  a  tent  full  of 
married  ladies  ? 

The  Northern  nations  are  iiot  prudish  in  the  matter 
of  housing  the  sexes  together.  Men  and  women 
sleep  promiscuously  in  one  compartment  in  their 
cottage,  farms,  etc. 

For  some  days  the  centre  of  fighting  was  in  Austrian 
Poland  and  Gahcia,  of  Mhich  we  could  see  nothing. 
There  was  also  a  powerful  advance  across  the  Geiman 
frontier  m  the  direction  of  Breslau.     More  weight 
was  given  to  these  evolutions  than  they  desczTed. 
For  a  tune  the   Russian  attacks  were  irresistible, 
but  the  Germans  invariably  succeeded  in  stemming 
them.     Ihe  reason  lies  in  a  nutshell.     The  enor 
mous  weight  of  millions  forced  the  enemy  back;  but 
he  always  rethcd  slowly,  doggedly;  and  when  he 
had  collected  a  sufficient  force  made  a  determined 
countei-attack  which  never  failed,  .ecause  man  for 
man  the  German  is  by  far  the  better  fighter     It 
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may  be  unpleasant  to  many  to  hear  this;  but  it  is 
true;  and  no  man  is  more  sorry  than  I  am  that  it 
is  BO.  The  German  is,  generally  speaking,  a  fero- 
cious brute,  but  he  is  possessed  of  the  bestial  courage 
of  a  tiger,  and.  like  that  fierce  animal,  has  an  in- 
satiable taste  for  blood.  To  say  that  the  German 
Army  is  an  organized  band  of  criminals,  a  trained 
body  of  thieves  and  murderers,  may  seem  to  be  far- 
fetched and  exaggerated  to  some  persons;  but  if 
they  had  witnessed  what  I  have  ^vitnessed  they 
would  not  say  so. 

Young  Polish  girls  were  forced  to  drink  until  they 
were  helplessly  drunk,  and  in  this  dreadful  condi- 
tion were  outraged  to  death.     The  body  of  an  aged 
female   (no   doubt   a   matron)   v.as  found   hanging 
from  a  tree  by  the  feet,  disembowelled  and  trussed 
as  a  hog,  with  this  notice  pinned  to  her,  "  An  old 
sow    left    to    be    salted."     A    whole    company    of 
Prussian  infantry  abused  one  poor  woman  who  died 
in  our  camp.     In  one  village  about  160  men  and 
male  chiidrcn,  down  to  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years, 
were    burned    alive.     In    another    place,    a    small 
hamlet  near  Shiplishki,  we  heard  the  screams  of 
burning  people,   and  afterwards  saw   the  charred 
remains  of  them.     These  are  not  isolated  instances: 
they  were  of  everyday  occurrence,  but  I  do  not  dwell 
on  them  for  iear  of  exciting  disgust.     The  murder 
and  mutilation  of  the  wounded  was  invariable  when 
the  enemy  had  time  to  effect  it,  and  we  became  to 
Bome  degree  hardened  to  such  commonplace  occur- 
rences. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  retaliated;  and 
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I  say,  what  wonder  that  they  did  so  ?  I  believe  in 
retaliation.  It  is  a  powerful  weapon  to  fight  with. 
It  frightened  the  Germans  and  afterwards,  to  a  very 
marked  extent,  put  a  check  on  their  atrocities.  I 
stood  by  and  saw  10  officers  and  100  soldiers  hanged; 
and  as  I  did  so  I  remembered  that  the  first  murders 
I  witnessed  in  this  horrible  war  were  those  of  Rus- 
sian subjects  by  the  Germans  at  Kalisz;  and  if  by 
holding  up  a  thumb  I  could  n^ve  saved  the  life  of 
any  one  of  these  110  scoundrels,  I  would  not  have 
lifted  it.  These  were  all  clearly  guilty  of  murder, 
woundmg,  torturing,  female  abusing,  and  plunder- 
ing. Still  I  must  say,  with  regard  to  the  Cossacks— 
they  are  terrible  fellows. 

I  have  mentioned  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Russian 
forces  the  number  of  women  found  in  their  ranks 
and  welcomed  there.  The  great  peculiarities  of  the 
German  Army,  apart  from  its  fiendish  brutality, 
are  the  prevalence  of  suicide  and  insanity  in  it! 
Some  months  later  than  the  time  I  am  writing  of,  a 
caj>tured  German  officer,  a  Lieutenant,  I  believe,  of  a 
Landwehr  regiment,  told  me  that  down  to  the  end 
of  February,  1915,  at  least  a  thousand  men  had 
destroyed  themselves;  and  he  mentioned  "t  as  a 
curious  fact  that  hardly  an}  of  these  miserable 
creatm-es  belonged  to  the  artillery  branch  of  the 
service.  The  reasons  for  destroying  themselves 
were  rarely  left  behind  by  the  victims  of  this  terrible 
infatuation.  Some  of  our  prisoners  destroyed  them- 
selves ;  and  I  saw  one  man  shoot  himself  on  the  battle- 
field. But  in  this  latter  instance  horror  at  the  sights 
around  him  was  the  probable  cause  of  the  deed. 
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Insanity  is  even  more  frequent  amongst  German 
soldiers  than  suicide.     At  the  battle  of  Darkehmen 
a    man.    quite   naked,    foaming   and   gesticulating 
wildly   rushed  towards  us.     The  astonishment  this 
excited  caused  a  lull  of  the  firing  at  the  spot,  and  ho 
dashed  along  for  500  yards  at  a  tremendous  speed 
leapmg  and  springing  like  a  stag.     He  made  straight 
for  our  ranks,  where  he  was  knocked  down  by  a 
soldier  and  secured.     He  bit  very  badly  several  of 
bis  captors  before  being  carried  to  the  rear     I  do 
not  know  what  became  of  him;  but  hundreds  of  our 
prisoners  were  raving  mad  when  captured 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   FIRST  INVASION   OF   EAST  PRUSSLV,    AND   THE 

RETREAT 

By  the  4th  or  5th  September  it  was  pretty  generally 
known,  in  that  part  of  the  Russian  Army  where  I 
was,    that   something   was    going   wTong   with   us. 
Great  masses  of  infantry  and  artillery  were  formed 
eastward,   behind,   and  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
cavalry;  and  yet  we  made  no  further  advance  or 
progress  in  any  direction.     Some  thought  that  our 
commanders   were   afraid   of  the   garrison  of  the 
Koenigsberg  forts,  which  was  believed  to  number 
150.000  men.     I,  and  others  engaged  on  outpost  and 
scouting  work,  knew  that  German  reinforcements 
were  coming  up  rapidly,  md  that  a  large  army  was 
coUecting  on  the  Vistula  between  Marienburg  and 
Thorn.    These  reinforcements,  we  knew,  were  coming 
from  Belgium  and  the  Western  theatre  of  war,  and 
also  from  the  interior  of  Germany. 

On  our  side  reinforcements  were  coming  up  in 
great  numbers ;  but  at  this  period  the  chief  fighting 
was  on  the  Austrian-Russian  frontier;  and  daily, 
and  often  almost  hourly,  news  came  to  hand  of  the 
great  victories  which  were  being  gained.  It  was 
asserted  that  in  one  day  as  many  as  13(>,<)00  Austrian 
and  Prussian  prisoners  were  taken.     The  truth  of 
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these  reports  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining:  nor 
of  the  many  other  rumours  of  the  crushing  victories 
of  the  AUies  in  the  West,  where  the  Germans  were 
said  to  be  retreating  on  all  parts,  and  in  many 
places,  in  disorderly  rout.  Now,  eight  months 
later,  are  they  retreating  at  any  point  ?  Evidently 
mistakes  were  madr ;  and  it  was  not  realized  that 
the  enemy  was  preparing  a  ring  of  defences  which 
It  would  take  many  months  to  force.  It  was  also 
said  that  the  Germans  were  beginning  to  run  short 
of  ammunition.  We  soon  had  painful  evidence  that 
the  Germans  were  short  of  nothing. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  September,  they  trapped 
one  of  our  cavahy  regiments  and  destroyed  it, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  a  squadron  of 
dragoons.  Many  of  the  men,  including  aU  the 
wounded,  were  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  Gth  the  enemy  began  to  advance  in  force. 

The  fighting  consisted  mostly  of  artillery  duels  at 

long  ranges.     While  we  were  watching  the  action  of 

some  guns  posted  about  Uvo  English  raUcs  away,  a 

shf  U  M mashed  to  atoms  the  head  and  shoulders  of 

an  othcer  in  the  midst  of  our  group,  and  we  were 

splashed  all  over  with  his  blood  and  brains— not  a 

pleasant   experience.     The   man   must   have   been 

killed  instantly,  yet  his  hands  and  feet  continued  to 

twitch  for  some  minutes  after  he  was  struck.     It  is 

remarkable  that  only  one  man  was  hurt,  as  wo  were 

standing  close  together  under  some  trees,  where  we 

felt  sure  we  were  quite  safe. 

On  the  same  day  we  began  to  retire,  but  slowly, 
and  with  much  stubborn  fighting.    Nearly  all  the 
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cavalry  was  drawn  back  from  the  front,  and  much 
of  it  must  have  been  sent  right  away,  as  I  never  saw 
it  again.  The  5th  CosHack  division,  however,  re- 
mained ;  and  for  a  long  time  was  engaged  in  covering 
a  portion  of  the  11  th  Army  Corps. 

On  the  7th  the  artillery  fight  continued  without 
apparently  decisive  results  on  either  side,  though 
our  retreat  continued,  as  it  did  on  the  8th  when  the 
bulk  of  the  Cossacks  (about  1,5(*0  men)  were  at 
Deutsch  Eylau,  with  orders  to  fall  back  on  Soldau, 
a  town  seventy  or  eighty  vcrsts  east  of  Thorn. 
There  followed  a  number  of  movements  which  I  did 
not  understand,  and  about  which  I  could  glean  no 
information.  My  difficulties  were  so  great  that  it 
was  not  until  this  day  that  I  learned  we  were  under 
the  direct  command  of  General  llennenkampf,  whom 
I  had  only  seen  on  one  occasion,  and  then  had 
scarcely  more  tlian  a  glimpse  of  him. 

The  little  I  learned  witli  certauity  showed  that 
the  Russians  were  obtaining  great  and  important 
victories  over  the  Austrians.  with  whom  were  com- 
bined a  considerable  force  of  Germans,  and  that  the 
Prussians  were  becomitig  exceedingly  nervous  about 
their  progress.  In  consequence,  they  withdrew  a 
great  many  units  from  our  front;  and  the  Russians, 
too,  sent  a  great  force  to  the  south,  including,  I 
suspect,  most  of  the  cavalry  that  liad  suddenly  de- 
parted. Both  sides,  also,  but  the  Germans  princi- 
pally, began  to  form  extensive  systems  of  entrench- 
ments; and  two  new  devices  camo  into  use  in 
modern  warfare — viz.,  hand-grenades  and  armour 
breastplates. 
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The  grenades  were  peculiar  things,  not  at  all 
resembling  the  weapons  which  gave  our  Grenadiers 
their  name;  of  a  kind  of  elongated  pear-shape,  these 
were  iron  cases  divided  into  segments,  and  attached 
to  a  stick  which  fitted  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  and  en- 
abled them  to  be  shot,  at  an  acute  angle,  into 
trenches.  They  were,  also,  th^o^vn  by  hand,  and 
were  nasty  iperish  things,  often  doing  a  great  deal 
of  damage. 

The   shields    were   a   kind     ,f   iron    breastplate, 
roughly  made,  and  held  in  (he  hand  by  means  of 
metal  handles;  so  that  the  men  had  to  drop  them 
when  they  fired  their  rifles,  or  u..ed  their  bayonets: 
but  afterwards  they  were  attachcrl  to  the  body  by 
means  of  straps.     Except  at  shott  range  they  were 
buUet-proof.     The  method  of  use  was  for  the  front 
rank  m  a  mass  of  clo^o  columns  to  hold  them  up 
protecting  themselves  and  comrades  until  they  closed 
with  the  foe,   when  they  were  thrown  doxvn  that 
their  bearers  might  use  the  bayonet.     Hundreds  of 
them  were  taken  by  tiie  Russians;   but  the  con- 
trivance was  too  clumsy,  and  was  soon  abandoned 
by  both  sides.     Before  the  men  could  drop  th.^n 
and  unsling  their  rifles  they  were  heaps  of  corpses. 
The  grenades,  however,  held  tlieir  ov,^,  and  were 
much  used  in  trench  warfare. 

There  was  frequent  and  much  rain  at  this  time- 
which  was  a  great  inconvenience,  and  caused  tho 
ground  to  become  in  a  very  bad  state  for  the  pas- 
sage of  cavalry  and  artillery,  not  to  mention  the 
misery  of  bivouacking  in  drenching  showers  The 
weatlier  was  often  very  hot;  but  there  nvu.  a  lingular 
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abf-onoe  of  disease  amongst  our  troops,  though  one 
got  to  know  that  typhus  and  oilier  fevers  were  ap- 
pearing amongst  the  enemy's  troops,  though  not 
spreading  to  any  oxtent;  and  probably  no  campaign 
on  a  large  scale  was  ever  conducted  with  less  loss  to 
the  troops  from  disease, 

Much  of  the  scene  of  the  operations  I  have  been 
describing  was  very  beautiful  country.  8tudd<^d  with 
homesteads  and  farms  that,  in  normal  times,  must 
have  been  quiet  and  peaceful  places,  occupied  by 
well-to  do  yeci.ianry  and  peasantry,  living  happy 
and  contented  lives.  Orchards  were  numerous,  but 
the  fruit  had  entirely  disappeared,  cither  prema- 
turely removed  by  its  owners  to  make  what  they 
could  of  it,  or  plundered  by  the  passing  troops. 
Frequently  we  rode  by  cornfields  that  had  been 
burned;  and  potato-fields  had  been  dug  up  and 
wasted,  thousands  of  potatoes  the  size  of  marbles 
lying  on  the  ground.  Our  raiders  got  hold  of  many 
fowls  and  pigs;  and  for  a  week  or  two  pork  was 
always  to  be  had  at  two  or  three  meals  per 
day. 

Most  of  tlie  people  had  fled  from  this  country; 
those  that  remained  seemed  to  fear  their  own 
countrymen  as  much  as  they  did  our  Cossacks,  and 
remained  in  hiding  while  we  were  passing.  Generally 
speaking  they  were  not  ill  used  when  our  men  dis- 
covered them;  but  scant  respect  was  siio^vn  to  the 
rights  of  womanhood  by  the  Germans  themselves, 
who  had  become  brutal.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
German  officers  made  great  efforts  to  maintain  order; 
but  the  license  of  war  is  notorious,  and  many  oppor- 
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tunities  for  wrong-doiiig  muBt  necessarily  arise  in 
countries  under  its  influence. 

Houses  and  wliole  villages  were  wrecked  and 
burned.  Wo  wero  constantly  passing  <hrough 
Bmouldtring  ruins,  and  at  night  the  land  resembled 
our  "  Black  Country  "  for  blazing  fires,  and  reflec- 
tions of  fires.  Wo  saw  bodies  of  civilians  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  executed  by  shooting;  and  in 
one  wrecked  and  smoke-blackened  street,  a  couple 
of  our  own  Cossacks,  and  another  Russidn  .soldier, 
were  seen  hanging  to  lamp-po^ts — probablv  mar- 
auders who  had  wandered  away  from  their  ranks,  and 
fallen  amongst  the  Philistines— a  fate  such  people 
often  meet. 

Acting  on  orders,  the  cavalry  spread  out  into  a 
vast  screen,  covering  the  movements  of  the  infantry, 
and  gradually  fell  back  before  the  enemy.  The 
movement  was  described  as  being  strategical,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  the  Germans  into  a  favour- 
able position  for  attack;  but  this  assertion  was 
probably  made  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  our 
troops. 

The  enemy  fired  at  us  a  good  deal;  but  as  they 
could  not  bring  their  guns  to  bear  on  a  group  of  men, 
very  little  execution  was  done.  There  were  some 
charges  between  small  parties,  always  much  less 
than  a  squadron  in  strength :  and  in  all  these  that  I 
saw  or  heard  of  the  Germans  got  the  worst  of  the 
fight;  and  besides  those  cut  down,  in  three  or  four 
days,  our  men  captured  more  than  200  prisoners, 
half  a  dozen  of  whom  were  officers.  I  belieto  that 
the  Germans  claimed  to  have  captured  some  of  our 
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poldiere,  but  I  much  doubt  if  they  secured  as  many 
as  a  score. 

The  Cossack  has  a  strong  disinclination  to  bo 
taken  prisoner;  i\rA  I  knew  of  several  of  them  sacri- 
ficing their  lives  rather  than  fnll  into  the  hands  of 
the  Germans,  who  lieartily  detent  these  men.  and 
usually  murdered  such  as  they  succeoiled  in  catching 
—and  murdered  them  after  preliminary  tortures, 
according  to  reports  which  reached  us.     Tlio  country 
people  certainly  showed  no   mercy  to  stragglers 
falling  into  their  hands.     They  usually  pitch-forked 
them    to   death;    and   this   lethal   weapon    was   a 
favourite  with  the  ladies  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
many  a  fine  Teuton  meeting  his  end  by  thrusts 
from  this  implement.     For  in  some  of  the  fights  the 
peasantry,  including  women  of  all  ages,  took  part, 
and  showed  that  farm  instruments  are  as  deadly  as 
any  kind  o     "arme  blanche."     ("Arme  blanche" 
if  the  term   used  by  military  scientists  to  include 
bayonets,    lances   and  swords   of  all   descriptions. 
Perhaps  the  nearest  English  equivalent  is   "cold 
steel.") 

Riding  through  a  burnt  village  near  Neidenburg, 
half  a  sotnia  of  our  fellows  fell  into  a  Prussian  trap 
and  had  a  third  of  their  saddles  emptied  in  a  few 
seconds.  The  survivors  were  equal  to  the  occasion; 
and  charged  so  vigorously  that  they  completely 
routed  their  opponents—about  100  of  a  reservist 
corps  with  the  figm-es  239  on  their  shoulder-straps.* 

*  239  Reserve  are  said  to  have  been  in  Flanders.  There 
may  be  various  explanations;  but  it  is  certain  that  thi» 
small  party  of  men  wore  the  number  239. 
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Two  of  these  men  were  impaled  on  the  same  Cossack 
lance,  an  almost  incredible  circumstance.     The  Cos- 
sacks are  in  the  habit  of  lowering  their  lances  as  they 
charge  without  removing  them  from  the  buckets. 
Holding  them  loosely  by  the  lanyards  they  kick 
them  into  their  enemies  with  such  irresistible  force, 
aided  by  the  speed  of  the  charging  horse,  that  to 
parry  the  weapons  is  impossible.     In  the  case  men- 
tioned, the  men  must  have  been  standing  one  close 
behind  the  other,  and  the  lance  was  driven  right 
through  bodies,  packs  and  all.      It  was  some  time 
before  one  of  the  men  died:  in  fact,  not  before  the 
Cossack  drew  his  sword  and  finished  him  off  by  a 
sabre  cut.     The  soldier  could  not  withdraw  his  lance, 
so  firmly  was  it  embedded  in  the  bodies,  a  circum- 
stance which  much  aroused  his  ire,  for  all  Cossacks 
are  much  attached  to  their  weapons. 

Having  crossed  the  border,  we  fell  back  in  the 
direction  of  Przasnysz,  hearing  that  Soldau  was 
evacuated;  but  I  did  not  myself  enter  that  toMTi. 
We  found  that  a  long  line  of  trenches  had  been  made 
stretching  towards  Lomza  and  said  to  be  extended 
quite  up  to  that  place.  The  lines  were  full  of  in- 
fantry; and  redoubts  were  constructed  at  intervals 
in  which  heavy  siege  artillery  was  placed;  an  en- 
couraging sight,  as  it  seemed  certain  that  these 
defences  must  eflFectually  check  the  Germans. 

We  were  not  long  left  to  ponder  over  the  possible 
effects  of  an  assault  on  our  position.  On  the  14th 
the  Germans  opened  fire  with  their  field-guns,  and 
at  daybreak  made  a  violent  assault  in  their  usual 
close  formation.     The  result  was  horrible.     Whole 
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Zfr-?!  't""^  ™  ^^"^^  ^^^y'  *he  air  being 
mied  with  showers  of  human  fragments,  dismem 

same  t"^  X""''  '''"^  '^'"^  *^^  ^^^^  8"--  At  the 
fire  LdT  "^  ""T  '"^^'^^'^^  ^^  ^  ^^thering  rifle 
fire  and  they  soon  broke  and  fled,  suffering  tefribly 
as  they  rushed  madly  away.  "^ 

Perhaps  the  heavy  guns  were  a  surprise  to  them. 
They  generaUy  made  repeated  assaults,  often  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight  in  quick  succession;  but  on 
this  occasion  they  were  fairly  frightened:  they  even 
suspended  their  artiUo.y  shooting  until  lateilhe 
l^nZrVf  ""^^'  ''^  demonstration  against  the 

tr^attre'fi^r^*  ^^*  ''^^^  ^-  ^^-  ^«  --^^ 

Of  all  the  awful  sights  I  had  seen,  or  saw  after- 

reach  the  guns,  on  account  of  the  skilful  way  in 
which  they  were  placed  well  in  the  rear,  and  pro- 
tected by  strong  cross-fire;  but  they  had  succeeded 
by  superhuman  bravery  in  forcing  the  first  line  of 
trenches.     They  held  none  of  their  gains  longer  than 

thatT     >'      "^"1;  '"'  '"  ''''''  ^i«- '-''  «o  heavily 
that  the  pits  were  filled  with  corpses  flush  with  the 

ground  outside  of  them      In  some  spots  the  dead 

The  st if  T-  TT  ^r  ^  ^"  ^^"P^  '^S^''  «^  "in-  deep. 
The  sheUs  which  had  been  used  appeared  to  weigh 

hunlf  Vr  P°"^'^  (^"^^^^'^  -'ight)  each  and 
hundreds  of  bodies  were  rent  to  pieces.  Arms  Ms 
legs  entrails,  pieces  of  flesh,  were  lying  about  in  all 
directions;  and  the  proportion  of  defd  to  i^i'ed 
was  ver,  high-more  so,  1  think,  than  in  any  other 
action  that  had  taken  place,  though  in  some  ^- 
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stances  nearly  all  the   casualties   were  caused  by 
artillery  fire. 

We  brought  in  about  7,000  wounded;  and  I  cal- 
culated that  at  least  12,000  dead  were  left  lying  on 
the  field.  The  Germans  sent  a  flag  of  truce  asking 
for  permission  to  bury  their  dead.  A  reply  was  sent 
that  we  would  do  that  job  for  them.  But  no 
attempt  was  made  to  bury  the  enemy's  dead  until 
the  IGth.  There  was  rain  in  the  interval,  followed 
by  a  hot  morning:  not  more  than  half  the  bodies 
were  disposed  oi  until  the  17th,  and  by  that  time 
the  stench  from  the  field  was  sickening. 

During  this  interval  there  was  no  firing  worth 
mentioning.  The  Germans  were  slyly  waiting  for 
their  heavy  guns  to  come  up.  However,  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  they  made  an  attempt  to  surprise 
us,  but  went  home  with  a  flea  in  their  ear,  leaving 
another  1,000  men  behind  them.  At  this  time  so 
many  men  had  been  withdrawn  to  the  Austrian 
front,  that,  imitating  the  example  of  the  British  and 
French  in  the  West,  our  cavalry  were  dismounted 
and  fightmg  in  the  trenches.  So  I  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  was  going  on  and  taking  a 
part  in  the  operations.  Often  I  wished  that  I  could 
move  about  even  more  freely  than  I  contrived  to 
do.  For  the  sounds  of  heavy  firing  iles  away 
showed  that  our  little  hamlet  was  noc  the  only 
centre  of  a  fierce  fight.  The  name  of  this  hamlet, 
situated  about  twenty  vei-sts  to  the  east  of  Przas- 
nysz,  by-the-by  I  never  heard.  It  had  endured  the 
horror  of  a  visit  from  the  Germans,  and  was  a  heap 
of  blackened  ruins.     It  had  occupied  a  slight  cmi- 
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nence.  and  a  battery  was  now  placed  in  front  of  it 
further  back  were  some  gravel-pits  and  a  scarped 
bank,  where  the  Cossacks  picketed  tlieir  horees,  and 
a  reserve  of  ammunition  was  kept,  though  it  was 
not  altogether  safe  from  the  enemy's  shells 

AH  througii  the  1 8th  there  was  very  heavy  artillery 
finng,  in  which  the  Germans  got  much  the  worst  of 
It,  as  then:  guns  were  light;  but  on  the  19th  they 
had  some  heavy  pieces  in  position  which  did  us  some 
damage,  blowing  in  many  yards  of  trenches,  and 
destroymg  hundreds  of  men.     We  had,  however  no 
experience  of  the  terrible  "  Jack  Johnsons,"  nor  had 
we  80  far,  heard  of  those  monstrous  pieces  of  artillery 
Oreneral  Jowmetstri,  our  immediate  commander 
did  not  care  to  sit  still  and  endure  this  galling  fire' 
which  our  guns  were  unable  to  subdue;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  he  ordered  a  general  advance 
with  the  bayonet.     The  Germans  did  not  seem  to 
be  prepared  for  this,  if  they  were  not  actuaUy  taken 
by  surprise.     Our  charge  was  a  very  fierce  one  and 
the  enemy  was  driven  out  of  his  trenches,  and  a 
arge  working-party  which  was  busy  cutting  parallel 
lines    of   defence    was    annihilated.     The    enemy's 
troops    at    this    point    were   evidently    of   inferior 
quality.     Many  of  them  threw  down  their  arms 
and  some  begged  piteously  for  mercy.     Their  officer^ 
were  furious,  and  cut  and  stabbed  at  their  soldiers 
as  weU  as  fii-ed  their  revolvers  at  them.     I  saw  one 
fellow  throw  his  arms  round  his  officer  and  literaUy 
howl  for  mercy,  while  the  man  of  authority  swore 
and  struggled  to  free  his  sword  arm.     Both  men 
were  taken  prisoners.     The  whole  force  was  swept 
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from  its  defences  and  compelled  to  retreat,  closely 
followed  by  our  me  i.  A  sharp  rifle-fire  was  kept  up 
all  night. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  enemy 
joined  a  fresh  force,  and  we  were  compelled  to  halt. 
We  could  hear  that  very  heavy  fighting  was  taking 
place  to  the  right  of  our  position,  some  of  the  sounds 
of  artillery  firing  being  distant,  in  the  opinion  of 
experienced  soldiers,  at  least  thirty  versts;  and  the 
front  of  the  battl ,  must  have  extended  a  much 
greater  distance  than  that. 

I  was  much  perturbed  about  my  horse,  and  those 
of  the  Cossacke  with  me,  numbering  about  fifty 
men,  all  that  was  left  of  the  sotnia  (or  squadron). 
I  had  not  seen  Rudovka  for  three  days;  and,  in  fact, 
never  saw  him  again,  nor  did  I  meet  with  anybody 
of  whom  I  could  make  inquiries  concerning  him. 
Chouraski  was  still  with  me;  but  communication 
between  us  was  chiefly  by  means  of  signs,  though  I 
was  beginning  to  pick  up  the  names  of  a  few  things 
in  Russian;  and  Chouraski  knew  what  I  meant  when 
I  asked  for  "  bread  "  (biscuit),  "  cheese,"  "  water," 
"  wash,"  "  dress,"  etc. 

Some  of  the  articles  indicated  by  these  words 
WfMC  very  different  from  what  an  Englishman  would 
expect  them  to  be.  Bread  was  a  species  of  "  hard 
tack  "  compared  with  which  dog-biscuits  are  lancy 
food:  cheese  was  a  wretched  soft  mess  resembling 
wet  putty,  sour  and  peculiarly  flavoured.  Meat 
was  plentiful  and  good,  especially  German  pork, 
and  fowls,  many  of  which  were  large  and  fleshy. 
The  fifty  Cossacks  had  no  ofiiccr  left  and  only  one 
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corporal    and  they   looked  to   mo  for  guidance 
Assis  od  by  Chouraski  I  contrived  to  lead  tEem  voi^ 

r     cT  l^'ri'^"'  ''^'"  ^^"^y  ^^^^  t^kcn  charge  of 
by  a  Staff  Officer,  and,  I  suppose,  sent  back  to  fhd 
regiment.     Whether  they  regained  their  horses,  or 
what  became  of  mine,  I  never  heard.    I  cw  "  mine  "• 
but  really  I  do  not  know  to  whom  the  animal,  or  the 
one  previously  killed  under  me,  belonged.     Both  had 
been  found  for  m^  no  explanations  being  asked  for 
or  given.    I  was  lost  without  a  horse,  but  had  no 
money  to  buy  one.    At  this  time  all  the  cash  in  mv 
possession  was  £20  in  English  sovereigns,  and  I  had 
nobody    o  whom  I  could  apply  for  more.    I  wrote 
several  letters  to  friends  at  home;   but  none  of 
these  reached  their  destination;  nor  did  I  receive 

*  •  wu  T  ''''^'^''^  '^"''"'g  *h«  ^to»e  time  I  was 
with  the  Russian  Army. 

Campaigning  is  rough  work.  I  had  come  into  the 
country  with  a  small  gladstone  bag  only;  and  now 
I  wanted  many  things  badly,  including  boots  in 

rTf!;.  .^"V"'*  '^^'^  ^  ^"^'  fig^*i"g  to  attend 
to   and  that  under  strange  circumstances  because, 
like  George  Washington,  I  seem  to  suffer  from  a 
natural  mability  to  become  a  linguist.    Most  of  the 
Russian  officers  are  good  French  scholars;  and  I 
found  the  most  facile  way  of  communicating  with 
them  was  to  pencil  down  in  French  what  I  wished 
frT^.V    J^^^^^^Itogetahorse?"     "  Take  one 
trom  the  Deutschmann,"  came  the  ready  replv     I 
resolved  I  would  if  I  eould.     Boots  and  shirts  were 
another  matter    and  these  were  generously  given 
me,  togsther  with  an  officer's  uniform  of  the  80th 
regiment. 
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The  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  of  the  battle 
so  to  speak,  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  neces- 
sity the  Germans  were  under  to  rush  their  troops 
about    to    save    the    many    threatened    positions. 
They  strove,  often  with  success,  to  pin  the  Russian 
troops  to  one  spot  while  they  sent  reinforcements 
to  help  their  friends  the  Austrians.     Their  Allies 
Bct  right,  back  came  the  relieving  force,  and  a  fresh 
attack  was  made  on  the  Russians,  too  often  with 
success     or   partial    success.     I    have   already   re- 
peatedly said  that  it  was  their  splendid  system  of 
railways  that  enabled  the  Germans  to  effect  these 
rapid  and  confusing  movements. 

That  the  railways  were  the  means  by  which  they 
obtained  their  victories  was  proved  by  a  curious 
tact  When  the  Russians  were  beaten  back  so  far 
tiiat  the  Germans  could  not  command  their  railed 
lines  of  communication,  and  were  thus  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  Russians,  they  began  to  lose 
ground,  and  the  Russians  to  gain  it.  This  accounts 
tor  the  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  "  of  the 
contending  forces  to  which  I  have  several  times 
alluded. 

In  the  present  fight,  however,  I  think  they  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  a  serious  disaster,  and  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  the  Russians  did  not  evince  more 
dash  and  push  their  enemies  back  oa  Berlin  They 
proved  to  be  not  strong  enough  to  do  this;  nor  do 
1  think  they  will  succeed  in  so  doing,  until  the 
British  and  French  make  a  decided  turn  in  the 
Western  ca  ipaign.  It  is  in  the  West  that  the 
tate  of  the  German  Empire  will  be  decided. 
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Germany  to.,  is  full  .,f  strong  fortmsscH;  and  the 
RuHMmns  have  boon  i.n.l,le  to  ti.reaten  seriously 
any  of  those,  and  are,  I  fcvl  sure,  incapahlo  of  taking 
any  of  them.  They  lack  the  necessary  artillery 
for  one  thing  ;  and  I  was  never  greatly  imi-ressed 
by  the  engmeering  skill  of  their  Happcrn  The 
Germans  are  masters  in  this  branch  of  fl„.  service- 
and  tliat  is  a  circumstaneo  ^^hieh  is  sure  to  tell  both 
m  held-works  and  in  fortn  ss  warfare. 

That  there  was  much  anxiety  amongst  the  com- 
manders of  both  armies  at  the  end  of  September 
was  betrayed  by  the  movements  of  the  troops,  and 
the  dKsmelination  which  was  shown  by  both  Russians 
and  Germans  to  take  a  bold  initiative  before  the 
arrival  of  strong  reintorcements.  There  was  firing 
every  day,  it  is  true,  and  sometimes  heavy  firing 
but  no  attempts  at  those  vigorous  attacks  in  masses 
of  columns  which  were  so  expensive  in  life-  and  I 
might  add,  so  ineffectual  that  it  is  amazing  the 
Germans  persisted  in  making  them. 

Attempts  may  have  been  made  to  conceal  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements:  they  were  not  successful. 
We  learned  of  every  battery  and  battalion  that 
arrived  in  the  German  line:  and  their  prisoners   of 
whom  we  daily  captured  hundreds,  could  tell  us  all 
about  the  fresh  arrivals  in  our  camp.     Something 
was  learned  through  scouts  and  patrols;  but  there 
must  have   been  numerous  spies   in   both   camps 
None  ot  them  were  discovered  to  my  knowledge- 
but    the    Germans    were    continually    hanging    or 
shooting  suspected  persons.     The  slightest  suspicion 
of  a  stranger  in  their  lines  was  sufficient  to  insure 
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hU  de»tn.otion     They  shot  fi«t  and  inquired  ^fter- 

wards,  if  tliey  inquired  at  all. 

Almost  simultaneously  it  was  announced  in  our 
camp  that  the  Czar  was  coming  to  command  us  "n 
pon.o„,  „„d  the  Kaiser  to  place \imself  at  the  head 
of  the  enemy.    The  Germans  were  evidently  most 

theT,     *'?  ^^^  ""  "™''^'  '"  "der  to  Tave 
the  greatiT  part  of  their  force  at  liberty  to  deal  with 

1dm  r;?,"""  '';'*''  "'  "'°  ^^«»'^  th-'  P'-onfrs 

.ntTtls   ";.""'  ■""'  ""*  "*  »"  -t--nt  concern- 

ng  details  often  givmg  information  which  showed 

U-em  to  belittle  hetter  than  traitors  to  their  counr,^ 

The  .Saxons,  particularly,  were  communicative,  and 

Who,  with  the  Bavarians  and  Wiirtembergers  were 
undoubtedly  the  cruellest  men  amongst  our  f;  las 
they  are  the  most  brutal  amongst  thlselves  t^e 
K.nghs    from    Wurzbui^,     "-ankfort-on-tre  Rh^ 
Berlui,  and  Hanover,  were  notorious  for  wTctM 

Zot?"  ii  f""  °™  ^"''^^  ■'"<•  prisoners  fr^ 
the^other  States  would  often  refuse  to  associate 

I  mcved  about  very  freely  amongst  the  German 
prisoners  at  the  request  of  several  of  the  San 

man    o^  '?.''  '"  '"  '"  I«'  '=''°»-  «£  the  Ger- 

man   officers    could    speak    French    and    English 
fluently   hardly  any  of  the  Russians  had  a  knC 
ledge  of  the  later  language,   though  they  were 
nearly  always  good  ftench  scholars.    On  the  olher 
hand.  German  officei-s  rarely  understand  Russton 
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The  German  rank  and  file  contained  hundreds  of 
men   who   npoko   English   almost   like   natives   of 
Jiritam;  and  no  big  batch  of  prisoners  came  under 
my  notice  which  did  not  contain  men  who  had 
resided  ia  our  .Bland..     Their  officers  were  more 
reticent  than  the  men;  hence  the  use  I  could  bo  to 
the  Russian  authorities;  and  though  spying  is  not 
to  my  taste,  I  acted  willingly  enough  on  these 
occasions  for  what.  I  hope,  arc  very  obvious  reasons. 
1  have  been  t  .Id  by  some  pious  people  that  the 
meaning  of  the  present  universal  imbroglio  is  that 
the  end  of  the  world  is  imminent.    I  am  convinced 
^at  It  would  soon  be  so  if  the  t^retched  Tyrant  of 
Prussia  won  the  day:  and  to  prevent  such  a  catas- 
trophe  I  would  willingly  stoop  to  meaner  work  than 
spying. 

Sometimes  the  prisoners  mistook  me  ior  a  Ger- 
man; and  I  did  not  always  undeceive  them.  Many 
of  them  were  miserably  ignorant  creature:^,  and  I 
formed  the  opinion  that  State  interference  with 
the  education  of  either  tho  Classes  or  the  Masses 
18  not  such  a  benefit  to  the  people  of  a  country  as 
many  meddlesome  faddists  would  like  us  to  believe 
Probably  there  are  very  few  Germans  who  cannot 
read  anc?.  write;  but  these  are  qualifications  which 
may  be  much  perverted  if  they  are  not  "  founded 
upon  a  rock." 

A  great  many  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Russians  were  men  who  would  better  be  described 
as  deserters  than  prisoners.  Lots  of  them  Lated 
the  military  service,  and  had  taken  the  earliest 
opportumty  to  run  away  from  it— into  the  anna 
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of     thoir    enemies.      'I    have    a    wife    and    six 
children   in   Magdeburg.    If   I'm   killed  who   wi'l 
look  after  them?"  said  one  man.     Another  fellow 
remarked:    '  1  was  married  about  three  months  be- 
fore I  was  ealled  to  the  eolours.     I  don't  want  my 
wife  to  bo  grabbed  up  by  somebody  else."     Thesv>, 
and  other  remarks,  show  that  all  the  people  in  Ger- 
many are  not  patriots.     A  soldier  of  the  54th  regi- 
raent  declared  himself  to  be  a  Socialist,  and  said  ho 
did   not  like   killing  his  fellow-men.     Another  de- 
clared that  the  only  men  he  wished  to  kill  were  his 
officer  and  his  sergeant-major,  who  had  been  cruel 
to  him;  and  he  added:  "  I  came  away  to  save  myself 
from  being  killed  by  them."     A  largo  number  of 
Jev.s   surrendered   because   they   would   not   fight 
against   their  fellow  Jews,  who,  they   had   heard, 
were  enlisting  in  largo  numbers  in  the  French  and 
English  armies. 

The  loss  of  men  of  these  descriptions  would  not 
weaken  the  German  Army;  but  many  thousands  of 
the  genui  o  prisoners  were  inveterate  in  their  hatred 
of  Lfitain  and  everything  British;  and,  strange  as 
it  seems,  these  were  the  men  from  whom  I  gained 
the  most  useful  information.  They  were  boastful 
and  threatening:  "  Our  Kaiser  will  be  in  your  dirty 
country  on  such  and  such  a  day;  and  then  you'll 
catch  it!"  "Nonsense,"  I  would  reply;  "he 
hasn't  got  men  enougli  to  fight  on  this  front,  and 
invade  England  as  well."  "  Oh  yes,  he  has.  All  our 
best  troops  have  gone  to  crush  the  English.  Any 
men  are  good  enough  to  defeat  these  red-snouted 
pigs.     The  Guard  Corps  has  gone  to  destroy  your 
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Guiirtls  ;"  and  then  the  fellow  would  go  on  to  .  / 
where  the  various  German  corps  were  stationed, 
which  was  valuable  infnnnntinn.  In  this  way  I 
first  leaijcd  that  the  Englislj  Guards  were  in 
France;  and  nmiiy  important  details  of  the  fighting 
there -details  which  it  was  trouble  -n.e  to  verify, 
but  L  did  vtiify  them  :  and  so  vari-  •,  nd  imp(»rtnnt 
was  the  information  I  gathered  .'  .1  was,  fur  a 
time,  much  em[)loyed  in  this  work  by  the  Russian 
rtafT. 

Much  that  I  learned  was  at  variance  with  what 
I  afterwards  read  in  English  newspapers.  Evi- 
dently Germany  was  not  so  short  of  foodstuffs  and 
munitions  of  war  as  newspaper-men  and  i)()liticians 
often  fnudly  imagined  they  wore.  I  obtained  clear 
proof  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  and  as 
lata  as  Februivy  or  March,  both  food  and  copper 
were  sent  in  larg»  quantities  by  neutrals  through 
neutrals,  and  ai  metals  rnd  munitions.  The 
Americans,  I  firr^.y  believe,  were  generally  an- 
tagonistic to  Germany  and  her  policy;  but  there  is 
in  the  United  States  a  ^^ery  largo  body  of  people  of 
Teutonic  birth  or  descent,  many  of  whom  are  rich 
and  influential  tradesmen,  and  no  effectual  steps 
were  taken  to  prevent  these  persons  from  supplying 
their  compatriots  on  the  European  Continent  with 
stores  of  goods  of  every  description.  They  even 
did  so  on  ciedit  and  under  promise  of  rich  reward 
when  that  golden  apple,  Albion,  had  dropped  into 
the  Kaiser's  maw.  Items  of  interest  which  I  gained 
from  Germr  n  prisoners  were  very  numerous,  and  of 
intense  interest.    I  heard  much  about  the  brutal 
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treatment  of  our  prisoners,  and  the  destruction  of 
our  towns  by  airships;  information  which,  I  know 
requu-ed  to  be  accepted  with  caution;  but  I  verified 
It  by  cross-questioning  and  other  means,  to  the 
extent  of  learning  certainly  that  places  on  our 
island  had  been  wrecked  by  aeroplanes,  and  many 
lives  lost.  The  circumstantial  details  given  were 
too  clear  to  leave  a  doubt  on  one's  mind.  Most  of 
those  from  whom  I  gathered  information  were  men 
who  had  resided  in  England. 

Concerning  the  food-supply  of  our  enemies,  I 
learned  what  steps  they  were  taking  to  husband  their 
stores,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  with  what  they  have 
got,  and  what  is  still  leaking  into  their  country,  they 
can  probably  hold  out  for  two  years  at  lea^t.    K 
they  are  beaten  sooner  it  must  be  by  force  of  arms 
not  by  starvation,  though  this  will  be  their  ultimate 
tate  If  the  war  is  much  prolonged;  for  Germany  is 
not  se  f-supporting,  and  as  her  troops  are  driven 
back    the  area  from  which  she  can  draw  supplies 
will  be  rapidly  curtailed. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  KAISER  NOT  A   SUCCESSFUL  GENERAL 

The  movements  of  the  German  troops  were  amazing. 
Some  of  the  men  we  took  prisoners  had  been  rushed 
up  from  Belgium,  back  again,  sent  into  Austria,  and 
brought  back  to  East  Prussia;  and  all  this  in  less 
than  two  months.    I  mean  that  the  entire  corps,  or 
divisions,  to  which  these  men  had  belonged  had  been 
so  shifted  about.   The  Prussian  Guards  were  smashed 
up  at  Ypres  by  our  splendid  "  British  Grenadiers  " 
(we  soon  learned  this),  and  then  came  and  faced  us, 
when  they  did  not  fare  much  better.     Probably  it 
was  the  recruits  who  replaced  the  first  lot  who  came 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Russian  bayonets. 
As  to  their  Kaiser,  he  was  reported  to  be  in  a  dozen 
places  at  one  and  the  same  time.     He  was  certainly 
at  Soldau,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  during  the  last 
week  of  September;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  exact 
date  of  his  arrival  in  the  East.     Like  most  exalted 
potentates  of  his  stamp— compounds  of  arrogance 
and  blasphemy— he  seemed  to  Iiave  some  fears  for 
his  personal  safety,  and  to  be  endeavouring  to  secure 
it  by  shrouding  his  movements  in  a  certain  amount 
of  mystery.     By  the  shouting  and  hymn-singing, 
we  knew  he  v/as  at  Soldau  on  the  24th ;  but  on  the 
27th  we  received  definite  information  that  he  was 
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«cd  the  SpiZIst  t  fe    r        "  '""'  ''™'=''- 
Than  do  J°ti!^  P'"T   "'*'•  """'«''  ""Ser  rather 

the  new  arm?  a  r  "  '"  T"''""'''  '^°»™'"«1  <>' 

tiir^       ,    ^'         ""'■'''  ™"  Hindenburg  was  mcii- 

Th^  watth:"?  f:-  "^'  ""^"'"^ "'  "^  ~rnto. 

with  a  Ln.\  "^  y^™'  ™d,  like  a  do-- 

with  a  bone  has  mstmcts  for  nothing  but  her  nrex 
She  and  her  friends  thought  her  huge  ma  ses  XuU 
swamp  evervthiiKT  tiiif  «<+„      ^    ,  f    "^'^^^'-s  would 

This  has  proid  lo  be  ,       7,       '°  "PP"""  *•"=■»• 
Germanv-Hdea    hat  r?  IT'f  ""  "'""""''  >"''  '^'^ 

army  such  as  even  Nai>oJpnn  i      ,  P"^'^''^^'*-    An 
even  .\apoieon  haraly  ever  saw  is 
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now  imprisoned  in  Russia;  and  another,  scarvely 
inlenor  to  it  in  numbers,  is  interned  in  Germany. 
Men  deployed  may  fall  back  and  escape;  a  mass  of 
columns  under  direct  artillery  fire  must  surrender  or 
be  annihilated.  This  is  the  reason  that  troops  have 
been  captured  in  bodies  of  thousands  on  both  sides. 
It  IS  also  the  cliief  reason  that  the  slaughter  has  been 
so  excessive. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th,  at  about  10.30,  we  were 
aroused  and  paraded.  I  was  excessively  tired  at 
the  time,  hardly  able  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  and 
was  under  the  impression  that  fighting  was  about 
to  take  place  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood;  but 
after  standing  in  a  drenching  rain  for  about  half 
an  hour  we  were  marched  off-I  could  not  tell 
Where  or  in  what  direction. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  rain  falling  in  torrents, 
and  the  ground  a  quagmire;  but  the  men  marched 
quickly  and  in  perfect  silence.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  smoke,  an  indulgence  which  was  usual 
on  marches. 

I  marched  with  an  East  Russian  regiment  from 
i'crm,  which  had  already  seen  such  hard  service  that 
It  was  reduced  in  strength  from  4,000  to  less  than 
2,000  men  There  were  other  regiments  in  the 
division  which  had  sufferod  even  more  severely 
Ihe  men  were  cheerful,  recent  accounts  of  great 

^t^^I^pll^s."""^^^^  '-''-   '-'^^   --' 
We  plodded  on  till  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning 
when   we   were   halted,  and   each   man,    including 
ofccers,  was  handed  a  mug  of  coffee  and  two  large 
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biscuits,  commissariat  carts  passing  do^vn  the  ranks 
for  this  purpose.    It  was  stiU  raining.     During  the 
night  we  had  passed  through  two  towns  and  two 
vmages,  but  I  had  no  idea  where  we  then  were. 
After  waiting  two  hours  till  about  10  a.m.,  we  re- 
Bumrd  our  march,  and  after  proceedmg  four  or  five 
versts     arrived     at     Ostrolenka    railway  -  station. 
Iroops  were  leaving  this  place  by  train,  and  we 
were  placed  in  carnages  about  noon,  and  departed 
eastward.     I  shared  a  compartment  with  six  officers 
and  was  able  to  hold  a  Uttle  communication  with 
them.     Theu:  opinion  was  that  we  were  going  to 
Grodno,  about  150  versts  from  Ostrolenka.     After 
smoking  a  cigar  or  two  they  all  went  to  sleep  and 
withm  a  few  minutes  I  had  followed  theu-  example 
and  ivas  so  dog-tired  that  I  did  not  awake  until  I 
was  aroused  at  Grodno,  where  we  arrived  at  six 
o  clock  m  the  evening.     The  sound  of  heavy  artil- 
lery firing  was  heard  as  we  stood  on  the  platform- 
but  no  mformation  could  be  gleaned  about  what 
was  going  on,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  placed  in 
another  train  and  sent  off  in  the  direction  of  Suvalki 
the  capital  to^^•n  of  a  province  of  the  same  name! 
At  ten  o'clock  we  were  detrained  on  the  line  near  to 
a  large  sheet  of  water,  probably  at  Otschauka. 

A  big  battle  was  going  on  some  eight  or  ten  versts 
away.  We  could  hear  a  tremendous  sound  of  firing 
and  could  see  the  red  reflection  in  the  sky  for  many 
miles  on  either  hand.  Without  delay  we  were 
marched  towards  this  scene  of  conflict,  and  at  once 
began  to  meet  long  lines  of  wounded  men  and 
prisoners.    The  Germans  were  reported  to  be  getting 
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the  worst  of  the  fight,  but  the  Russians  stood  in 
need  of  reinforcements. 

We  hurried  on,  the  men  marching  at  a  very  quick 
step,  but  often  floundering  through  slush  and  mu!. 
The  ground  was  very  soft  and  marshy,  and  full  of 
ponds  and  streams  with  steep  banks.  Troops  were 
in  front  of  us,  and  others  behind;  and  judging  from 
a  spluttering  rifle-fire,  I  thouglit  our  flank  was  being 
protected  by  a  cavaby  skirmishing  line.  It  was  the 
first  serious  night-fight  in  which  I  had  been  engaged. 
As  we  advanced  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  it  was  a  bnHle  of  an  extensive  and  desperate 
description;  and  enough  could  be  seen  to  show  that 
its  front  extended  at  least  twenty  versts,  and  prob- 
ably much  more. 

At  length  we  were  halted  and  deployed  into  line; 
and  I  thought  other  infantry  regiments  were  coming 
up  on  both  flanks;  but  the  night  was  too  dark  to 
enable  one  to  make  sure  of  much.  WhUe  we  were 
thus  engaged  a  cavalry  regiment  rode  into  us— it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  charged— and  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  they  made  a  mistake  of  some 
kind.  Half  of  them  were  kiUed,  the  rest  surren- 
dered, and  I  tried  to  gain  possession  of  one  of  their 
horses,  as  I  remembered  I  had  been  recommended 
to  do.  I  was  disappointed.  Some  unmannerly 
rascal  took  it  from  me  just  as  I  wa^  xdng  to  get 
into  the  saddle,  and  time  and  circus  mces  made 
an  argument  both  difiicult  and  dangerous. 

We  were  within  long  range  of  artillery  fire,  and 
stray  shells  burst  over  our  heads  and  fell  amongst 
our  ranks;  and  an  order  was  passed  that  wo  were 
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to  lie  down.  The  ground  was  sodden,  and  most  of 
ua  were  very  damp  if  not  wet  through;  but  there 
we  lay  for  two  hours  until  about  1,30  a,m.,  when 
we  were  suddenly  ordered  to  advance. 

We  had  not  gone  1,000  yards  when  there  was 
some  wild  shooting  in  front  of  us,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment I  found  that  we  were  close  upon  the  enemy. 
It  must  have  been  a  surprise  t  ,  them,  or  they  would 
never  have  permitted  us  to  close  without  riddling 
us  with  rifle  and  cann(^n  shot  according  to  their  usual 
tactics ;  and  either  desperation  lent  them  energy,  or 
they  were  getting  used  to  the  handling  of  their 
weapons,  for  I  never  saw  a  fiercer  bayonet  fight  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans,  They  burnt  flares,  or  a 
simflar  contrivance,  which  threw  a  lurid  light  over 
the  fiercely  struggling  mass  of  human  furies,  and 
benefited  us  as  much  as  it  did  themselves ;  and  that 
was  a  good  thing,  for  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe, 
and  accidents  must  have  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

The  enemy  appeared  to  have  made  some  shallow 
rifle  trenches,  but  many  of  them  fought  on  open, 
flat  ground;  and  their  losses  were  terrible.  The 
fight  lasted,  furiously,  desperately,  for  about  a 
quarter  o.  an  hour;  then  the  Germans  ga->  .ray  and 
ran  for  their  lives,  closely  followed  by  their  foes. 
As  they  ran  they  mibuckled  theii-  knapsacks  and 
let  them  fall  to  the  ground.  Many  fell  on  their 
knees  and  held  their  hands  up,  not  always  with 
success  in  obtaining  mercy,  though  hundreds  of 
prisoners  were  taken  and  secm-ed  by  the  reserves 
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which  wore  following  us  in  support.  Some  threw 
themselves  flat  on  the  ground  and  thus  often  escaped 
immediate  death. 
The  officers  on  both  sides  lost  control  of  their 
en.  I  could  hear  the  Germans  shouting  and 
threatening,  and  saw  some  of  them  throw  them- 
selves before  the  soldiers  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stop 
the  headlong  flight;  while  our  men  were  so  excited 
that  the  commands  of  their  officers  were  quite 
ignored— a  very  unusual  thing  amongst  Russian 
soldiers,  whose  reverence  for  their  commanders 
resembles  that  of  saints  for  their  priests. 

I  believe  the  Germans  suffered  something  from 
their  own  artillery  fire,  tlu^ir  shells  bursting  amongst 
friends  and  foes  alike.  One  fcU  close  m  front  of  me 
and  the  explosion  made  me  shiver;  but  though  it 
killed  at  least  half  a  dozen  men  I  escaped  without 
so  much  as  a  scratch,  though  I  afterwards  found  my 
clothes  torn  by  projectiles  of  some  kind. 

The  pursuit  went  on  for  hours.  When  daylight 
broke  it  had  not  diminished  in  vigour,  and,  the 
country  being  an  open  marsh,  the  enemy,  deprived 
of  the  trenches  in  which  they  love  to  fight,  could 
find  no  point  of  support  and  wc  ker^t  on  the  run. 
Many  of  them,  far  too  heavily  i  coutred,  fell  from* 
exhaustion,  and  soon  they  began  to  surrender  in 
squads  and  companies. 

Cavah-y  on  our  left  front  made  a  demonstration, 
but  the  ground  was  so  rotten  that  they  could  not 
charge;  and  we  soon  began  to  come  up  with  guns 
embedded  in  the  mud.  Gunners  and  horses  were 
bayoneted,  and  the  guns  afterwards  feU  into  our 
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hands.     I  was  told  that  hundredH  wer(>  taken-  cer- 
tainly whole  batteries  were  left  L-^hind,  the  niajorify 
of  the  horses  having  been  worked  to  death  m  an 
endeavour  to  drag  (}»oni  away.     I  saw  them  lying 
dead  harnessed  to  guns  and  waggons.     Sonic  were 
8tiU  dying,  groaning  piUfuliy,  and  not  a  'ow  were 
put  out  of  their  misery  by  men  whom  the  fioreest 
nassion  eould  not  deprive  of  some  sense  of  compas- 
sion for  innocent  suffering.     I  came  upon  a  German 
gunner  engaged  in  this  praiseworthy  work,  and  gave 
him  a  frlendI^•  nod.     He  returned  tlie  nod  with 
equal  friendliness  before  hopping  after  his  comrades 
with  a  couple  of  pound,  of  mud  clinging  to  each 
boot.     Ah  !  war  is  a  sad,  sad  business.     It  must  bo 
bred  of  the  devil:  for  one  would  rather  lose  his  soul 
than  fail  to  sabre  or  stab  the  foe  in  front  of  him- 
and  yet  when  the  fierce  rage  of  tha  fight  is  over  one 
would  give  the  whole  world  not  to  have  done  such  a 
thing. 

The  Prussians  must  have  had  reserves  in  the  field 
but  we  saw  nothing  of  them.     Either  they  were  dealt 
with  by  other  bodies  of  our  troops,  or,  seeing  that 
«ie  day  was  lost,  took  the  hint  and  did  not  wait 
Our  men  kept  up  the  pursuit  until  nearly  noon  the 
next  morning,  when  the  majority  of  them  were  so 
exhausted  that  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground 
and  slept  where  they  lay,   with  the  rain  peltinii 
down  upon  them. 

^^  This  action  was  known  to  the  Russians  as  the 

Battle  of  Suvalki,"  and  was  the  nearest  approach 

to  an  old-fashioned  fight  that  had  taken  place     It 

was  a  tremendous  affair,  fought  on  a  front  of  nearly 
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thirty  Engliwh  miles ;  and  was  a  complete,  imqualified 
German  defeat.     They  lost  al)Out  3().()()()  killed  and 
wounded,  and  nearly  m  many  more  taken  prisoners. 
The  Kaiser  wan  in  personal  command  tliroiighoufc 
iho  action;  and  is  rcsponsil)]c  for  the  precious  mess 
made  of  it.     Al.out  'Mm  field  guns  were  captured, 
but  some  of  them  were  so  firndy  embedded  in  tho 
mud  that  they  could  not  be  dragged  off.  horses  being 
scarce.     According  to  my  estimate  at  least  8  000  of 
these  poor  beast .s  perished  in  the  fight.     There  is  no 
exaggeration  in  these  estimations.     One  column  of 
prisoners  alone  which  I  passed  on  its  wry  to  tho 
interior  of  Russia  was   five   miles   long,   tlio   men 
marclnng  without  a  break,   in  double  file,   or  six 
abreast,    a,  cording    to    Gorman    formation.     (Tho 
German  file  is  usually  three  men  deep,  and  not  tv^o, 
as  it  is  in  liiost  other  European  armies.) 

Botli  Hides  were  thoroughly  exhausted  by  this 
tremendous  struggle;  and  there  was  no  fighting  on 
the  latter  part  of  t  he  1st  and  the  whole  of  the  2nd  of 
October;  at  any  rate  by  the  troops  which  had  been 
engaged  in  the  main  battle.     On  the  3rd  we  resumed 
our  advance  into  Prussia,  but  late  in  the  afternoon 
were  ordered  to  halt,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  taking  up  an  alignment  facing  due 
north  towards  Tilsit.     The  object  of  this  movement 
was  not  clear  to  me;  but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
our  position   .vas  sometimes  almost  critical.     The 
force  which  fought  the  Battle  of  Suvalki  was  out- 
flanked both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  had 
we  suffered  defeat  the  disaster  would  have  been  a 
terrible  one.     The  RiisgianB  had  not  only  a  hu'^e 
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mnrsh  ,„  t|„,>  ,^„,  |,„i  „|^„  ^ 

Clio  N,o„K.„).  „,„i  ,,„at  that,  miKH  ha™  mo„™t 

n  ay  h„  B„,horo.l  fn.n,  tho  foarful  iLo,  „f  th„ T" 

sTvlir  ^  "'■"  ''™''"'>"'K.  over  it  t.,  th„  norti,  „f 
^"valk.  N„t  n,„d,  a|..„t  ,hi„  dUa-.to,  „«.ms  to 
■avo  leaked  out  a,  yet,  h„t  it  e„„t  the  Oer,  Z  1° 

::  heat",  "'■'"'"  ""';■  "™'-'^ "» "f  "!^- 

IOT,«he<li,v  dmwn.ng;  ,„  fa<t,  the  pawage  of  tho 
.N,e„K-n  ,s  Hee„„,l  „„,y,  a,,  „  .„i„,a,.y  ]«„;  J^ 
of  he  Beiwina  in  N,.,,oleon\  ,layH.  Eyo-witness^^ 
whose  veracity  cannot  ho  ,„o»ti„„e,l,  amo,  1  Xm 
.  bomg  General  Rennenka.npf,  a««er.e,l  .hat  „  I 
con.r.ame8.  ami  hatleri™  of  artillery,  we,^  Mvc"nt 

So,  T^.'"'™  'r">^  S-«'y  incrcLa'X' 
forX  f  ,  7"-  """^^  "'•'8''  8"-«.  ''-"ned 
several  of  I  he  bridges  constructed  by  the  German 
engmcers  coUapsed  under  the  excessive  w4h?™od 
upon  thorn;  while  two  of  thcso  structuro.,  Zo 
demol^hed  by  the  R,»ian  shell  firo,  being  eroX 

c'meofTh      "'"  *"""■    '"  ''''■  -l^tever  tho  out 
come  of  the  ean,pa,gn,  the  Germans  will  never  forget 

boL:!"S."'^^' ""  "'  "'°  P^^"''*"  "'  *"»  Niemt 

The  effect  of  the  battle  of  Suvalki  was  very  great 
The  German  objective  had  been  VVa,.aw,  and  tCy 
teed  to  seize  it,  as  they  tried  to  seize  Paris,  by  a 
rapid  anu  impetuous  advance.  They  had  n^ached 
Suvalki  and  Rovno  in  the  north,  and  Lir  ad™Te^d 
parties  were  on  their  way  to  Wilna,  the  oaptuTol 
which  would  have  cut  the  eommunieatiom  of  War- 
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saw;  while  southwanls  (lu'y  had  roanhod  Radotn. 
14<»  miles  over  (ho  honlop.  and  (wo-Uiinls  of  the 
way   to   Warsaw.     Siivulki   Havd    VVatNaw;    ff)p   it 
co.nix.lN.d  Uh«  (Jcnnans  to  f„l|  |,a<.k  north  and  Houth 
p-[  evacuate  West  I'oland.     It  is  h.>vond  all  rneasiiro 
tno  most  impoi-tant  victory  the  llussjans  have  gained ; 
for  though  th<^  loss  of  Warsaw  wonl.l  not  necessarily 
mean  the  loss  of  the  war.  it  would  he  a  nasty  hlow 
to  the  Muscovite  prestige,  atid  might  entail  the  loss 
of  Petrograd.     Ah  one  of  their  most  fervent  well- 
wishers  r  heartily  rejoice  tliat  they  won  Suvalki. 
It  must  have  heen  a  kiiock  down  })low  for  Wilhclm 
:lcv  Grossc,  as  it  showed  conclusiv(>ly  that  if  he  is  a 
Napoleonic  tyrant  ho  is  not  a  Napoleonic  genius. 
Like  tho  little  man  with  the  largo  head  ho  is  a  big 
Bcomidrel;  but,  urdiko  tl.o  Corsican,  he  is  not  a  great 
aoldier. 

A  wonderful  army,  though,  is  this  German  Array. 
After  suffering  a  crushing  defeat  and  losing,  with 
those  drowned  in  the  Niemon,  from  7<>,()0()  to  80,000 
men,  they  drew  off  in  fairly  good  order,  and  in  a 
few  days  were  again  a  formidable  host.  They  did 
not  sustain  a  "  rout."  No  fair,  impartial  account 
of  what  really  occurret.  can  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 
A  crashmg  defeat  it  was,  but  not  a  rout. 

These  operations  cost  the  Germans,  in  addition 
to  their  loss  of  men,  about  700  guns  of  various 
descriptions  and  1 8,000  horses.  About  850  waggons 
and  carts  fell  into  the  Russian  hands. 


CHAPTER  IX 

CHIEFLY  PERSOXAL  MATTER 

The  RuBsian  soldier  is  a  splendid  fellow  I  do  not 

aijv  (i.fhcnlt  to  describe  him  correctly.     He  has 

-n  rvpre.    ,ed  rcp<.ate<lly  an  a  dogge.f  bo";    " 

0  ,H.     H,.s  oarage,  too.  Ik  nnimiK'achable  •  but  t  i! 

"ot  a  very  intelligent  courage.     The  Rus  !an  li , 

"'"«t  be  led.  and  the  brUrf  led  he  if  •  oT\?     u' 

will  fial.f      HT^  1  t  °  "'  ^**°  better  he 

;=t^'s;  ~S  iE?fl- 

T^ould  be  better  to  riv    „  t  T        "'^'''''''P"  ^* 

-an.     Ho  nearly  alH-^v       '"P^^*^^^^"^^^  ^^^ious 
!»«.   runny  always  earnos  a  relic  or  n  l.t+u 

.  on  ,^«„,„e  k),,,,  ...a  .,.  .Hi3  .,0  f4uen"v  p  r 

husband,  ta  p..i„„a.o,,£:r  ;hS;":tr„:t 
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a  merciful  man  in  hi«  dealing  with  dumb  animalH. 
Ifo  iH  puddmg-hcadcd.  but  not  obstinate  in  the  usual 
arceptnnco  of  tl.o  word;  and  \m  friend,  or  his  officer 
can  lead  him  anywlure.     In  a  %ht  he  dies  like  a 
Kotnnn.  and  nev(>r  abandons  bin  h,i,hT.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  him  a  nv.lutionist  or  a  King-killer 
tbough  hiHtory  has  recor.    d  that  ho  can  be  either- 
and  8omo  terrible  things  have  occurred  even  in  the 
i-cign  of  the  present  Czar. 

That  part  of  the  RusMi.,„  Army  with  which  I  was 
n-ostly  ,n  contact  was  con.,,osed  almost  enfirelv  of 
S.her.ans     people   who   retain   very   markedly   the 
features  of  thcr  Mongolian  origin.     They  are  Asi- 
H  10S,  as,  i,,deed,  nre  many  Russians.     At  any  rate 
UH  seemed  to  be  perfectly  clear.  ju<Iging  from  thei; 
Matures  and  other  indications;  though.  I  must  con- 
f  .-><,  I  ar;  not  learned  on  the  sti),ject  of  the  origin  of 
J^'vtions.     Their  habits,  too.  are  largely  Asiatic   and 
there  was  a  ermsiderable  admixture  of  Tartar  blood 
in  some  of  the  re^^'.ments;  and  in  others  many  of  the 
men  would  .  usily  lu  >  .  pas.sed  as  Clunese.     Some  of 
lH«  regmient.  v  ore  composed  of  Kirghiz;  and  one. 
at  Jeuht,  of  IMojignha.is  pure  and  simple. 

I  fell  ijito  some  eoiifusion  concerning  the  num- 
bcnng  and  ranang  of  the  regiments,  because  there 
Hcem  to  be  several  distuict  armies  in  the  Russian 
-rvices  The  Siberian  is  one  of  these  armies:  and 
some  of  the  regiments  were  only  known  by  their 
territorial  designation,  while  others  had  both  name 
and  number.  The  army  from  "AH  the  Russias  " 
seems  to  be  considered  the  elite  troops;  but  in  mv 
opmion  the  Siberians  are  not  in  any  way  inferior  to 
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ot  light  infcantry  I  have  ever  seen 

o.n?'  ^\\t^^^  °*  *^'  "^""'  8""^^^"^'  i«  magnifi- 
cent, and  thexr  powers  of  endurance  unsurpasseTby 

I  rnnnf  ■  ??'•."*"  '^*'^"'  '^  '"^"'^  ^"^^  ^^^^se  that 
I  much  doubt  If  any  other  Etiropean  soldiers  would 
derate  such  food.  Many  of  the  regiments  for  days 
had  no  better  diet  than  tea  and  biscuit.     Milk  wL 

could  be  obtau.ed.  The  troops  were  supposed  to 
have  a  ration  of  sugar,  and  also  salt.  Some  years 
ago  the  sugar  ration  was  abolished,  but  the  health 
of  the  men  deteriorated  so  much  that  it  was  again 
served  out  to  them  with  beneficial  results;  so  it 
would  seem  that  sugar  is  necessary  to  human  health. 
How  did  people  do  when  there  M^as  no  sugar  ?" 
When    was    that?"     "Before  sugar  honey  waa 

r:;::*:?\'  ^f.  ^-^^  -  -tainly  a  nature 
sugar.       riie  faddist  is  a  very  tiresome  person  any- 
where;  above  all  things  lu>  should  be  kept  away 
from  armies  and  navies,  where  he  may  do  much 
mischief     Now  the  non-alcoholic  idiot  is  getting,  the 
sway.     What  a  pass  things  are  coming  to  t     Water- 
loo was  fought  on  beer,  and  Trafalgar  on  rum;  but 
I  remember  at  the  "  Battle  of  Dorking  "  a  Staff- 
Officer     came  between  a  poor  cove  and  his  grub  " 
who  nearly  got  himself  shot  for  complaining_the 
poor  cove  "  I  mean,  not  the  Staff-Officer 
The  victory  at  Suvalki  had  far-reaching  effects. 
Even  at  the  few  posts  where  the  Germans  were  not 
forced  back  they  were  compelled  to  retire.    Some 
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Of  their  cavalry  made  an  effort  to  check  the  pursuit 
but  It  was  unavailing.  What  appeared  to  be  parts 
of  two  regiments,  hussars  and  dragoons,  had  the 
temerity  to  charge  a  battalion  of  our  regiment  The 
greater  part  of  tliem  M-ent  do^^oi  in  a  heap,  men  and 

lZ\lTT\  ?T  "^^^  "  ^-^Siment  of  Cossacks 
(fiaid  to  be  the  3rd  of  tn.  Don)  charged  a  hattalion 
of  Prussians  and  dispersed  them,  taking  100  inisoners 
including    a   colonel.     During    the   retreat   of    the 
Germans  many  small  fights  occurred  which  had  no 
particular  results  on  the  campaign.     By  the   3rd 
October  whole  corps  of  Russians  were  on  Prussian  soil 
It  was  unfortunate  that  heavy  rains  agam  began 
to  fall,  as  they  prevented  so  close  a  pursuit  as  would 
otherwise  have  harassed  the  enemy.     The  country 
west  of  Suvalki,  naturally  a  marsh,  was  rendered  a 
huge  lake.     The  water  was  not  deep  enough  to  pre- 
vent^the  advance  of  cavalry  and  infantry;  but  guns 
could  not  be  dragged  through  the  mud,  and  without 
them  It  would  have  been  unsafe  to  advance  very 
far.     Many  of  those  captured  from  the  Germans 
were  lost  owing  to  the  state  of  the  ground,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  were  recovered  by  the  enemy.     They 
sank  into  the  morass  and  so  disappeared 

I  was  very  glad  when  a  halt  was  caUed  and  wc 
were  ordered  to  find  what  shelter  we  could  the 
regiment  being  far  in  advance  of  the  main  body 
The  Germans  had  sadly  devastated  the  country 
We  passed  over  many  miles  of  country  in  which 
scarcely  so  much  as  the  shell  of  a  house  was  left 
standmg:  all  were  charred  and  blackened;  and  men, 
women  and  children  were  found  murdered     The 
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bodies  of  two  young  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age 
lay  oil  the  roof  of  a  low  outhouse.  They  had  been 
bayoneted  and  thrown  there,  nobody  could  surmise 
why.  Some  bodies  were  burnt  to  cinders,  and  others 
had  been  torn  and  partly  eaten  by  swine  and  dogs. 
The  dogs,  by-thc-by,  were  numerous,  and  very 
fierce  brutes. 

In  some  spots,  where  the  Germans  had  bivouacked, 
the  heads  and  offal  of  pigs  showed  that  they  had 
shot  some  of  these  animals,  and  also  killed  ducks 
and  fowls,  for  food,  and  cooked  them  at  ^pen-air 
fires    made   of   the    belongings    -f   the    peasantry. 
Chairs  and  tables  were  left  outs     j^  just  in  the  posi- 
tions in  which  they  had  evidently  been  used.     A 
dish-cover  was  left  on  one  table,  and  when  it  was 
raised  it  revealed  two  pairs  of  human  hands  severed 
at  the  wrists.     The  men  to  whom  these  hands  had 
belonged,   and  a  woman,  were  found  shot  in  the 
farm-house.     All  were  old  people,  as  nearly  all  the 
murdered  persons  were,  except  some  young  women 
and  children.     Besides  the  two  boys  akeady  men- 
tioned, a  younger  child  and  a  little  girl  of  about  four- 
teen years  were  seen  lying  on  the  giound.    The  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  girl  did  not  appear,  and  it  was 
probably  caused  by  fright.     A  woman  clasping  her 
baby  had  been  sliot.     The  bodies  had,   in  many 
cases,    been   treated    with    disgusting    irreverence. 
Even  a  hunchbacked  man  had  been  shot,  and  a  poor 
old  feUow  with  beard  and  hair  as  white  as  snow. 
One  sturdy  dame  seemed  to  have  attempted  to  fight 
for  her  life,  for  she  lield  a  hoe  in  her  dead  hands. 
Her  body  was  riddled  by  bullets. 
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To  escape  the  rain  I  climbed  up  the  half-burnt 
rafters  of  a  cottage  to  a  room  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  floor  and  a  corner  of  the  roof  were  still  in  posi- 
tion—I cannot  say  intact.  Here,  in  imminent 
danger  of  a  fall,  I  slept  the  instant  I  stretched 
myself  on  the  boards.  Below  were  a  score  of  ex- 
hausted soldiers,  too  utterly  weary  to  care  a  rap  for 
danger  from  falling  walls :  and  long  and  soundly  we 
all  slept. 

No  food  had  been  served  out  for  two  days,  and 
when  a  commissariat  waggon  came  up  only  about 
half  the  men  obtained  biscuits.     I  was  thinking  of 
cooking  a  pig's  head  left  behind  by  the  Germans 
when  a  soldier  generously  gave  me  half  a  biscuit. 
Others  followed  his  example,   and  in  this  way  I 
obtained  a  breakfast.     The  pigs  which  had  escaped 
the  Prussians  had  all  run  away,  but  later  in  the  day 
one  was  found  and  killed,  and  about  two  pounds  of 
its  flesh  found  its  way  into  my  hands.     We  resumed 
our  march  at  1  i  •■.m.,  the  enemy  being  known  to  be 
not  far  oif.     During  the   afternoon   wo   came   up 
with  one  of  their  abandoned  waggons.     It  was  full 
of  champagne  and  hock  !     I  am  glad  there  were  no 
teetotallers  about  to  witness  the  capture.    What  King 
Jamie  meant  by  being  "  fu'  "  I  do  not  presume  to 
know;  but  I  am  quite  sure  some  of  us  were  "  tight  " 
before  that  waggon  was  done  Avith,  and  I  should  hke 
to  see  the  teetotaller,  of  exalted  or  humble  rank, 
who  would  resist  the  temptation  of  a  good  "  swig  " 
after  forty-eight  hours  of  such  misery  as  we  had 
just  gone  through. 
Apparently  the  Germans  observed  this  capture; 
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for  they  fired  two  sheik  at  us  from  a  range  of  about 
three  miles.     One  shot  fell  200  yards  from  us,  the 
other  came  a  little  nearer,  but  neither  mterrupted 
the  mterestmg  work  in  hand. 

Notwithstanding  the  preconceived  opinions  of 
book  strategists  long-range  firing  does  not  seem  to 
be  produc  ive  of  very  destructive  results,  even  .vith 
heavy  artillery.  It  was  certainly  not  much  resorted 
to  m  his  campaign.  Even  rifle  shooting  seldom 
took  place  at  a  longer  range  than  1,000  yards-  and 
much  oftener  at  not  more  than  half  that  distance 
ThX.       ^  !  .  P«int-Wank   range   was   frequent. 

ever  tZ^^  "'  ""''  ^'"^  ''  "^  ^^y  ^-^  that 
ever  took  place;  m  some  fights  half  the  casualties 

were  caused  by  its  use.  Cavalry,  too,  faced  infantry 
fire  boldly  and  successfully.  We  were  to  have  no 
more  charges  of  masses  of  cavalry  accorduig  to  the 
theorists.     But  on  at  lpi<sf  i,.,if  o  ^  . 

K«^-        *  half-a-dozen  occasions 

bodies  of  over  4,000  horsemen  made  most  tellin. 
charges.     In  one  case  at  least  10,000  cavalry  took 
part  m  a  charge,  riding  over  the  Prussian  infantry 
as    they    might    have    ridden    over    stubble.     The 
Cossacks   like  the  Uhlans,  have  hooks  attached  to 
the   butts   of   their   lances;    and   with   these   they 
whipped  officers  from  their  horses,  and  men  from 
the  ground  m  the  most  extraordinary  way    some- 
times pulling  them  up  into  their  ouii  saddles  and 
brmgmg  them  in  prisoners.     How  they  liked  the 
humiliation   o     this   treatment    may    be   gathered 
from  the  remark  of  one  officer  made  to  me  in  English 

,      ~~".'*  '  ^  "^''''^^  rather  have  been  killed  ";  but 
he  jomed  m  the  general  laugh  at  his  accident. 


Ill 
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Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  record  mere  imnres 

^X  btrti '''' ' ''''''''  '^  avoid  rr; 

E  hak  a  \T  '""^^  "P^"^°"«  a"d  bdiefs 

Which  had  a  general  bearing  on  what  I  did    and 

excused  if  1  sometimes  refer  to  these  • 

As  a  case  in  point,  I  was  generally  very  ignorant 
of  what  was  taking  place  in  other  afeas  o"^  tfeTr 
German  newspapers  were  pretty  plentiful  in  .11  n 

greatly  The  sports  in  Gon„„„  ^;„^";;;:  ,  "^ 
bmed  w.t,h  other  r„mo,„.  which  reachedC'rade" 
t  dear  enough  that  the  British  Navy  had  mrt  with 
a  great  d.aster,  though  I  was  comj^Ued  to  rel  „^ 
the  translations  of  Russian  comrades  o(  tile  G^r 
man  reports,  ^  ^'^^' 

Tc'e   co' ^t  ,     r"'  "'."'  8''  "'  "'"  Oains'which 
«e,c   conveying   u-oops  from   Koenigshcr,,  snnti, 

r2-T,riir«^--4~5 

rea!rtL'tnl'rStt?rardT"*''  ^  "^^  '» 
The  ^t  Prussian  froWelh/aXSc^itC-- 
for   nuhtaiy   operations,    especially   those   of   ^ 
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offensive  description.  The  marsh  lands  are  very 
extensive,  and  there  are  numerous  lakes  and  ponds 
wliich  greatly  aid  the  defending  force,  while  much 
hindering  those  engaged  in  tlie  attack.  Lakes  and 
marshes  enable  an  army  on  the  defensive  greatly  to 
extend  its  front ;  which  those  engaged  in  the  assault 
cannot  do  without  at  any  rate  incurring  great  risks. 
The  Germans  often  threw  up  batteries  between  two 
lakes,  or  a  lake  and  a  marsh  situated  near  each 
other.  As  these  could  be  approached  only  on  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  they  could  bo  defended  by  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  while  the  attacking  force  was 
not  only  compelled  to  advance  a  strong  party,  but 
had,  also,  to  keep  others  in  hand  to  prevent  being 
outflanked. 

Something  of  this  kind  of  fighting  I  saw;  but 
much  of  it  occurred  further  south,  near  the  Vistula 
river,  in  a  district  where  I  was  not  engaged  at  the 
time  it  took  place. 

These   marshes   and   lakes   greatly   assisted   the 

Germans  and  probably  saved  them  from  the  rout 

which  they  are  supposed  by  some  people  to  have 

sustamed.     I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  they 

were  forced  to  evacuate  such  a  defensive  position 

as  that  I  have  described.     In  fact  the  marshes  of 

East   Prussia   saved   the   country   from   a   serious 

invasion,  and  certainly  checked  the  Russian  advance 

into  the  heart  of  the  country.     If  heavy  siege  guns 

could  have  been  brought  up  they  might  have  effected 

something;  but  as  it  was,  not  even  light  field  artillery 

could  be  moved  over  the  ground  in  any  quantity. 

The  amount  of  rain  which  fell  was  quite  abnormal, 
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and  was  often  almost  incessant  for  days  together. 
Then  there  would  bo  some  signs  of  a  clear  up;  but 
long  before  more  than  the  surface  of  the  ground 
was  dry  it  would  begin  to  pour  down  again.     I 
never  saw  so  much  mud  in  any  other  country,  nor 
such  deep,  tenacious  stuff.     Even  men  sometimes 
stuck  fast  in  it  and  had  to  be  hauled  out  of  quagmires 
with  the  aid  of  ropes.    I  have  recorded  that  the 
Germans  lost  many  guns  owing  to  their  sinking  into 
It;  some  also  were  lost  by  the  Russians,  oven  when 
they  were  not  under  fire;  and  the  destruction  of 
horses  through  being  smothered  to  death  or  by 
exhaustion  was  deplorable.    In  fact  the  mud  some- 
times troubled  the  Russians  far  more  than  the  foe 
did.    It  prevented  the  commissariat  and  reserve 
ammunition  waggons  from  coming  up;  but,  on  the 
whole,  lying  in  it,  and  being  subjected  to  a  continuous 
downpour  of  rain,  did  not  seem  to  adversely  affect 
the  health  of  the  men.     The  field  hospitals  were 
always  crowded  by  wounded,  but  the  sick  from  dis- 
ease were  singularly  few  in  number. 

Amongst  other  things  about  which  there  were 
rumours  in  our  army  was  the  destruction  that  air- 
ships and  aeroplanes  were  causing.  The  Russians 
had  aeroplanes ;  but  they  were  not  strong  in  this  kind 
of  mUitary  force,  and  we  seldom  saw  one.  The 
Germans,  however,  occasionally  sent  a  few  over  our 
lines,  and  on  the  5th  October  I  saw  one  shot  down 
It  swerved  a  good  deal,  and  I  expected  to  see  it  tuni 
over  and  drop,  but  it  came  down  slowly  exough  to 
prevent  the  airmen  from  sustaining  much  hurt. 
The  "  navigator  "  was  one  of  the  most  irritable  and 
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j.rroK«nt  ra«,.„l„  I  ovc-  ,„ot.     He  ™  vory  an.n-y  at 

::%.!";'  Tt ';■""' ™'"'"' --'-'-"t! 

l>o.-.t     m,l    kK^kol   h,»    ,n.f,„l„„a(o    >n,.,.l,„„i,.     „„,I 
mvcd  l,k..  „  ,„„„i.,     j.:,„„  ,,i„  ^  «„.,„„,  „r  0 

r;„:M  h :? ,"  ""•-  r'  """■  ■''""'' ""-  ■''"~ 

I  M>   tl„»  Mow  ca(„,g  „  ,„eal  oulsi.lo  a  tonl      Ho 

wasThe"  """"l" m"*"  "'•■'"  '"  *'«'  «"""»"  Army 
»aB  the  remarkable  way  i„  which  it  frequentlv 
reeovero,  I„.t  gr„,m„.    The  Battle  of  Suvalk    Id 

a  genera,  .■el.ren.ent  of  the  enemy's  li„e-  and 
amongst  other  pku-e,  ,hey  abandoned  wa,  Badom 
but  m  a  week  or  ten  days  they  were  back  in  th"' 
place,  and  had  even  pushed  ,n„cl,  nearer  to  «W 
Our  -;»  ascertained  .hat  they  were  in  forcl  a7rg 
e  \,stula  fro„,  Ivangercl  to  Varko;  and  thok 
Uldan  patrols  were  seen  at  the  hamlet  of  Vist  1^ 
nearOor..  no.  twenty  ve,.ts from  Wa^aw.    VVhe  he'' 

InX'Zt.""r" '" ""  •™''™'  "'y  I  -Jo "» 

,,""■■,  '  ■■'  *"""  ^'^  •■'"  •■MX-cled  and  feared 

men    bv  „  ,r         ";"'  '™=  "'""'*  ^8"™*  "»  invert- 
merit  by  our  powerful  and  eimning  foes 

liut.  while  recovering  thenisclvee  in  the  south 
.he  Germans  did  not.  at  this  time,  do  so  ^n  the 

feee   where   .he  recent  severe   fighting  had  taken 
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pL.e:  R„™i„„  „„,,„„„  „,iu  ,^,„^.„^_,  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

The  wcdior  K„.w  ,v„rHO,  „„,I  «,,.i„„„|„  „„,,,,„, 
most  „f  „      „„,„„,,„„  „^^,,,,^, .  ^_^^     ^        y     IftUc 

■'He on ti,o „.„„„«; ,„„„„;,,„  „,,,^  „,„„„^;,";' 

»<lv.-m,ly  to  our  f,„-,«  i„  u^kn  rca,-!,,.,!  ,„     t," 
generally  ea.ne  fr„„,  Oe„„„„  „onre™    h  r„„„  e  '^ 
our  own  olli,.,.rH  l,r„u..|,t  „„„„    ,  ',  """  "' 

being  „t„p,,ea  .,y   no„7K   rrtlll'tnZC.r 
forcement  the  e„eu,.v  h.u.  .succ-o-led  i„  ,.Z"„ 
Often  wo  dKl  ,u.t  know  what  to  helicv,-  (he   enol' 
were  ,0  eonlrmliCory  that  It  was  evW™    o.m.  I 
or  another  w„,  telling  „.,ihera,„  ^TZ^^ 
Bidc  was  once  or  Iwico  jr,\ro„  f,.  +i  ..         ^umicai 

n  *  given  to  the  niatfcr  owinrr  fr, 

German    Austrian  and  Ru»,,lan  "official  3010™" 
g.vmg  d,an,efrioally  oppor.ito  accounts  of  the  Zo 
cireuTuslances.     VVUlIng  a,:  we  „,  re  lo  h„] 
own  .ide  .0  he  the  n.o^t  trnthf,:  'l:::  ^X:" 
possible    to    Ignore    the   elreumstanllalily   TZl 
opponents      It  becatne  evident  that  al  L,e  „ide 
Z".  ■■'  ■'"-  «'-»  t"  e.aggeratlon..-„ot  to  give  fa 
Tiie   dreadful   wcatJicr   wan   niorc   than   I  could 

^::t  ir  n^''^' '''  ^"^-  ^  -'  ^"^' 

so  wdl  and  r'n   ""^'^'^  ^^'  ^'■«^"°'  ^"<1  there 

«o  well  and  carefully  nui-sed  by  the  si«ters    with 

town,  that  I  quite  recovered  and  was  fit  for  service 
agam  m  less  than  a  week. 

I  could  not  find  my  old  regiment,  however,  and  my 
adventures  with  the  Russians  mi-ht  have  t^rV  f  f 
at  thi.  point  had  I  not  happened  lo  J::XZT^ 
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oflScer  with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance.  Cap- 
tain Shalkotoflf  belonged  to  the  commissariat  de- 
partment ;  and  as  lie  was  going  south  with  a  convoy 
he  invited  mo  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Ostro- 
lenka,  his  first  destination;  and  I  accepted  his  kind 
proposal. 


I 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  FIQHTINO  ON   TUK  VISTULA    IN  THE    MONTH  OF 
OCTOBER,    1914 

Shalkotoff  had  about  eighty  wP.^gons  and  cartH 
undcrr  Im    comnian.l,    all  loaded   with   provisions 
which  had  como  from  Vilna,  where  there  was  a 
magazine.     He  was  travelling  by  march-route,  the 
raUway-lines  being  fully  occupied   by  troop  trains, 
and  m  the  conveyance  of  wounded  men  and  prisoners 
Every  n.ght  we  camped  in  the  mud  by  the  roadside' 
unless  buildings  or  houses  were  available,  which  was 
not  often  the  case.     For  the  Germans  had  destroyed 
BO  many  of  these  that  what  were  left  were  crowded 
by  homeless  people  herdhig  together  in  dreadful 
misery  starvhig,  and  possessed  of  nothing  but  what 
they  stood  in.     We  passed  through  some  districts, 
however,  in  which  a  German  had  not  been  seen' 
and  in  others  they  had  not  been  so  brutal  as  the 
generahty  of  their  countrymen.     Nor  are  all  Ger- 
mans equally  cruel.     At  a  place  called  Mirno,  near 
Jedvabiio,   we  met  a  band  of  2im  prisoners  beuig 
marched  to  the  railway-station  at  8etshutchin  for 
conveyance  into  the  interior.     Several  of  them  were 
officers  and  one,  a  captain,  expressed  his  disgust  at 
the  brutality  of  his  countrymen.     He  said  it  came 
to  bim  as  a  terrible  ruveiatiou  that  Germans  could 
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be  80  cruel  and  wicked,  and  ho  wa8  an  mi.ch  anton- 
iHhed  at  It  aH  any  person  in  tho  world.  OtherH  of 
all  rankK,  at  different  tinic«,  cxproHsed  much  tho  sarao 
opinion. 

Pcrhapg  nothing  hurt  Russian  feeling  m.>n,  than 
tho  dm-cration  of  tiieir  clmrehcs.     Tho  Germans 
too  often  evinced  a  bigotry  and  iiTcvcrcncc  for  things 
that  niOHt  jK.ople  consider  Hacred  similar  to  that 
which  disgraced  our  own  Cromwollians  throo  eon- 
tunes    ago.     They    stabled    their    h.»rNes    in    tho 
churcheH    littered  tho  floors  of  tho  sacred  edifices 
with  hljh,  and  broke  tiie  iuiagcs.     Such  conduct  is 
deplorable;  nothing  can  bo  more  revolting  than  to 
hurt  a  people  througli  its  religion,  whatever  we  may 
thmk  of  its  bigotry  and  idolatry.     Besides,  tho  ui- 
doniitablc  bravery  of  the  Greek  and  Roniisli  priest- 
hood m  this  deplorable  war  mu.st  ever  comman.l  tho 
admiratior.  .1  uJ  .ight-lmnldng  men,  and  this  aluno 
should  have  protected  them  from  insult. 

It  is  about  120  miles  from  Grodno  to  Ostrolenka 
and  It  took  us  nine  days  to  march  tlm  distance   so 
defective  was  the  state  of  tho  roads.     During  this 
time  we  fared  pretty  sumptuously;  for  tho  drivers 
and  oflicers  helped  themselves  liberally  to  the  pro- 
visions  mider    their   charge.     In   addition   to   the 
coarse  biscuit,  cheese,  tea,  sugar  and  coffee,  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  soldiers'  daily  food 
there  was  salt  pork,  rancid  butter,  potatoes,  and  a 
number  of  hampers  destined  for  officers  whom  they 
never  reached.     The   broaching  of  such   goods   is 
muefensible,  but  it  is  pretty  general  in  all  armies 
not  even  excepting  the  British ;  those  who  have  been 
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soldiers  know  what  "old  RoUiern  "  are;  and  no 
doubt,  I  ought  to  admit  that  I  require  a  brunhful 
of  wlutewanh  myself.  For  a  dish  of  bacon,  or  a 
cup  of  wine,  being  placed  iii  front  of  o.ie.  what  Is  ono 
to  do  but  relieve  the  craving  .)f  nal,a-e  i  Tae  only 
defence  I  can  make  iH  that  we  all  do  it,  aH  circum- 
stances occasion. 

At  Ostrolotika  we  were  ordered  on  to  Pultunk- 
and  hero  we  found  a  .livision  of  infantry  and  a,u)ther 
of  Co8«acks-about  U,OM)  men  in  aU,  the  units 
being  reduced  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Among  the 
Cossacks  was  the  celebrated  oih  of  the  Don.  witfi  its 
woman  colonel,  who  seemed  to  bo  not  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age.  She  ha.l  adopted  male  cos- 
tume, and  rode  aslrido  like  hoi-  troopers.  She  was 
a  pleasant  faced  woman,  but  not  a  beauty  in  my 
opmion;  and  there  was  nothing  fierce  or  command- 
ing m  her  appearance.  She  was  said  to  be  of  un- 
liincning  courage  under  aiiy  cirenmstaneeH,  and  to 
be  almost  worsliipped  by  her  soldiers.  So  it  may 
be  surmised  that  her  rule  is  gentle  and  just. 

At  Pultusk  I  had  my  first,  and  almost  only, 
trouble  with  the  people  whom  1  was  trying  to  serve 
A  fussy  officer  wanted  to  know,  rather  too  minutely 
who  I  was,  and  how  the  non  commissioned  olfieer' 
thouraski,  came  to  be  travelling  with  me.  I  had 
certificates,  and  Chouraski  a  permit,  signed  bv  a 
Staff  Officer,  and  countersigned  by  General  Kcnnen- 
kampf  himself;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
mterfering  colonel  could  be  persuaded.  He  sent  for 
a  captain  of  the  40th  Siberian  regiment  name.l  Lofe 
who  could  speak  English,  and  uilimateiy  was  per 
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.£e.  f-x™;r„tt^-t-- 
had  done  ^  ''*""""'  """'y  »°-«'.  ■«  ^e  othe,? 

""«.     in  two  hours  we  amSrori  „+  ii  ^  nii^ 

of  Warsaw    anrl   I      i   .,  ^     ^  ^""^'^a.  a  suburb 

to  alight  by  the  side  oTThl    i^e'^^uT  "t™'' 
having  been  nnf  ir^f^       ^  .      ,     '         *^"®  stations 

into  sLteejr  '""^  "'  """"''''  "'"  »--d 
find  fr^e Wnd':  T^T  "  ''^'""^"^''  '°  ^  ^ 
—a'sSFf-"^^^^^ 

the,.e.e.r„e^---rfar-:t.a: 
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a^he   passages   of   tho   Vistula    sWeon    vorsts 

coSdtff  **"  Tif"  *■"  '°«  ™^  '°  t'"-="^  th'^t  ono 

bivouacked  by  the  side  of  the  line,  which  here  was 
a,d  on  perfectly  level  ground.    The  next  morning 

to  fall  faster  the  atmo.,phere  cleared  a  little,  f„d 
we  were  ordered  to  advance  about  six  verst  and 
d.g  trenches.  We  were  engaged  in  this  work  ali 
day    being  assisted  by  800  country  people,  half 

aLretvT.TT  ™"'™'  "'■°  *»PlayoU  the  utmost 
anxiety  to  help  us  in  resisting  .  hated  enemy,  from 

whose  hands  many  „f  them  had  received  the  Lpea" 

dista^r  T)7  1  "''  '""•''>'■   '«"  heard   the 
distant  sound  of  battle;  and  some  earts  bore  a  few 

badly  wounded  men  past  us.     We  were  engaged  il 

ttie  work  of  digging  trenches  and  m.aking  emplaee 

tTiIstil  f" "!,"""'  ""'  '""'•  '"^'"8  -»*-^^d  during 
this  time  by  the  peasantry:  and  fightin.r  went  on 

continuously  at  the  front.     I  was 'anxiou.    to  see 
something  of  it,  but  loth  to  leave  the  side  of  Lofc 

stJl  W  's^'  ''''"™"^  '  "="' '"  ■""■"■"«  ■"^■-«  -"^^■- 

oiSer^Jp  uT't'  """  """  "y  •^'''""'^  «'h  the 
offieer  at  Pultusk  I  was  a  little  nei-vous,  being  afraid 
I  might  be  seized  and  sent  away. 

Lofe  was  a  very  amiable  fellow  and  I  got  on  well 
with  him,  as  I  did  with  all  the  Russians  ^vith  whom 
I  become  well  acquainted.    Life  in  the  trenches  wa" 

It    ,  "1   r'"-    ^^^  ''PP'-^d  <°'  permission  to  go 
down  to  the  front  to  witness  the  fighting,  but  it  Z 
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refusal.  So  wc  had  to  imiaiu  whcro  wo  were  and 
elaborate  our  defeuce..  Ifow  nuuiy  hundreds  of 
nules  o(  wuo  wc  usod  iu  our  entan«l,.nu«nt,s  I 
should  not  like  to  guess;  but  if  the  iknmiim  had 
over  reached  theui.  1  (hiuk  they  would  have  left  a 
good  many  dead  in  front  of  them.  With  I  he  barbed 
wire  •'  erow-nets,"  as  we  called  then,,  we  interniixed 
a  g.eat  many  s(ak((I  pits,  and  other  amiable  devices 
lor  shortening  th(>  days  of  our  enemies. 

'i'he  battle  was  (^loarly  for  fhn  poss(.ssio„  of  War- 
Haw;  and  more  than  once  rumoe.rs  r.^vched  us  that 
he  foe  had  carried  the  city  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet;  but  I  do  not  think  <hey  ever  got  within 
sight  of  any  part  of  it,  though  numv  <.f  their  ,u>ws- 
papevs  clann  (hat  (hey  di<l,  and  ewn  occupied  its 
suburbs.     The  lasl-.iamed  claim  was  evidently  fals. 
l)ut  the  place  had  a  tiarrow  escape  of  lallin<'      ^J' 
hght  seems  to  have  worn  ilself  out;  or  (he  (ferman: 
te.l   back:  for  all   was  quiet  on  the  21st,   though 
neither  side  had  obtained  a  victory. 

This  was  too  frequently  the  sequence  to  a  pro- 
longed fight  or  series  of  lights.  The  opposing  force- 
seemed  to  get  tired  out,  and  a  lull  ensued,  during 
which  one  wo.ild  scarcely  hear  a  stray  rilie  shot. 
On  the  2Lst,  however,  some  of  our  troops  at  the 
front  captured  a  tk>rman  band!  It  consisted  of 
about  forty  musicians,  though  they  said  there  liad 
been  eighty  of  them  when  they  first  came  to  the 
front.  Asked  to  give  us  some  music  they  played 
willmgly  enough,  and  very  well.  The  Russian 
regiments  have  bands,  but  I  heard  and  saw  very 
little  of  them  during  this  war;  they  seemed  to  hav^ 
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moil. 


Cossacks,  have  (Ian(;iii;'  iricii  wJu 


1     rcj^ittiriilH,    and     (ho    foot 


of  (lie  hatlalidiis,  and  diiiutc,  si 


)  riiarcli  a(  Mio  lioad 
n;,'.  aadc;!asli  oynil.alH, 


wlioii  inovin<;f  fium  phuio  to  plaoo 

It  is  liardly  nooossaiy  to  rword  (h.ft  the  (irMinans 
made  dcspcrato  a(("rn[>l  to  (irois  (ho  rivor  during' 
the  lii^hliii-^  icfoiTod  to  just  now.  I  did  not  aiitnally 
witn(^ss  any  of  th(>  li;ihting  at  this  stage,  hut  [  know 
that  it  all  failed.  I  Wi»H  told  (hat  they  tried  to 
pontoon  tlu!  s(rearn  at  a  j)Iao'^  v,;\]]vd  Vie"iod, 
abreast  (jf  (Jarvolin  station.  '['fi(>  pontoon;;  wore 
smashed  to  piee.v;,  and  several  linndreds  of  (ho 
enemy  drowned.  Small  d(  (achmi^nt.s  got  over  at 
various  plaee:;.  some  in  l)oats,  other,;  hy  means  of 
Hying  bridges;  but  tiu.y  were  all  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured. Th(!y  did  not  succeed  in  for<;ing  any  of  (ho 
permanent  bridges,  which  were  di^fended  by  lUe.^- 
dt-pont.  The  Uussians  claimed  tl^t  they  com- 
pletely wijjod  out  some  of  tlu^so  detachments.  J 
saw  bodies  lying  together  within  very  narrow  si)acoH 
of  ground;  and  I  have  my  doubt  that  the  ])e.asantry 
avenged  themselves  by  killing  the  wounded:  and  1 
know  that  the  Russian  infantry  bayoneted  -very 
man  of  one  detachment  of  about  300.  Still  a  good 
many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  sent  by  train  Uy 
W;'.rsaAv. 

Tlio  Germans  used  some  aeroplanes  for  observa- 
tion work;  but  on  beuig  fired  at  these  machines 
went  out  of  range  and  kcjjt  there.  It  would  have 
been  a  groat  advantage  to  tJie  llu.ssians  to  have  had 
some  of  these  things;  but  that  they  hud  few,  or  iioue, 
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••••l"^l-rM^(lM.n.l,|.s|..wH.lK,ia.ir-,Maf|,oan,,o<, 

"      .nnllv  a  r..f   ,,  ,„.  .l.o  i.  ,,ll,.>„f  ,1......     No 

o"I.<  .u-roplan..  I,av.«  ,1......  s,.l..,„,i,,   ^^.k  f.,r  U.., 

ll.-Yn.lnHl,.(..l.ni..„HW,son,lHM«n..mv;ln,, 

;:r;;;;r^''^''''^" ->.-.....  ra. .;.;...., 

^^  It    may   .uiv.«    so,„o    i,h-a    oi     wl.ai    is    „„„„(,    l.y 

u.M,.o,Hh.inu.oftI..Vi.s,,.Ia.     No  a,  lu-avy  lisl, 

-.s  do...   „.,    ,uv..ssa,ilv    Mu-an    (hat   a   vast, 

'"""'"   "."""'    •■'-    l-nna.u.MHy    .lisal.I,Hl    fro.u 

t  o.  .ro  vcMv  ,.^>id  win.,  nuMu.u  arc.  a((nuk.d  I,; 
good  .snri,voMs  a,u|  ^,uhI  uursvs  ^ 

^   (a(.n,uaMMasfol,os.vn;lM,(   pulls  ..f  s.noko 

o^^do,   wasusc.dhvl.olh  sidosto.Mu.irnllo.art- 
ru^os    b„,  ,,oUoraHilIn-y:oratanvrah.    itws 
->^^^.oa.an.swhnUi.vdlVo„Mu.avviunH.' 
ro,w       7        ^"';<-'"'''<''l   nuMusolvos.   aecordiug  to 
upo.ts.     or  a^  d.stauco   of   n.o.v   Ihan    :j(.0   vo^sts 

woiv   ,„„)„     .'"•'","''"   li"K'l"'xM,„l  ,.a,lli.«„rk« 

.    ri  ,"      "'  ""   "'"''^'  '"    ""■   "-"■'"•■'"  "»<1 

■1  l».»,Wo  (o  „mko  aiu-  „„u„.ial  hciuhvay  into  oad, 

Jon  e  ,,eavy  gun,  „f  „1„,„,  ,w„c|,  ,„,„,,,„,  ,„,5  „  f„^ 
1.  t  ,ven.  a  Imlo  la,,.or,  and  with  th.-,e  (.o.nba  drf 
the  Germau  posticus.     Tho  cnemv.  on  thoir  part 
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woro  Kimilarly  pn.vi.lrd:  «n.I  hu  tho  Hm.-Haw  wf-nf, 
on--l.M,n^i„^  ,,l ,.,,,,,  „,  ,„.r  w  iMM,„f,  „of  u-vnUo  n-HulfM 
(.onnmlly  h,,,.,,!;),,^..  „„  ,M(,||,.,.y  .I.,.!  in  lh„  lauw,i, 
of  all  k.K.lMol-  (iKl.lir.Kln.m  a  s,„..h.(or-H  ,,oinf,  of 
vi.-w.      N..M,nlylirn.<wl,..MiM„-ro„M-,M.,lil(  I,,  lively 
iH  who.i  a  Hholl  hapiM-HH  (o  ,|,„,,  j„H(,  |„.hin.|  on..      If 
UHually  vnuHrn  a  H.uMn.  K«.,,r(,  forw.nl.  or  «„  |.:„H<cr,» 
poHition  of  a,iora(iou.  wliirl,  jm  hy  f,,,,.  ||,„  ^afoHf  fo 
aHH„mo.     Tl„>  w(,n.l..rfnl  'Mack  .;ol,nHo„H;'  <.f  .vhi.-h 
1  havo  hoard  and  road  ho  rnu.;fi,  won-,  not,   uh.cJ   |,y 
tho  Gormans   in    fhi,.  n-Kion.  IhouKh  th..  ni.rkr.amo 
HoomH  fo  havo  I.o.mi  giv.ui  i.,  any  large;  Hh„||.     'I'ho 
"  .fnok  JohnH<.nM,"  Im.w.^v.^-,  woro  hngo  hI.oIIh  which 
appeared  fo  havi;  w.ighod  inn  i.fiOO  fo  2.000  poundn 
I'ach.  whoti  oh,-..rtro(i.     Ft  waw  uhoIohs  wasfo  fo  firo 
tJictn  agan.Hf  ar.ything  hnf    rorfn,  and  J  .nnd.  douot 
-     tho  (J,.m.ans  us,>,I  (ho,n  for  any  ofhor  purpr.so. 
IIH^  guns,  |„.n,g  howif/AMM,  oonid  firo  ahont   100  of 
thoso  hofon,  needing  n,ful,ing:  ho  tho  shooting-powor 
of  tho  hugo  woa,,onM  was  lirnife<I.      Kvory  nhot  must 
havo  ooHt  about  £200,  and  it  Ih  not  likely  that  tho 
(iormariH  would  wanto  thorn  by  Hhooting  at  trcnohos 
and  small  partioH,  where  tho  effect  would  be  com- 
paratively of  little  moment.     Very  high  explonivoH 
were  used  by  the  UcrmafiH,  and  Horn  -  of  their  pro- 
jectiles made  very  large  hf)l<!H  in  tho  ground. 

Watching  the  firing,  I  could  not  perceive  that  ours 
was  doing  much  harm;  while  that  of  the  enemy  cer- 
tamly  was  not.  Occasionally  a  few  yards  of  our 
trenches  was  blown  in,  and  a  man  or  two  destroyed; 
but  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  trench 
warfare  would  go  on  for  ever,  unless  some  more 
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cfToodvo  foroo  than  m(>ro  iulill(>rv  lin»  wnv  hroiij^ht 
to  hoar  on  an  army  so  |»n><n;1('(l :  and  .shelling  a 
])o.<itiou  is  a  viTv  ('\|)(Mi:-iiv'<>  mode  of  warfare.  T 
nfti'nvav(is  saw  that  to  destroy  a  liundrcd  yards  of 
trench  cost  •».(»()()  or  '».(»()(>  shells;  ami  even  then  tlui 
def(>ndin,!j;  foree  nearly  always  eont  rived  to  inako 
good  a  retreat  to  a  seeond,  or  thir<!,  Ihie  of  defence. 
To  shell  an  enemy  out  of  a  }j;ood  defensive  position 
is.  I  believe,  an  imi)ossil)ility ;  therefore  permanent 
fi^rtresses  should  l)i>  oonstrncted  on  the  lines  of  a 
system  of  tr(>nelies.  the  guns  being  ])laced  in  Mon- 
crietT  pits  or  otliei-  specially  constnioted  emplace- 
ments. I  am  quite  convinced  that  unless  guns  aro 
hidden.  Ilieir  ilestruction  is  assun-d.  INIodcrn  gun- 
tire  is  as  accurate  a;^  that  of  rille-shootiniT:  it,  will. 
theref«ire.  easily  liii  any  mark  whieli  the  gunners 
can  locate. 

Everybody  knows  that  patience  is  a  virtue,  and 
tliat  it  generally  obtains  a  reward.  Our  turn  came. 
Tlic  401  h  Siberians,  better  known  to  the  men  by  an 
nnpr«)nounceal>le  nnme,  wliicli,  never  having  seen  it 
ill  print,  1  cannot  pieteud  to  --pell,  Mere  ordered  to 
cross  the  Vistula  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  October. 

I  expected  that  tliere  would  have  1)ccn  some 
fighting;  but  there  was  not.  The  rain  was  falling 
in  a  steady  downpour;  and  we  could  not  see  th(^ 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Perha ps  the  wet  damped 
the  ardour  of  the  Germans.  Certainly  I  should  think 
that  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1914-15  was  the 
wettest  ever  known.  The  right  bank  of  the  river 
was  bad  enough,  but  the  left  was  the  softest  marsh 
we   had   so  far  experienced.     No  wonder  the  Ger- 
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mans  could  no  longer  rnuki^  uuiah  rcKistanoo •  their 

trenches  wimv  full  of  water.     I  ,sli,,,K.,I  inK.  one.  a„,l 

hought  1  w.-,s  going  to  i„.  (Innvne,!.     Forttinatelv 

f<.r  me  a  couple  of  the  n.en  sto,,,.,.!  to  assi.st  nK,; 

for   there   vv.is   six  or  neven   leet   (,f   w.-.ter   in    the 

wre  ched    trench.     M.„y    ..f    <.ur    n.en    nut    with 

sim.lar  accidents,  and  I  am  not  sun,  that  sonu.  of 

them  did  not  h.se  their  lives.      I  saw  the  l.odics  of 

Germans   floating  in  Uu-ir  ditches,  h„t  these  mvv 

have  been  nu-n  killed  j.n-viously  to  th(.«  flooding 

ft  was  entin>Iy  a„  infant  ry  fight .  We  had  crossed 
the  river  on  rafts  lowed  l.y  l„,.,tH,  and  could  bring 
no  guns;  while  those  of  the  enemy  which  could  ne 
moved  they  were  anxiously  striving  to  save,  and  did 
not  Hto|,  to  fire.  Many  of  their  heavy  gun.s  they 
(Jestroyed  to  render  them  useless  to  us,  but  a  number 
oi  machme-guns  were  brought  into  acti(,n  on  each 
side. 

For  many  miles  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  is  a 
deep  morass,  with  extensive  woods,  and  a  few  scat- 
tered  hx^uses  and  hamlets.     The  inhabitants  <,f  these 
were  all  gone,  fled  or  muxlered;  and  the  (Germans 
had  pierced  the  walls  of  their  homes  with  loopholes 
mid  piled  the  furniture,  carts  and  farm  implements 
together  to  form  barricades.     They  failed,  however 
to  st(,p  our  advance.     Position  after  position  was 
carried,  sometimes  by  a  withering  rifle-fire,  some- 
times   at    the    point    of    the   ba,yonet.      Brave   as 
he  18.  the  German  soldier  is  not  ashamed  to  plead 
abjectly  for   his   life    when    he    is    driven    into   a 
corner     I  saw  men  clinging  to  the  bayonets  that 
were  about  to  terminate  their  existences;  and  many 
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lU'hiiilly  mMvniiHMl  for  moioy.  It  wm«  not  iimmOi  iino 
inuKinK  Hucli  |t(<(iljon't:  <ln»  womon  ivikI  old  ni<<ii  avIio 
lijul  IxMMi  »lii\rn  in.  I»<M\  iii^r  ii  (oil  of  iniiiilrnij  IH-Jiiiiil, 
ll.ul  nJoiioh  Io  tril  \\U\v\\  iMilMiiioil  I  Iii>  liriroMf  piiH 
HioiiM  of  (ho  Hol.lioiM.  I  conhivftl  to  hiivo  Hio  liv  ,t 
of  ono  or  (>vo  of  JIi.'mo  wrrfcJHMl  (^Minnim;  liiit  tny 
own  m\v\\  r«<nnirr«l  tlwit  I  hIioiiM  not.  infoilVio  loo 
HtrrnnonHly;  jhuI  (lion^li.  I  hopo.  I  nIiouIiI  nr.(  four 
to  >;ivo  my  lifo  in  n  jnN(  t'luiMo.  or  4o  hmvo  a  junl, 
]UMsot».  I  \vftn  not  pn<|t;u«Ml  Io  Hiiow  i(  uwiiy  oti 
bohalf  of  rnvishiMs  find  chiM  HliilihoiH. 

Ii\  this  {\^\\{  I  rrosM('«|  nwohIm  wilh  i\.  (Jciinnn 
o(VuM>r»>f  i\w  '2  \)U\\  n'K'inrnI  (piol.al.ly  l,nn»lu<«lii). 
ji  poidy  K»'m '«"">"»  uho  HioiikIiI  lit  (o  liniHli  Iho 
»M»oonntor  h\  an  nn«'on«li1ionftl  win-nMulor.  Ho  look 
<ul\.u\<a.u:o  of  in\  UMiiiNsncsH  in  \Mil<'liin|^  jiini.  nnd 
Iriod  (o  osoupo  1>{U'U  (o  his  own  nun.  Sonio  of  oin- 
follows  nolicod  litis,  and  woll,  Ii(>  had  not  f  i?no  (o 
sulTor  nuH'h.  I)ishon«»'.nal)lo  in<\^,  and  hrtvu^hoH  of 
word,  w»M-o  Yory  ooniinon  anion^.sl  (ho  (JonnanH, 
l)Vif  it  oft  on  ^ot  sovoroly  punishod. 

'I'ho  ononiy  ^titT.Mvd  iuohI  ,  I  hoard,  at  plaooH  oallo<l 
Sandomir  and  Ko/.yniooo.  'I'ho  la((or  plaoo  Ih  oIoho 
to  Ivaugtuod.  whioh  was.  for  soruo  dayn,  our  hoad- 
quartors.  and  tho  oontro  of  our  lino.  KtirlhiT  north, 
noar  Bioni.  and  Vis];^o,  aivd  at  Novoj^oor^iovnk,  they 
wSutToriHi  nioro  sovoroly,  and  gaAo  way  sooner.  \iy 
I  ho  ovoning  of  tlio  21  st  (hoy  wore  rotiriug  at  many 
plact>8  along  (ho  oi\tiro  lino;  but  at  some  spots  thoy 
stood  tirni  with  remarkable  tenacity,  and  Buflferod 
themselves  to  be  almost  surrounded. 
We  imssed  the  night  m  a  hamlet  of  a  dozen  houses 
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i>v«r  U,„n-  ,l„„„„r,  «l„w-tl,r,ikjr«  f,„.„      u„.  ;  '        . 
battuhoiv,  got  bohiral  the  w,„„l    ami  il«  ^l,  r,  T 

y  nart  prepared  for  tLeir  own  accommodation. 
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Thf  fJornmn  tloarly  loves  IjIh  comfort  and  gof)d 
ciM'cr.  'J'hoy  lu'vcr  seemed  to  he  short  of  food,  and 
wo  took  carts  huhn  with  wine  that  had  been  made 
in  France  and  nuist  have  been  sent  hitluM-  at  niiit;h 
tronhle  and  exj.ense  only  to  find  its  way  down 
Russian  thr«.,i(s  u\  s|.i((-  of  the  CV.ivr's  teetotal  pro- 
clamation. I  think  Mie  (U-rnian  troops  must  ho 
taught  to  make  hivouacks  and  huts,  they  are  sueh 
nde|)ts  a!  the  work;  and  render  their  dens  so  com- 
fortable l)y  a  hundred  little  devices  that  show  thoy 
have  previonsly  tstudii-d  tlu'  art  of  adai)ting  every- 
thing to  thi'ir  own  welfare  and  ease.  Needless  to 
say,  the  jjlunder  of  houses  and  cottages  was  utilized 
for  fiirnishing  these  t(>mporary  abodes. 

Theie  was  now  1. 1  doubt  that  the  (Jermans  were 
retreating;  l)nt  they  were  doing  so  in  that  leisurely 
way  which  indicated  tlmt  their  reti'-ement  was  any- 
thing but  a  rout;  and  I  foresaw  that  it  would  not 
bo   long   beiore   they   turned   i  with   renewed 

ferocity.  I  do  not  think  that  u.c  trooi)s  wo  had 
been  opposed  to  were  .some  of  the  best  that  CJormany 
could  put  in  the  field,  ^n  some  battalions  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  man  under  forty  years  of  age:  in 
others  they  were  all  boys:  and  these  last  named  were 
amongst  the  best  fight eis.  I  passed  over  ground 
strewn  with  the  dead  of  one  of  these  battalions, 
and  not  a  lad  of  them  seemed  to  be  much  over 
twenty  years;  some  were  not  more  than  sixteen  or 
seventeen. 

Many  stories  were  brought  to  us  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  other  districts.  All  agreed  that  the 
Germans  had  not  succeeded  in  entering  j  Warsaw ; 
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H/iilcd   ov.ir    (  .n   ..If.  ««Tnr.lMmH  had 

pnvaf..  housoH  hml  Ik.(.,i  wm-,.|  ,.,1    „.  ♦  .       T\       ^  ^ 

>";,'  dmva  c,f  any  of  (hnso  anoplancn    J  f  •      '      f 
OorniaiiM  had  „„(  |,.ff,  j,„„,},  f,,,.  ,.,„,,  .       '";     -"^ 

^!:7""-"^ ''"'■v.M.:.:„;.;;:::.';:,:r;t'" 

in  our, lis,  rid.  ^^-^  «"  ""llnuK  of  ,|,o,„ 

^'■'"'«,"'  ' ''  -i'l'  0,r,„,  ,„„i  ox..„.-,n«'    '    Kt^' 

About  the  middle.  „f  tho  d.-.v  v..  u,.,-,.  >    *>,  ,  •'"• 

Tho  Gemmn  jagera  often  took  post  in  th^  t.„» 
as  affording  a  favourable  place  fo":  1X1,  Z' 
but  when  our  gunners  discovered  thom  SlT,' 
extraordinary  sight  as  a  small  erow  „f  a  's  an^H 
^seame  tumbling  through  the  air  in  el;  ^ag^' 
able  p„s.t,„n.    Those  of  the  men  who  wereLt TuM 
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I'.v  <).,.  Mlu.pnrl  ,m„„Hy  \oh\  ||„.i,  IJvrH  l.y  Mi.«  niiunk 
•»f  fh.>  full.  Nomrf  im,-H  |,i^  (,o,.h  h,,,.,,  „„;,,, ,,,.,1  ,.|,,,„, 
'n<«o„|,..,MlM.  .|,..||  liM.I  nuMlr  M  .l.m.M.il   |„,|urn 

iMiisfMiK      M.Mv  H.Mi.M,,IU  m,.  l.r.M.rhrs  u..n.  ,i, I 

<<'Hh,v,|Mln  (l.ollv.n-.Hl.Mvvrrnl  l.ullH..  I  h„„  Mm 
''"•«•'  »»•"«>  ol  .„,..  ii(I,mm;,„  |,„|„..,|  ,„„o„,^m«  (|,n 
'''"''''"  "*  "  '"'K"  pin..,  II,.  „,„..(  h„vr  Ihm..,  |uII,.,I 
•"■^t.mdy.  ».M  1...  n.is  Hill  ,.|„.,,i„,,  ,,(,  ,(„,.  j,,  ,,.^ 
lt.U((N, 

•■''••- «•  >» .Mv  s.Mno  pn i.,1  ..I  N.vnrM.      W,.  .-Minr  iinroRH 
M  lino.  h,UHl-.,.m..  yoniiK  l<'llow  iMvni.r  ovn-  (|,p  |„„|v 

;"  ■"'"•«''-■'   '-^      n  n.'.M, ,•(,,„„>.!  <|,„»  (l.rv  urro 

'••;;<  1'''^^^^^^  Wlnt    uill   .nolh.MW..  /     TliiH  Mill 

'^'"'""''-     "•'^•'"I, nl,U..,_v.     I  nrvrr  s,uv  „  „„,.„ 

""''«^    K'Hsl.M.Krn        A    ,V^v    ,„„„,,    „j,-.,„,,„|m    wo 
'^''"''  ••'   '"■■">  "J<-l    (InonKl.  «l,..  ImmIv.      I$I.m..|   war, 
';"l'l'l'n.il   from    Ins   ,nou«|,   ;uul    noso".    ,,,,,1    ho   wuH 
•Jv.n,^  «..,si:  iH.i  h„  |,,.|  sfn.KKl.M  <o  Ins  Iuhtm.  n,u| 
o.unnK  n^aiusi   ,,   ttrrhnnk  w.ih  ,,n,VM.«     not  lor 
hi,n..U.   Im.i    i,m-  his  M,i,.  ,,„.l  I...M-  hlilo  rhihim, 
Hy  ohan.-o  I  .jiM-ovoml  th.H   fins  nmii  n.uhl  nnnik 
••-ngl.sh,      Mo  h.ul   horn   .•,   riork   in    Livorpnol.      ||o 
was   ilistrossuigly    ..u.xious   aluMil    his   fannly.    and 
vgjjoW  MO  xvoul.i  not  ,losfroy  „  Ihi.m-  a.hlros.sod  to 
his  sMic  wluoh  ho  h,ul  in  his  pookol.     •'  For."  ho 
''lul.  "  1  know  1  shonM  nol  oonio  tlnongh  thin  "~ 
the  war.  1  snpposo.  ho  nioant. 

1  assurod  him  that  nothing  fo.nut  upon  him 
should  bo  disturluHl.  and  that  tho  lottor  should  ho 
sent  to  tho  (Jornmn  commander  on  tho  first  oppor- 
tunity. Wo  did  what  we  could  to  relievo  his  sulTer- 
ui«.  and  sent  a  man.  back  for  the  Red  Cross  men 
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wf,MWrrofol|u„.iMKM.i,„|.l.„n|,., ,f,.||ow,|M.| 

l"'f"n.  MiPV  /.r.iv..l,      VV„,   j,  „  ,.,„.„. 

„''''""•";•"•• ■•'"••'^     ' I.W    I ,:.,    „     ,.,„., 

"f  """">" "•""•■•" :.V.,H ,., ,,■ 

""•'    ""•""'    '"    I"""    'I'.w,,    .I..,m|,Iv    Mm     .,.   .1.; 

';"""'.""•""•'"  '^'""H ,1     nUMMl     M,,|, I 

'"y   ''■'""""    '• •' ".   I    ,1...    ,|,„.;,,,    ,.„. „,„ 

•"""' """•"'•••'".II,  W.I       I, I..,.  K„.,|,.i,|....i, 

'■•'Ml    (|,n    nM.HM.M    „(    ,,    n,|,    ,|..(|.     ,,|.„,,     ,     „.,    ,,_ 

" •"•*"""  ••»'^lM.n.M,nm.H,..|  Mm  ,  vv.  .  .  .„... 

TlM.ro,,nhyvV.MV,.,v,,,H.:i,,,,,J,, ,,|,  ,,„,,,„,, ,.,, 

'""' ''|."..M.,(,y,.n.v...v, , )ul...(   w,.uM 

'T"; '"'•••"M.-n.M.  ,.,,.,.,.,     .,„,,.,.    ,,„     ,^,,^ 

••f"|on.,...   ,|,,v.  ,|..,M.n<l,.|..,.  ,,.,„    ,.,„      )„,,.n..,I 

;r''''';*7';'''-''^^''''i''''-.i,,ih,,iMni.   vw.,,,,,.,,,,,! 

i».y  1  h<>ir  <!i  iirl  cniiiiifH.  "^ 

Jth  go  wh.<,h   WUH  purdy   nn.J.r  w...f,.r.   I|..   r..,.„„ 
IHThnpH.    .hal    (Im,    I',..h.,h„h    ,„iHs,.l    if        VV.     wrn- 
KHul.-d    to    i(    |,y   Hn   .1,1    ,.,,,,.„„,   ^,„   ,,^^,,    f„.,.^_    . 

u.i(lor  wafrr,  .mkI  on  th..   .n.our.t  ,na„v  ol  our  men 
»H  won   an   (;,.rn,aus,    fi..,HuJ.n.c|    info   il  and   w.ro 
drowned.     Hordes  anci  wu.^.,nH  won-  nw.pf   .way 
and  H<n„e  g„„H  captured.     Our  own  gnn.s  were  forced 

to  go  higher  up  the  Htrottm  ""fl  -     r   •    i- 

pu^Mcd  over  a  |K,ntuon  bridge.     Hundred,  of  Co.- 
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oacka  swam  their  horses  across,  and  gathered  ud 

their  long  account,  and  seized  an  immense  booty  in 
food,  stores,  etc.     For  the  Germans  always  stripped 

waVwort;"  ''''  '"'^^'  ''^^"^'^  ^'  every'thingThat 
was  worth  carrymg  away.    That  which  was  too 
cumbersome  to  be  moved  they  destroyed 
I  never  actually  heard  who  commanded  the  Ger- 

asLrtedV^r^r^  '""•  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  ~ 
enem  es  !  ^  "  ^'''''  ^*"^^^"  ''''  '^^'^  ^i  our 
menT    m    ^^^P^^^^^^''^  directing  their  move- 

Teatodl  TlT.u^'"  '"™^'^  ^^P^^^^^d'  '^^  ^^^e  re- 
peatedly told  that  the  Crown  Prince  was  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief     All    fT,of  1 

v.«ici.    All   that  was  knoM-n   with   cer- 

tamty  was  that  we  were  immediately  opposed   for 

a  week  at  least,  by  a  divisional  command' r  named 

the  birr""-    ''^  ""  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^i-  ^^^^^  -- 

the  battalion  commander  under  whom  I  served.     He 
was  killed  soon  after  we  crossed  the  Vistula,  and 
was  succeeded  by  an  officer  who  was  wounded  and 
sent  to  the  rear  on  the  same  day  he  was  appointed 
His  successor  only  held  the  command  two  days  when 

LceTv    he'''  Y  '  ^n^  ^^  "^^^  ^--  ^^ 
ace  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.     Krischelcamsk 

then  became  our  loader.  Colonel  Tunreshka  was 
TahT^T""'"'  commandant.  He  disappeared  the 
night  after  we  crossed  the  Pilica.  The  general 
opmion  was  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  river-  but 
he  may  have  been  taken  prisoner 

One  reason  of  the  unusually  rapid  retreat  of  the 
Germans  on  this  occasion  was  that  they  had  ex- 
pended  nearly    all    .heir   ammunition,    and    were 
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unable  to  bring  up  more  on  account  of  the  dreadful 
state  of  the  country — knee-deep  in  mud,  and  covered 
with  water.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good;  and  the  rain,  which  hampered  the  Russian  on 
one  hand,  helped  to  save  Warsaw  on  the  other. 

We  reached  Skyermevice  on  the  24th.  It  is  a  town 
of  some  size,  and  the  people  had  not  abandoned 
it.  They  crowded  the  streets  to  see  us  pass  through, 
and  loudly  cheered  us.  Flags  sprang  from  some- 
where, and  decorated  all  the  windows  and  shop 
doors;  and  the  women  brought  us  food  and  drink, 
which  had  been  hid  away.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  had  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  had  been  com- 
pelled, as  usual  when  the  Germans  occupied  a  place, 
to  pay  a  heavy  war-tax,  or  fine.  A  number  of  the 
prmcipal  men  had  been  dragged  away  as  hostages ; 
I  never  learned  then-  fate .  Everywhere  the  Germans 
behaved  like  a  band  of  brigands  and  murderers. 
One  instance  of  their  paltry-mindedness  may  be 
recorded.  At  a  house  where  Captain  Lofe  and  I 
spent  the  night,  and  from  which  some  billeted 
Germans  had  run  away  an  our  approach,  these 
miserable  creatures  had  killed  the  little  girl's  canary, 
and  she  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  pet.  It 
was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  birds,  cats  and 
pet  dogs  were  wantonly  and  cruelly  destroyed  to 
vex  their  owners. 

On  the  25th  while  we  were  marching  towards 
Lowvitz  we  encountered  a  Prussian  battalion  which 
had  been  driven  towards  us  by  three  sotnias  of 
Cossacks.  They  could  not  escape,  and  we  charged 
them  with  the  bayonet.    I  must  give  them  the  credit 
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win   lion,     ijio   (ossaokH    wcro   waitintr   fnr 
them,  and  I  „„  not  «,i„k  .hat  any  of  theTr^^J  '" 

kX  of  h i.™'"';:'''"-.. ''""'  "'•*"«  »™  ^i""«y 

tl"  (!or„  i     '^"'■"y-"  -"<"»y  it  »•«-•     But.  really 
the  (rt.r„,„n«  were  so  fiendishly  l,n,|,„|,  t|,„t,   ^  ^ 

have  „rev,„nsly  said.  I  think  .^.prisals  were   'nsUfi 

may  l»  thought  of  the  act,  it  is  ™rtain  that   on 
niany  ocoa«,„ns,  todies  of  ho.h  Germans  and  Kus 
8.»m  were  exter„,i„„,e,l  when  thev  had  tl  e    I 
cha,,ee  to  beeo,ne  isolated  and  surrunnded 

i-here  w«,  a  great  ,ieal  of  bayonet  work  dnring 
th«  can,i.a,gn  It  is  a  favourite  wea,Km  of  the 
R..«8.ans:  and  proportionately  dislikc.l  by  tZ 
Germans  The  bayonet  of  the  Russian  soldier  fa 
never  unflxrf.  eseept  for  eleaning  purpose  Ho 
marehes  with  it.  eats,  works  and  slee^with  U 

tZi:    "'^f   ""   "■^"""    -"»"•    The    German 
^Idier  »  not  so  particular:  and  I  saw  more  dirt,y 

«.sted  ,n  any  army  in  the  world.     Wounds  f™m 

eut  tr  .'^r™'"''  *"  ""'""•'  *''™'  t"  he  used  a^ 
e  tfing  m,plement«.    For  this  „,ason  the  soldier 

a^r  s^tlr"'  difficulty  in  withdrawing  his  weap^^ 
»fter  stabbmg  a  victim:  and  we  found  that  in  some 
c«e8,  whero  the  point  of  the  bayonet  waa  forc^ 


n^ii.: 
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through   the   body  and   embedded   in    the   back- 
wound  ^"'^  ""^'''''^  ''"'^  ^''^^  '^^'^'^^S  '"^  **'« 

As    we    approached    the    Prussian    frontier    the 
German  resistance  became  sterner,  and  they  made 

their  retreat  never  assumed  the  character  of  a  rouf  J 

ever  f e  1  into  disorder.  Their  retirement  was  steady 
and  orderly  s  far  as  their  military  movements  were 
concerne<l;  but  in  the  towns  and  villages  they  1k3- 

neaTlv     U    T"'^  •    ^'  '"'*  "'^"^^  "^  ovidence'^Lhat 
nearly  all  their  junior  officer,,   and  thousands  of 

d  unk"' The'r"  '""'   '"   opportunity   of  getting 
drunk      The  Kaiser  was  said  to  be  a  teetotaler:  the 
Crown  Pnnce  was  often  as  drunk  as  a  lord-a  German 
ord;  a„a    t  is  said  that  when  in  this  condition  he 
beat  his  wife  so  badly  that  she  left  the  palace,  and 
took  refuge  m  the  house  of  a  nobleman.     The  ;tory 
was  told  on  excellent  authority;  otherwise  I  should 
not  run  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  gossip-monger  by 
repeatmg  it.    I  have,  myself,  seen  the  man  L  the 
company  of  courtesans;  and,  apparently,  under  the 
influence  of  drink. 

Though  i  he  Germans  made  attempts  tc  beat  back 
our  purKuit,  and  to  some  extent  checked  it  thev 
cou  d  not  altogether  stop  it;  and  I  think  the  giadual 
slackening  of  our  endeavours  to  beat  them  quite  out 

tion  "^^  *^^  """^"''"'^  ^"^  ^^"^  "^^""^^  ^^*'^- 

The  country  was  in  a  terrible  state.    The  Ger- 
mans had  no  time  or  opportunity  to  bury  many  of 
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thoir  (Irn.l.  and  tlie  whole  diHtrict.  for  hundrods  of 
milpH.  was  strewn  with  the  hodiea  of  men  and  horsos, 
Roniotitnes  half  coveird  hy  water,  often  (loating  in 
it.  Though  the  weutluT  woh  changing,  and  becoming 
colder,  especially  at  night-titne,  portions  of  the  days 
wert^  hot,  close,  or  nniggy.  Consetpiently  the 
corpses  soon  began  to  divay,  and  the  whole  land 
stank  revolt iiigly;  and  the  men  kept  i'.cir  pipes 
constantly  alight  to  counteract,  the  otTensiveness. 
Owing  to  the  state  of  the  groinid  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  bury  many  t)f  these  bodi(>H.  and  they  were 
left  to  rot  away  where  they  lay,  or  floated.  Our 
own  dead  were  conveyed  to  the  cemeteries  and  bury- 
ing-grounds ;  but  the  people  would  not  tolerate  the 
di^secrating  Germans  in  "God's  acre."  Amongst 
the  enemy's  dead  were  some  Austrians,  showing 
that  the  troops  of  their  nation  had  been  engaged  in 
this  region. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  wo  camo  to  a  stand- 
still near  the  River  Warta.  The  headquarters  of 
the  40th  were  at  a  small  village  the  name  of  which 
I  never  clearly  heard.  Very  few  people  were  left  in 
it;  but  others  arrived  when  they  heard  that  it  was 
in  our  hands.  All  those  who  had  most  to  fear 
from  the  enemy  (that  is,  all  those  who  possessed  a 
rouble's  worth  of  property)  had  been  in  hiding  in 
the  woods,  where  some  of  them  had  been  living  in 
underground  burrows  wherever  they  could  find  a 
spot  dry  enough  to  construct  them  in. 

Of  the  40th  not  lOO  effectives  remained;  and  as 
the  regiment  had  commenced  the  war  with  a  strength 
of  4,000  men.  it  will  be  seen  how  terribly  it  had 
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Buffered.  I  lu^nrfl  the  band  of  the  regiment  for  the 
first  time  in  our  bivouac  on  the  2(Wh.  It  eonHiHted 
of  twenJy  8i.v«^n  nniKicianH:  thn^c  monthH  previouHly 
there  had  Unm  .'ighfy  of  them.  T\wy  had  hevn 
under  fire  many  timcH,  collecting  and  asKisting  the 
wounded,  the  chief  work  of  th(^  bandsmen  during 
fighting.  The  RuKHian  bandH  of  miiHic,  like  the 
PruHHian,  arc  much  Htrotig(T  than  ourH.  and  arc 
formed  on  German  lincH,  as  far  m  numberH  and 
instrumentH  are  concerned.  I  caimot  give  much 
praise  to  their  style  of  playing. 

On  the  27th  and  2Kth  (he  vnvmy  appeared  to  be 
massing  on  our  front,  and  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  fall  back  towards  Lodz.  W(^  were  hall  (id  again 
on  the  29th,  and  joined  by  the  iVeobujensky  regi- 
ment, at  nearly  full  strength,  and  the  Troizki  rifle 
battalion.  With  them  came  a  battery  of  eight  field 
guns,  which  had  been  got  through  the  marsJioB  in 
our  rear. 

It  would  seem  that  our  regiment,  and  a  body  of 
Cossacks,  had  been  pushed  too  far  to  the  front,  and 
had  to  be  drawn  back.  As  far  as  I  could  under- 
stand the  position,  the  Russian  troops  formed  a 
crescent  with  the  horns  at,  or  near,  Radom  and 
Lowicz.  JJeyond  these  points  the  lines  continued 
for  hundreds  of  versts,  right  and  loft,  but  were, 
more  or  less,  thrown  back.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  learn  the  exact  position,  because  the  enemy  so 
frequently  regained  the  ground  he  had  lost  only  a 
few  hours  previously.  The  Russians  showed  great 
bravery  and  considerable  dash;  but  they  did  not 
carry  things  before  them  quite  so  rapidly  or  de- 
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ciaivoly  n^  they  8ometime«  claimed  to  have  done 
In  the  hghtmg  described  in  these  October  days  the 

Z    Tl  c     r       ''  ''^'^  *"  ^'^^  "^"^^  "^""^  ^l^^^n 
bevond  a!      uT  r^"  *^''*^'   '^"•^  *■'-•'•  retreat 

M  some  newspapers  seoni  to  have  done.     I  did  not 
BOO  these  accounts  until  after  my  return  to  England 
and  I  have  not  read  very  many  of  them     I  am 
a^^raid  a  good  deal  of  e,.or  was  fallen  into  by  a  too 
ready  acceptance  of  first  accounts 

tension  of  the  fronts  of  the  two  armies,  a  victory  L 

fo  a  dan  .""'"  ""  '''^''  fl*"^^-  ^nd  «ft«n  led 

to  a  dangerous  advance,  exposing  the  wings  of  the 

XZZ'rr  "^^  '  '^"^  ^"^P™^^  thaf  neithe 
tit  nTr     .^''"'  ^'^  ^"y  «^^^^«n.  taken  advan- 
tage of  these  too  rapid  advances  and  pursuits 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  GERMANS  FROM  THU  VISTULA 

As  is  usual  after  severe  fighting,  a  luU  supervened- 
and  we  remained  quiet  in  camp  for  some  days, 
l^amp,  I  say.  It  was  almost  the  first  time  since  I 
had  been  with  the  Russian  Array  that  I  had  slept  in 
a  tent;  but  the  time  was  coming  when  men  could  no 
longer  spend  night  after  night  bivouacked  in  the 
open  au-  Ah^ady  the  weather  was  becoming 
chiUy,  and  often  very  cold  after  sunset.  There  wa« 
less  rain  ;  but  it  still  feU  long  and  steadUy  at 
h^^  sometimes  for  a  whole  day  without  a 

About  1,900  recruits  joined  our  regiment;  and 
many  other  units  had  their  terrible  losses  made 
good;  mdeed,  I  heard  that  between  600,000  and 
700.000  reservists  and  others  joined  the  armies  on 
the  German  and  Austrian  frontiers;  and  yet  thev 
were  not  brought  up  to  their  full  establishments;  a 
telling  revelation  of  the  fearful  losses  that  had  been 
sustamed ;  although  according  to  Prussian  accounts 
they  had  taken  nearly   a   quarter  of    a   million 
of  prisoners  from  us.    I  am  satisfied  that  they 
captured  a  good  many :  as  we  also  had  done 

Nove-nber  came  upon  us  in  a  typical  way-damp 
and  foggy,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  face 
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of  the  country.    As  surprisci!  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  bo  attempted  in  such  weather,  wo  were  much 
harassed  by  outpost  work;  at  least  five  times  the 
usual  number  of  men  being  engaged  on  this  duty. 
Fortunately  we  had  a  largo  body  of  Cossacks;  and 
these  rascals  are  never  surprised;  and  no  kind  of 
experience  comes  amiss  to  them,  so  long  as  they 
have  a  chance  of  plunder  and  rapine.     That  is  the 
truth,  and  it  may  as  well  be  told.    During  the 
Jsovembcr  fogs  they  caught  a  good  many  German 
patrols,  who  were  attempting  to  play  the  game  of 
hide-and-seek;  and  very  few  prisoners  were  made 
Many  of  the  Russian  troops  were  becoming  fierce- 
tempered;   and  none  more  so  than  the  Cossacks. 
One  of  these  men  displayed  a  bag  full  of  watches 
and  rings  which  he  had  taken  from  slain  Prussian 
officers      He  was  reported  to  have  slain  more  than 
fifty  of  the  enemy  with  his  ox^-n  sword  and  lance- 
and  he  was  notorious  for  spcaung  wounded  men  as 
he  rode  over  the  battlefield,  such  crimes,  and  plunder 
mg,  not  being  punished  as  they  are  in  most  arraies- 
the  German  excepted,  where  murder  and  theft  are 
rewarded  with  iron  crosses,,  and  commendation  from 
commanding  officers.     But  these  Cossacks  are  very 
useful  fellows;  they  fairly  frightened  our  enemies 
and  m  this  way  probably  saved  us  from  a  good  deal 
of   trouble   and   loss:    and   they   certainly   always 
hampered  the  movements  of  the  foe  much  more 
than  regular  cavah-y  could  have  done.     Probably 
they  sometimes  saved  us  from  disaster. 

For  it  leaked  out  that,  in  our  recent  advance  to  the 
Warta,  we  actually  had  a  large  force  of  Germans  on 
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our  rear:  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Cossacks 
had  the  principal  share  in  driving  them  back  from 
several  impending  attacks,  of  which  we  knew 
nothing  at  the  time;  and  which  would  probably 
have  ended  in  our  making  the  acquaintanceship 
of  a  Prussian  prison;  or  a  still  narrower  place  of 
confinement. 

The  rain  ceased  for  a  time,  and  both  sides  con- 
tinued  to   entrench   themselves,    the   Germans   in 
front  of  us  being  not  more  than  a  mile  distant,  with 
their  advanced  posts  mucli  closer.    They  had  con- 
trived to  get  up  heavy  guns;  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  artillery  shooting  every  day,  which  blew  in 
trenches,    destroyed    wire-entanglements,    and   did 
lots  of  other  damage,  but  did  not  kill  many  men. 
Sometimes  an  enormous  shell  blew  a  poor  fellow  to 
pieces,  sometimes  wiped  out  half  a  dozen  at  once; 
but  I  do  nof  think  we  lost  more  thu  i  a  score  a  day 
all  p'ong  .  ..e  ime.     The  freaks  played  by  shells  \vere 
sometimes  i^xtraordinary.    One  went  just  over  the 
head  of  an  officer,  killed  a  boy  who  was  standing 
behind  him,    Acnt  over  the  head  of  another  man, 
and  then  sprang  high  into  the  air  before  exploding.' 
It  is  as  impossible  to  give  a  probable  explanation  of 
such  strange  action,  as  it  is  to  say  why  a  fragment 
of  a  shell  bursting  fifty  yards  away  should  kill  three 
men,  while  one  exploding  right  in  the  midst  of  a  groi'i 
of  twenty  gunners  should  leave  them  all  unscath  .1. 
It  is  the  law  of  chance— if  chance  has  laws. 

I  should  also  mention  (though  I  did  not  learn  the 
circumstances  until  some  time  afterwards)  that  the 
Germans  had  fortified  several  villages  and  towns  on 
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the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  with  first,  second  and 
hird  hnes  ol  defence;  and  that  the  Rus;ianB.  unabla 

them  1  hT-M:''"  «^"^^^^  ^''-'''  had  masked 
co^^'not  h        t!^  ""  '^^^  ''"•     The  garrisons 
L^    rl     "^^  ^"  '*'""8  "^°"«h  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 

latw  ^^"^"7;^  ^"^  ^°*^^  ^°'*'*^«^«  behind  in  these 
irrLt'w:'  '"'  ^*'^"«^  ^^^^^^P"^^"*  ^^  -''  -  ^* 

i.nSt'^''l""^^  *^  ^°  ^^  *"^"«^^  ourselves,  and  one 

rumours  and  bits  of  news  we  heard.    Russian  news- 

S«H       7"^':  ^""^  ^  «°^^  "^^'^y  G^r°^^n  ones, 
reached  our  trenches ;  and  a  few  French  publications 

ThnJ  ''"^"L^^'^  ^"  English  paper  of  any  kind 
Those  we  obta^-.ed  were  generally  illustrated;  but 
the  pctures,  a     ar  as  they  related  to  the  Russian 
seat  of  war.  v  a  mere  inventions;  and  I  am  afraid 

n^7u  ""T^  """'*  ^  "^^^  ^*h  regard  to  the 
news;  though  some  of  the  papers  Lad  a  fairly  good 
notion  of  tne  general  progress  of  events.  It  wa« 
when  they  came  to  details  that  their  novelists  got  to 

The  unimpeachable  items  of  news  that  were  of 

Z  d?r?r  T ""''"  *^"*  *^^  ^^*°^  ^^^^  Nicola. 
tZ  Irl^^^^l  ^P^'-*^^^  against  Przemysl.  and 
that  the  fall  of  that  important  place  was  imminent 

nrnv!^°";     T^'''    *^**   '^^   celebrated  fortress 

that^fhVl""'^  *"•    ^^"°"^"y'  I  ^-  «'oph^n 
that  the  Riissians  went  the  wrong  way  to  work  in 

invadmg  Austria;  and  Silesia.  Z  cLia.  luld 
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have  been  their  first  objective.    I  need  not  enter 
into  details,   or  reasons,   here,    because   I  am   at 
variance  with  most  critics  on  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  war.    There  are  people  who  would  think  it 
presumptuous  on  my  part  to  presume  to  think 
differently  from  the  conductors  of  the   Russian 
French  and  English  forces:  but  I  do  think  differently 
from  them:  and  whatever  the  ultimate  issues  of  th^ 
gigantic  war,  the  most  titanic  the  world  has  seen. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  has  produced  a  really  great  Genoral-a 
Napoleon,  or  a  Moltke.    At  the  moment  of  writing 
this  paragraph  the  war  ha^  lasted  nine  months;  and 
dm-ing  that  time  it  has  simply  been  a  game  of  see- 
saw   a  swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  without 
one  decisive,  or  even  very  important,  action  on  any 
Bide      The  war  might  easily  have  been  ended  by 
this  time:  If  it  is  aUowed  to  degenerate  into  a  war  of 
trenches  it  wiU  end  when  the  Germans  have  spent 
all  their  money,  and  not  sooner. 

On  the  5th  November  wo  surldenly  received 
orders  to  occupy  again  the  line  of  the  Warta  We 
advanced  by  forced  marches,  finding  thai  the 
Germans  had  abandoned  their  trenches  during  the 
night;  and  they  were  reported  by  our  Cossacks  to  be 
drawing  off  in  the  direction  of  Kutno,  evidently 
vnth  the  mtention  of  falling  back  on  Thorn,  distant 
about  four  marches. 

The  next  day  we  learned  that  there  had  been 
sharp  fightmg  on  the  Prussian  frontier  near  the 
often-mentioned  toxvn  of  Kalisz;  and  that  tiio  Rus- 
sian troops  had  entered  German  territory.     They 
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were  also  Haiti  to  havt*  invaded  Prussia  in  the  north 
at  Virballon;  not  far  from  wJiieh  plaoo  I  had  neon 
sonio   heavy   fighting,    an   narrattxl    in   a   provioiw 
chapter.     What  J  subHcquently  8aw  and  heard  led 
me  to  entertain  norno  nncertaintv  as  to  the  extent 
and  actuality  of  thesr  important  claims.     I  do  not 
know,  but  I  thuik  it  is  probable,  that  these  actions 
were  httlo  more  than  Cossack  raids.     Villages  and 
railway-stations  were  burnt,  and  the  lines  destroyed 
in  places.     The  results  were  not  permanent,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  the  Germans  gave  ground  for  the 
time,  because  they  thought  it  necessary  to  with- 
dra-w  at  least  three  corps  to  put  against  their  French 
and  British  opponents. 

There  must  be  considerable  monotony  in  describing 
such  a  war  as  this  I  am  treating  of.     To  a  great 
extent  land-fighting,  like  naval  encounters,  has  lost 
Its   picturesqueness,    and   has   become   little    more 
than  a  disgusting  slaughter.     A  good  deal  of  the 
action  18  similar  to  the  fighting  of  rats  in  a  ditch 
Trench    warfare    is    horrible,    with    its    villainous 
grenades  and  bombs,  which  are  quite  different  from 
these  devices  in  former  days,  and  are  no  better  than 
tools  m  the  hands  of  a  butcher.     It  is  useless  to 
argue  that  a  bomb  is  a  bomb,  and  that  it  cannot 
matter  whether  a  man  is  blown  to  pieces  by  one  of  the 
ancient,  or  one  of  the  modern,  typo.     It  does  matter 
a  good  deal— to  the  survivors,  at  any  rate      The 
effect  of  modern  shell-fire  is  heUish,  its  destructive- 
ness  18  so  great,  its  effects  on  its  victims  so  av^-ful 
compared   with    anything   of   the   kind   that    was' 
formerly  m  vogue.     Wiiere  one  man  died  formerly 
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torn  artUlcry  f,r„  o,,,,  g„  .,„«,„  now;  aud  nearly  all 
of  them  arc  mulilat.  .1  moat  horribly 

«ho«„  ,1,.,  („.r„m„„  ,h«t  they  „,„ae  a  „u»(ake  i„ 
:'"'*""""«   '"-"I'"   '■■"■'■    'I'-ir  Eanten,  f,„„tk.r,. 
They  came  riwhmg  back  to  l'„l,„„l  fr„,„  M,„i<-»h,.re 
ether  France  and  R.|«i„,„,  or  the  interior  of  g2 

'Zl,  " !'"  r  '*"""•"■'■'  "'"y  ««>  -""1  'n 

gn>at  force  to  the  north  of  the  Warta;  and  our 
cavalry  repor.c.1  'hat  they  were  .^ciw,,.  „,ron« 
n.udorce,ncnt»  via   liron.lH-rg  and  Thorn.     After 
«-ard«  I   ound  t|,„t  t,,,,  i„[„,,„„„i„„  „ 

.no,   of  ,t„  detail-;  but  it  „n„t  1,..  ..n.cu.bced  .hit 

L'l°|l  '",r"  "'^""''^'"'""e"  «"■'  ■iifficultics, 
i.»,K,c,ally  m  ohtaunng  information  fro.n  nlacc»  far 
.Ustant  from  the  ,,.ot  „!,«,.  1  happened  to  be  at 

0  ve^      t'  ^'"'  "'"  "■'■'"  '""  o"™  «i«-"  •«  "-. 

t?U.hv"'''n '""""',"'  '■'  ""•■""'■'8  ''     I  ™"-t 

It    ^■■„     .T  '■''"    '""■  "''™P"P<-.- <-n>r'Hl.ondent8 

1  met  mth  did  not  „een,  to  h.nc  ,„ueh  more  lil.er,v 
of  act,o„  than  I  had;  and  vvhe,,  ,hc..  U-arncl  ,ha,  I 

"m  ul  *  r;r''™''"''  ">•■    B'"-'--  "«=  ''"t  scant 
'iia,  It  any  .it  all. 

I  did  nut  come  much  ii)  contact  with  the  .-om- 
raanding  oiticers  of  niv  fh\M      .,        i  ^^    um 

in  th«  t.  f  ..   ;  ^  ^^^'--^"^  and  was  unfortunat.; 

fnendly  with  were  speedily  lulled,  or  wounded  and 

■^ni  r;ack.     At  tins  timo  an  officer  r.amcd  Martei  was 

in  temporary  command  of  the  diviniou,,  Majur-Geii.ral 
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Alexis  Sporowsky  having  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  immediate  successor  killed.  General  Martel  was 
one  of  the  best  officers  I  served  under,  and  he 
willingly  gave  me  permission  to  join  a  cavahy 
reconnaissance  in  force  which  was  made  by  four 
dragoon  and  hussar  regiments,  and  six  sotnias  of 
Cossacks. 

We  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Choczi,  and  met 
the  enemy  about  sixteen  versts  west  of  that  town, 
which  is  situated  on  the  frontier  line.     They  con- 
sisted of  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers  (without  iheir 
cuirasses)  and  two  of  Uhlans.    None  of  these  regi- 
ments were  of  the  same  numerical  strength  as  ours. 
I  put  the  German  force  at  1,800  men,  and  six  light 
guns.     The  Russians  had  3,000,  but  no  guns:  and 
soon  after  we  came  into  action  we  discovered  that 
the  enemy  was  covering  a  battalion  of  jagers  (rifle- 
men) :  so  really  they  were  much  the  stronger  party. 
The  Cossacks  spread  themselves  out  like  a  fan,  a 
movement  which  is  as  old  as  the  force  itself,  and 
was  used  with  great  effect  against  the  troops  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  1812.     They  then  rushed 
in  on  the  jagers,   and,  though  suffering  severely, 
occupied  the   attention   of  those   men,    while   wo 
tackled  the  dragoons  and  the  guns.    The  latter  did 
not  do  so  very  much  execution,  but  the  cuirassiers, 
big,  heavy  men,  broke  through  our  dragoons,  who  are 
classed  as  light  cavalry.     The  Germans,  however, 
are  not  good  swordsmen,  as  I  have  previously  stated,' 
and  while  they  were  in  some  disorder,  occasioned 
by  the  shock  of  their  first  charge,  our  hussars  got 
amongst  them  and  sabred  them  right  and  left  in 
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fine  style.  I  can  say  that  the  edge  of  the  sword  was 
mostly  used,  not  the  point :  while  the  Germans  did 
use  the  point  most,  a  mistake  in  cavah-y  actions,  as 
it  often  leads  to  the  trooper  breaking  his  weapon,  or 
losing  it  through  being  unable  to  withdraw  it  after 
stabbing  an  enemy;  besides,  a  "point"  is  easily 
parried,  and  is  intended  to  be  mostly  used  against 
men  lying  on  the  ground,  or  against  infantry. 

Tlic  Uhlans  remained  in  support  of  the  guns, 

another  mistake  of  thcii-s:  for  before  they  could 

come  to  the  rescue  of  the  cuirassiers  our  dragoons 

had  rallied,  and  met  them  in  a  charge  that  badly 

routed  them.     They  fled  right  off  the  field,  leaving 

behind  about  200  of  their  number  in  killed,  wounded 

and  pj  tsoners.    The  Cossaolcs  were  equally  successful. 

They  nearly  annihilated  the  jagers,  and  the  six  guns 

fell    into   our   hands.     The   cuirassiers,    too,    were 

nearly  all  destroyed :  for  on  account  of  their  weight 

they  could  not  escape  from  our  light  horsemen ;  the 

Cossacks,   in  particular,   showing  them  no  mercy. 

Man  for  man  the  German  cavalry  are  inferior  to  the 

Russian    troopers,    chiefly    because   they    are    bad 

swordsmen,  and  are  lacking  of  that  enterprise  and 

dash  which  are  essential  to  the  making  of  good 

troopers. 

The  guns  could  not  be  ;:aken  with  us,  and  we  were 
afraid  to  send  them  to  the  rear  lest  they  should  be 
recaptured:  so  they  were  destroyed  by  smashing 
the  breech-blocks  and  exploding  charges  of  gun- 
cotton  in  the  muzzles.  The  caissons,  also,  were 
blown  up. 

The  remnant  of  the  enemy  were  pursued  until  our 
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tuZ/'Z  'r   """'■  "''»"-•'•>  •»  '-"'<-  them 

men  ■  « if  1,  !  1  """""y  ■"""•»  th""  1 ,000 

^"     We  los    ILT  ""  "^  °'  "'*"-"  '««  -0 
those  of  tl!  "■■  ■'"'  *">  ""P'""^  «0  of 

iXht     "„,    T  "'"'"'"  "o™*'"^  the  artillery 

the  3 h':  7r  I:;'"'  •"""^  '  ^heve  X„et 
ineirosn hard-hearted  Rtatcsmen:  and  limaoine  tho 
people  of  East  Prusaia  will  not  be  a„Vi„,«  to  ^ 

^*rf  r'"-  •  ^"^^  ""■»«  "po"  thT^sin: 

Tn   and  t      "  S'*'  '"""y  ""R'"  "«™'  to  have 
hZ'  Zi  T"^  ""  ""8''^  "■••'t  ""ght  not  to 

t7t,!::hi?S"-    ^'''-  "■»'  --  the  Wind 
On  the  9th  and  loth  wo  were  in  eontaot  with  a 
weak  foreo  of  the  enemy'-  infantry,  supportTbv 

X::^r  Trt:r  ^"°"'  ~t^^^«air^ 

regmients       The  batteries  had  b=cn  a  good  deal 
Wked  about,  and  had  not  their  full  eompW 
of  guns,  unless  two  batteries  were  split  up  into  thrte 
for  the  purpose  of  decciviue  us       A,  fl,„    j vi 
fire  we  guessed  they  had  not^unitn'S^^   1;:^' 
»«hmg  went  on.  but  was  produetive  o"no  mat^ui 
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results.     Some  prisoners  who  fell  into  our  hands 
were  without  boots,  and  had  been  marching  with 
bare  feet:  the  uiiiformH  of  others  were  very  ragged. 
But  on  the  11th  we  were  opj)osed  by  fresh  troops, 
well  clothed,  and  evidently  well  fed;  and  it  became 
clear  that  reinforcements  were  arriving  with  food 
and  supplies.     Such  a  force  of  artillery  opened  fire 
on  us  that  we  were  compelled  to  fall  back  rather 
hastily,  and  we  took  advantage  of  the  smoke  of  some 
burning  houses  to  cover  our  retreat.     As  wo  passed 
near  these  houses  some  civilians  shot  at  us  with 
fowling-pieces  from  the  windows  of  a  large  building, 
and  blinded  a  Cossack.     His  comrades  dismounted, 
stormed  the  house,  and  hanged  the  men  to  telegraph- 
posts.     There  was  a  painful  scene  when  their  women 
interfered  to  prevent  the  execution;  and  one  man 
fought  desperately  for  his  life;  while  the  screaming 
of  children  added  to  the  horror  of  the  surroundings. 
Only  the  men  were  punished:  it  was  one  of  the 
dreadful,  but  necessary,  acts  of  war.     No  troops  in 
the  world  would  tolerate  to  be  fired  on  under  such 
circumstances.     The  Cossack  died  a  lingering  death. 
We  drew  out  of  range  of  the  infantry  with  slight 
loss;  some  of  our  men,  who  had  their  horses  killed, 
running  by  the  side  of  their  comrades,  and  occa- 
sionally, in  moments  of  great  danger,  riding  behind 
them ;  but  most  of  these  men  were  ultunately  taken 
prisoners.    Two  squadrons  of  the  enemy's  hussars 
had  the  temerity  to  charge  our  rearguard.    The 
Cossacks  made  sad  work  of  them ;  especially  as  they 
thought  they  could  not  be  burdened  with  prisoners 
during  their  retreat.    Some  three  or  four  of  these 
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Is?  *""  ""'i''  '"•"'"  '"'"'  '«'«<"'«'  over  by  a 

retired  more  slowly,  meeting  hundreds  of  peonle 
fleemg  towards  the  interior  of  the  eountry.  evident 
m  fear  of  a  general  invasion  by  the  Russians     Thev 

to  dog  earts.  tho  latter  kind  of  vehicle,  illegal  in 
England,  being  very  eommon  in  Russia  and  Ger 
many;  and,  I  think,  in  all  Continental  countS 
These  poeple  were  carrying  what  go«Js  they  thou^t 

'•.V  the  Cossacks,  .ind  would  have  done  better  t« 
have  remained  at  home,  where,  generally!  they  we^ 
not  much  interfered  with.  ^ 

Before  we  got  back  to  the  Warta  we  were  joined 
y  some  more  Cossacks,  and  other  cavalry' who  hal 

tiotrikow:  and  I  may  here  say  generally  that  I 
obtamed  pretty  clear  information  that  tho  R,  sstns 
nowhere  penetrated  German  territory  ItZn 

sry'Hm  thltT'  "'  "'  "'°^'  '-nt^-fi"e  veL'tt 
^orry  1  .am  that  I  cannot  make  a  better  report     I 
saw  clearly  enough  that  a  revulsion,  if  not  a  reverse 
was  impending     Where  the  enemy's  troops  Tamo 

Bti'^^x^ZtXTeraZ  r  ^■•"" 

nearly  eveiy  man  in  Germany  is  a  ZtJn^l 
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soldier;  therefore  it  is  eany  to  raise  new  armies  from 
the  civilian  element. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  interesting  moment  I  was 

!ho  TfiH  tr^''^"?  ^°^'  '"  "^«"*^^-  «"  the  morning  of 
the  16th  November  I  was  struck  in  the  back  by  a 
piece  of  shell  fired  at  our  position  on  the  Warta,  and 
was  sent  into  hospital  at  Warsaw.  I  was  much 
vexed  at  the  accident;  but  as  I  could  not  stand,  a 
temporary  absence  from  the  front  was  inevitable. 

At  the  time  I  was  incapacitated  the  Germans  had 
ai  least  partially  rcoccupicd  the  country  west  of  the 
U  arta,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  force.  We  were  not 
there  m  any  great  numbers  ourselves,  and  kept  a 
position  further  to  the  north  than  formerly.  Both 
sides  were  again  entrenching  themselves. 

%  life  in  the  hospital  was  a  very  monotonous  one 
as  1  could  not  maintain  a  conversation  with  anv- 
body.     About   300   badly  wounded  men  lay  in  a 
building  which  seemed  to  hP   e  been  a  school,  or 
public  mstitution.     There  w.    ■  only  three  or  four 
doctors  and  about  twenty  attendants  to  look  after 
this  lot,  and  the  nurses  seemed  to  be  nuns      Thev 
were  most  kind  and  attentive,  but  too  few  in  number 
as  nearly  all  the  cases  were  those  of  desperately 
injured  men,  an  average  of  nine  or  ten  dymg  every 
day      Their   beds   were   immediately   occupied   by 
fresh  arrivals,   probably  brought  from   temporary 
resting-places.     The  sights  and  sounds  were  of  the 
most  depressing  description,  especially  when  rela- 
tives or  friends  were  present  to  receive  the  last  sighs 
of  expiring  men. 
My  servant  Chouraski  was  not  with  me  when  I 
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was  struck  down,  and  possibly  did  not  know  what 
had  become  of  me.  or  whether  I  was  killed  or  taken 

I'JrTT  r'  ''°*  *^^'"  ^^'^  *«  °^y  billet,  eight 
versts  from  the  spot  where  I  was  hurt,  but  was  sent 
on  at  once  to  Warsaw  in  an  ambulance.  I  never 
saw  Chouraski  again,  or  hoard  what  had  become  of 
him:  mdeed.  I  met  very  few  old  friends  when  I 
returned  to  the  front. 

Semi-starvation,  and  a  strenuous  life  in  the  open 

au-,  are  good  preparations  for  hard  knocks.    No 

bones  bemg  broken,  nor  other  serious  hurts  incurred 

my  wounds  healed  rapidly;  and  in  three  weeks  I 

could  get  up  and  lend  a  hand  to  less  fortunate 

comrades.    By  this  time  I  could  speak  a  few  words 

of  Russian,  sufficient  to  make  my  wants  known- 

and  the  medical  men  spoke  French.     The  nuns' 

however,  did  not  seem  to  be  so  well  educated  as 

their  class  usually  is  in  other  countries 

However.   I  could  make  it  understood   that  I 
wished  to  be  discharged  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  arid  in  spite  of  the  persuasions  of  the 
doctors.  I  left  on  the  I8th  December,  having  ob- 
tamed  a  permit  from  the  commandant  to  return  to 
the  front     I  was  still  rather  weak,  and  was  dis- 
appointed in  my  endeavours  to  obtain  a  horse;  but 
I  had  very  little  money  left.    In  the  first  instance 
1  went,  with  twenty  other  recovered  wounded   be- 
onging  to  a  dozen  different  corps,  to  Lovicz,  there 
to  await  orders. 


r^i-^^t.^iMi?^::^ 


CHAPTER  XII 

AN   INFANTRY   RECONNAISSANCE 

Once  more  I  must  refer  to  Germany's  railways.    A 
ivL     !iT^"'^  ^^*^  '^'  '''''''  borderland  at  an 
ZTZ^Tr  ''  ''^"*  *"^"*y  versts-that  is.  one 
day  s  march  for  an  army.    This  parallel  line  is  con- 
nected with  a  highly  elaborated  railway  system  ex- 
tendmg  to  every  part  of  the  German  Em^^pire  'and 
there  are  scores  of  short  lines.,  rumiing  to  lowns  on 
the  actual  frontier,  where  they  terminate;  w^the 
very  few  exceptions  where  they  run  on  into  Russia. 
Of  course  these  short  lines  have  a  commercial  im- 
portance; but  their  real  value  to  Germany  is  that 
they  permit  a  fighting  battle-line  to  be  rapidly  rein- 
forced at  many  points  simultaneously.   The  Russians 
never  successfully  passed  this  parallel  border  rail- 
way: that  is,  they  never  held  it  in  force,  and  for  a 
considerable  distance.     It  had,  for  Germany,  a  pre- 
cisely simiar  value  as  a  defensive  line  that  the  Vis- 
tula had  for  Warsaw  and  the  interior  of  Russia. 
The  railway-hne  stopped  the  Russian  advance,  as 
the  Vistula  did  that  of  the  Germans,  yet  in  diffe;ent 
ways.    The  actual  railway  could  not  stop  the  Rus- 
sians; but  the  power  of  concentration  it  gave  her 
opponents  did.    On  the  other  hand,  the  River  Vis- 
tula did  stop  the  Germans.    They  could  not  force  it 
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Strongly  held  a.,  it  was  by  the  Muscovite  troops  and 
their  heavy  artillery.     The  contributary  strconis 
with   their  deep,   «teep   banks,   also   hindered   the 
attack,  and  greatly  assisted  the  defence. 

WTien   I   reached  Lovicz   I  found   the   state   of 
affairs  much  what  it  had  been  two  months  previ- 
ously,  when  the  Russians  were  defending  the  course 
of  the  great  river  against  the  Germans  entrenched 
on  the  ground  between  it  and  the  Pilica.     WTiat 
extent  of  country  was  now  reoccupicd  by  the  enemy 
1  had  no  means  of  learning  with  much"  exactitude • 
but  It  was  certain  that  they  Avero  again  on  the  loft 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  on  the  Pilioa:  and  weie  renew- 
mg    their    det«n-miaed    efforts    to    reach    Vv'arsaw 
Lovicz  was  threatened  ;  but  as  this  place  is  a  rail- 
way junction,  and  of  great  importance  to  Russia 
preparations  were  in  progress  to  defend  the  place  as 
long  as  possible. 

I  was  in  something  of  a  predicament.     At  Lovicz 
1    could   liml   nobody   who   know   me.     The    40th 
^Iberian  regiment  was  said  to  be  now  in  from  of 
Pr/emysl;  and  the  Cossacks  with  whom  I  bad  been 
most  frequently  in  contact  were  departed,  nobody 
1:new  whither.     I  could  not  see  my  wav  to  trying  to 
rejom  the  40th;  but  it  was  necessary  'tii.t  I  should 
have  some  sort  of  o'-'.ial  recognition,  as  it  was  con- 
trary to  regulation  i      .ave  loiterers  about  camp  to 
say  nothing  of  the  ct  nger  one  would  run  of  being 
thought  a  spy  and  being  dealt  with  accordingly 
My  friends,  the  Cossacks,  would  probably  put  a 
wrong  interpretation   upon  my   inability   to   give 
prompt  and  clear  answers  in  their  mother-tongue- 
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and  I  should  have  a  similar  difficulty  with  any 
officer  who  should  happen  to  interrogate  me,  be- 
sides running  the  risk  of  trouble  with  any  civil 
officials  I  might  chance  to  meet. 

So  I  began  to  look  about  mo.     I  had  papers,  testi- 
monials and  a  permit.     How  could  I  utilize  these  ? 

Among  the  cnnradess  with  whom  I  had  returned 
to  the  front  was  an  officer  of  the  Tomski  regiment. 
I  applied  fo  him,  and  he  introduced  mo  to  a  Staff 
Captain  named  Muller.  Muller,  as  wo  all  know,  is 
a  very  common  German  name;  but  n^any  Russians 
are  of  Go i  man  stock.  Muller,  in  spite  of  his  name, 
was  a  thorough  Russian:  and  he  stated  my  case  to 
another  Staff  Officer,  Colonel  Simmclchok,  who  pro- 
posed that  I  should  apply  for  recognition  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent.  The  difficulty  was  that  I 
could  not  name  any  paper  to  which  I  was  a  con- 
tributor, or  potential  contributor.  Finally,  the 
General  Commanding  the  troops  at  Lovicz  was 
applied  to.  Having  expressed  the  opinion  that  I 
had  better  go  home,  he  refused  to  give  me  permis- 
sion to  join  any  Russian  corps,  and  said  that  if  I 
remained  at  headquarters  I  must  do  so  at  my  own 
risk.  In  view  of  the  excellent  recommendations 
which  I  possessed  from  several  Russian  commanders 
he  would  not  positively  order  my  departure:  and  in 
view  of  my  ignorance  of  the  Russian  language,  ho 
could  not  advise  that  I  should  be  given  a  commis- 
sion in  any  Russian  unit.  I  might  enlist  as  a  private 
if  I  liked. 

I  saw  at  once  that  if  I  enlisted  in  a  Russian  regi 
ment,  my  liberty  of  action  \\'ould  be  stopped  im- 
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mediately ;  and  I  Bhoiild  see  no  more  of  the  war  than 
what  the  tip  of  my  own  bayonet  could  show:  and 
I  had  serious  thoughts  of  departing,  and  trying  some 
other  commander.     Colonel  Simmelchok  came  to  the 
rescue.     I  might  remain  at  my  oAvn  risk.     Very  well  • 
U>lonel  Krastnovitz,  commanding  the  2nd  battalion 
of  the  Vladimir  regiment  was  a  friend  of  his,  and 
would  make  me  a  member  of  their  mess.    Nothing 
could  have  met  my  views  better,  except  a  remittance 
of  ready  cash :  but  I  was  generously  told  that  I  need 
not  trouble  my  head  about  that :  we  were  soldiers  on 
campaign,  and  would  mostly  enjoy  campaign  fare 
only;  and  so  it  proved.    For  we  had  few  luxuries 
except  an  occasional  fowl,  or  duck,  obtained  from' 
^e  country-people,  a  batch  of  eggs  or  a  joint  of  pork. 
We  never  ran  short  of  tobacco;  but  wine  was  almost 
unknown  m  the  mess. 

There  was  a  very  decided  change  in  the  weather. 
The  mud  had  disappeared  and   the  ground  was 
frozen  hard:  the  trees  sparkled  with  frost  particles 
Tl  *^lf '^'"'^^  ^^«  «°^t«d,  every  morning,  with 
rune.     The  air  was  "  shrewd  and  biting."  and  we 
had  some  boisterous  north  winds  which  chilled  me 
to  the  marrow.    Meanwhile  desperate  fighting  was 
gomg  on.  and  the  Russians  seemed  to  be  giving 
ground  in  several  places.     The  ground  was  becoming 
so  hard  that  trench-making  became  difficult,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  fighting  was  in  the  open  under  old- 
fashioned  conditions:  the  losses,  therefore,  were  ex- 
ceptionally  heavy,  Specially  in  killed  and  wounded 
More  prisoner,  are  taken  in  trench  warfare  than  in 
any  other  form  of  military  action  owing  to  the  fact 
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that  if  tho  men  do  not  e«cai)e  hoforo  an  aKsault  takes 
plaoo  they  have  no  ohanoo  of  doing  ho  when  tho 
enemy  is  actually  nn.ongst  thorn.  The  broad  hind- 
qiKirters  of  a  Deutchinan  crawling  over  tho  crest  of 
a  trench  affords  a  reniiii  kal.ly  fine  butt  for  a  bayonet 
thru8t:  and  Huns  usually  prefer  nurrender  to  cold 
steel. 

For  several  days  wo  were  left  in  doubt  of  what 
was  taking  place  in  our  neighbourhood,  though  daily 
glowing  accounts  reached  us  of  the  progress  of  Rus- 
siau  arms  in  the  Austrian  area  of  tho  war.  Tho 
general  impression  seemed  to  be  that  matters  were 
not  going  on  so  well  in  tho  West  Polish  district  as 
they  should  l>€. 

On  tho  20th  we  made  a  night  march  to  a  village, 
the  name  of  which  did  not  transpire.  It  was 
deserted,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  dozen 
miserable  starving  creatures,  and  had  been  partly 
burnt  down.  We  arrived  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  which  time  it  had  been  snowing  heavily 
for  two  hours. 

We  remained  hiding  in  tho  village  all  day,  fires 
and  even  smoking  being  strictly  furbiddcn.  There 
were  about  800  of  us:  and  I  do  n(  t  know  if  there 
were  other  infantry  do^-vchments  near  us,  but  I 
heard  from  the  Colonel  aat  a  force  of  Cossacks  was 
reconnoitring  some  eight  or  nine  versts  in  front  of 
us;  and  we  could  hear  the  distant  booming  of  heavy 
guns,  a  sure  sign  that  the  contending  parties  wore 
in  contact,  as  artillery  do  not  fire  at  nothing. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  snow  was  falling,  and 
though  it  cleared  up  in  the  evening  it  was  only  for 
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ft  few  houM.  We  had  brought  three  days'  rations  in 
our  haversacks.  The  food  consisted  of  biscuit,  and 
fat  boiled  mutton,  which  is  excellent  diet  for  march- 
ing men.  Our  drink  was  water  only,  which  wo  had 
to  procure  where  wo  could  (iud  it ;  not  an  easy  task, 
fts  the  rivers  were  full  of  putrid  bodies  and  carcasses 
of  horses,  and  the  Germans  had  polluted  many  of 
the  wells. 

On  the  2l8t  wo  made  another  night  march  over 
an  oi>en  plain  on  which  were  many  small  pine-woods. 
We  kept  under  cover  as  much  as  pos.siblo,  and  finally 
halted  in  a  pine-wood,  where  we  hid  ourselves  all 
day,  not  seeing  a  soul  of  any  kind.  In  the  afternoon 
a  Cossack  arrived,  and  delivered  a  written  message 
to  the  Colonel,  the  contents  of  which  he  did  not 
divulge;  but  at  night  he  called  for  a  dozen  volunteers 
who,  he  said,  must  bo  men  of  enterprise,  not  afraid 
to  sacrifice  themselves  if  necessary.  These  men  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  a  young  officer.  Cap- 
tain Folstoffle,  and  proceeded  along  the  bed  of  a 
frozen  brook,  our  feet  being  muffled  with  pieces  of 
sheep's  skin.  Naturally  I  supposed  that  we  were 
near  the  enemy;  but  Folstoffle  spoke  not  a  word  of 
either  French  or  English,  and  no  communication  of 
any  kind  was  made  to  mo  or  to  the  men:  wc  were 
left  to  glean  information  from  the  "march  of 
events." 

The  booming  of  the  guns  continued,  at  intervals, 
all  night,  and  to  the  north-west  the  sky  was  crimson 
with  the  reflection  of  a  large  fire — a  burning  town, 
I  imagined.  The  only  sign  of  life  I  saw  was  a  large 
animal  (a  wild  boar,  I  think),  which  rushed  out  of 
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the  cover  of  some  rusho?}  when  disturbed  by  our 
approach. 

The  whole  coutitry  wa«  rovorcd  with  ntv^w,  whioJi 
w.i  liose,  and  about  n  foot  deep.  Thb  was  a  drnM- 
biu  k,  as  we  must  have  shown  uj)  darkly  to  an  en^rmy; 
a<  the  same  time  it  incrcanod  otir  chances  of  seeing 
the  approach  of  porsoj.s  or  soldiers,  not  clothed  in 
white,  though  this  hue  was  often  mcd  by  the  Ger- 
ni;inr<  to  con-il  thomflclvcs  when  the  country  was 
snow  cla.l.  We  had  loft  our  bivouac  at  about  nine 
'»■(!<■(■!,  an  1  m.jvhjd  on  until  2  a.m.,  when  Fol- 
stofflr  decided  to  halt  for  a  rest.  The  spot  chosen 
for  tliis  purr  use  was  a  clump  of  l)U.shes  with  a  small 
two-storied  farm-house  about  300  ya,  ;.-  diitant.     It 

.!  T  volun- 

Tood  by 

"  '8  now 

.'   nr^n  fol- 

<■•     It,   the 

^e!     'lould 

-a'-  any  of 


was  necessary  to  examine  this  house 

teered  for  the  service,  making  i>       i^  -.> 

signs  and  the  few  words   of    'Visiui 

master  of.     I  started  alone,  bi  v      m  , 

lowed  close  behind  me,   hoU-i;  ,    m- 

"Present,"  ready  to  fire  instant^s   i 

require  it,  though  it  seemed  improbii  it 

the  enemy  were  in  the  house.     As  we  approached, 

however,  I  was  astonished  to  see  a  man  hanging  out 

of  one  of  the  windows,  and  another  leaning  over  him 

from  behind.     Both  were  partly  covered  with  snow, 

and  it  hardly  required  more  than  a  glance  to  show 

that  they  were  dead.     A  few  yards  nearer,  and  I 

could  see  that  their  clothing  was  in  tatters,  and 

fluttering  in  the  night  breeze. 

The  weather  had  cleared  up,  and  was  now  bright ; 
and  the  reflection  from  the  snow  enabled  one  to  see 
objects  with  considerable  distinctness,  though  some 
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distance  away;  and  I  noticed  several  curious-looking 
heaps,  or  mounds,  near  the  house,  from  which  a 
horrible  stink  emanated,  as  it  did  from  the  buildine 
itself.  * 

The  place  had  been  subjected  to  a  bombardment; 
all  the  windows  were  smashed  out,  and  one  door  lay 
flat  on  the  ground;  the  other  hung  by  a  single  hingt 
only,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  entering.  The 
soldier  had  a  pocket-lamp,  and  he  struck  a  light  by 
means  of  flint  and  tinder,  a  contrivance  which  is 
still  in  use  in  Russia.  The  body  of  a  huge  man  lay 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  was  nearly  naked,  and 
much  decayed;  and  we  could  not  tell  if  he  had  been 
friend  or  foe.    The  whole  place  was  in  much  con- 

■  ion.  There  had  evidently  been  hand  to  hand 
ligiitmg  in  all  the  rooms;  and  upstairs  there  were 
the  remains  of  about  a  dozen  men  heaped  together 
m  the  apartment  wliere  the  two  corpses  first  noticed 
were  hanging  out  of  the  window.  All  were  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decay,  and  must  have  been  dead 
weeks,  if  not  months.  The  horrible  fetor  of  the 
place  was  unendurable,  and  we  were  glad  to  return 
mto  the  fresh  aii-,  the  soldier  being  greatly  upset. 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  return  and  report  before 
makmg  a  further  search  of  the  house  and  its  environs  • 
and  Folstoffle  decided  to  wait  until  the  morning 
before  examining  the  neighbourhood. 

The  spot  where  this  discovery  was  made  was 
between  Klodava  and  Krasuj-rice.  No  doubt  there 
had  been  fighting  all  over  this  district,  but  none  of 
those  cor^posing  our  party  had  taken  a  part  in  it. 
In  the  morning  we  found  nearly  a  hundred  bodies 
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scattered  about,  and  lying  in  two  heaps  in  what 
appeared  to  have  been  the  garden  and  orchard  of  the 
farm:  but  the  place  was  completely  wrecked     The 
sight  was,  on  a  small  scale,  as  dreadful  as  any  I 
witnessed  during  the  war.     Many  of  the  dead  were 
skeletons,  or  nearly  so:  animals,  probably  dogs  and 
pigs,  had  been  at  work  on  others;  and  all  were  pretty 
well  in  the  last  stage  of  putridity.     Many  retained 
the  positions  in  which  they  had  died  and  stiffened 
One  man,  with  no  eyes  left  in  the  sockets  of  his 
skull   was  holding  one  arm  straight  up  in  the  air- 
another  had  both  arms  and  legs  raised  as  he  lay  on 
his  back-a  position  which  would  have  been  comical 
It  It  had  not  been  so  di-eadful  and  tragical.     In  one 
heap  were  two  men  clasping  each  other  in  what  had 
evidently    been    a    death    struggle.     Another    still 
grasped  the  bayonet  with  which  he  had  killed  a  foe- 
and  an  officer  had  his  sword  raised  and  his  mouth 
wide  open  as  if  giving  an  order  at  the  instant  of  his 
death      The  appearance  of  all  was  so  extreme'y 
ghastly    that    it    cannot    be    described.     Thou/^h 
mostly  covered  with  snow  I  saw  many  faces  which 
were  blue,  green,  black  in  hue,  and  had  lost  all 
resemblance    to    human    features.     Russians    and 
Germans  lay  there  in  about  equal  proportions;  and 
there  we  were  comix)lled  to  leave  them:  for  we  had 
no  tools,  nor  was  the  ground  in  a  condition  for  rapid 
^'rave-digging.     There  may  have  been  more  bodies 
m  some  of  the  neighbouring  ravines  and  woods;  but 
we  had  no  time  so  look  for  them.     From  what  I 
afterwards  sau.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  deed  were 
often  left  unburied;  a  dreadful  thing,  for  ^hero  is 
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always  a  host  of  ravenous  dogs  in  Russian  villages; 
and  as  many  of  these  were  now  ownerless,  they  had 
run  wild.  Besides  these  there  were  wild  boars  and 
wolves,  always  ready  to  take  toll  of  the  battlefield; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  crow  and  the  raven. 

Folstoffle's  orders  had  been  to  return  before 
midday  on  the  23rd;  but  it  was  after  that  hour 
before  we  turned  to  rejoin  our  main  body.  About 
four  o'clock  we  met  a  section  coming  to  look  for  us, 
as  Colonel  Krastnovitz  had  become  anxious. 

The  object  of  the  reconnaissance  was  said  to  be 
accomplished;  we  had  found  that  there  were  no 
enemies  in  that  district;  or,  at  any  rate,  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood;  and  this  information 
was  corroborated  by  that  of  half  a  sotuia  of  Cossacks, 
who,  it  seems,  had  been  acting  in  conjunction  with 
us,  though  we  had  seen  nothing  of  them  since  start- 
ing on  our  little  expedition. 

But  our  leaders  must  have  h  :d  a  belief  that  the 
enemy  was  at  hand:  for  we  received  orders  to  fall 
back  on  our  deserted  village,  and  put  it  into  a  state 
of  defence,  which  we  did  by  loopholing  what  re- 
mained of  the  walls,  and  digging  trenches  round  the 
outskirts. 

In  cases  like  this  the  trenches  are  held  and  de- 
fended while  the  enemy  is  using  his  artillery;  but 
when  the  actual  assault  takes  place,  and  he  can  no 
longer  use  his  guns  for  fear  of  injuring  his  own 
troops,  the  defenders  retire  to  the  loop-holes  as  a 
second  line  of  defence;  and  as  they  can  fire  into  the 
trenches,  these  are  seldom  tenable  by  the  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   butcher's   BILL  TO   THE   END   OF   1914 

We  were  strictly  kept  within  our  lines:  I  had  no 
opportunity,  therefore,  of  ascertaining  what  other 
troops  were  in  our  neighbourhood.    I  took  it  for 
granted  that  we  wore  supported,  as  it  was  quite 
clear  that  our  battalion  was  acting  as  an  advanced 
post.    A  battery  of  eight  guns  was  sent  to  strengthen 
our  position;  but  no  other  troops  showed  them- 
selves; and  the  battery  commander  declared  that 
he  had  come  a  distance  of  forty  versts  by  march- 
route  without  seeing  more  than  a  few  detachments  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  the  last  named  chiefly  Cossacks. 
Writing  of  numbers  recalls  certain  remarks  which 
I  heard     bout  this  time  concerning  the  force,  or 
supposed  force,  of  ourselves  and  our  enemies.     The 
Germans  on  the  East  Prussian  front  were  put  by 
our  commander  at    1,600,000  men,   with  another 
250,000  or  300,000  in  Austria.     I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  these  figures  are  an  under  estimation; 
though,  on  account  of  the  speed  with  which  the 
Germans  moved  their  troops  about  by  rail,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  con- 
cerning  their   numbers.     At   one    time,    however, 
when  they  con.dered  there  was  a  serious  fear  of 
Germany  being  rapidly  overrun  by  their  ponderous 
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foe,  I  am  sure  there  was  more  than  2,000,000  German 
soldiers  on  the  Eastern  front  with  not  less  than 
3,600  field-guns,  and  1,000  guns  of  position,  not 
includmg  machine-guns  of  rifle-calibre. 

To  oppose  this  vast  force  the  Russians  had  about 
3,000,000   men  in   Poland,   and   West   and   South 
Russia,  with  3,000  field-guns,  and  about  400  guns  of 
position  and  siege-guns.      Thoy  claimed   to  have 
another  3,000,000  mobilizing,  and  already  on  the 
move;  and  I  do  not  think  this  was  an  exaggeration. 
Russia  could  easily  raise  12,000,000  good  troops,  if 
she  had  the  material  aud  money  to  furnish  them. 
That  money  is  the  sinews  of  war  is  not  a  trite 
saying— it    is    an    absolute    fact.     Without    gold 
armies  cannot  exist,  any  more  than  thev  can  subsist 
without  food.     The  output  of  Russian  soldiers  is 
limited  by  the  financial  resources  of  the  country 
She   had    3,000,000   men   at   the   front.     W^ien   a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  these  was  wiped  out,  they 
were  replaced  by  another  quarter  of  a  million;  and 
80  on.     The  reason  that  no  more  than  the  3,000,000 
was  ever  present  at  the  front  at  one  and  the  same 
tune  seemed  to  be  that  the  number  stated  was  all 
she  could  supply  in  the  field:  and  these  were  serving, 
practically,   without  pay;   and  often  on  food  that 
was  scanty  in   quantity,   and    coarse    in   quality. 
After  the  close  of  the  year  1914  the  Russians,  seeing 
that  it  was  a  stern  necessity,  made  almost  super- 
huma  .  efforts  to  bring  up  more  artillery;  and  they 
increased  the  number  of    their  heavy  siege-guns; 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  those  of  the  field  and  machine 
classes  of  ordnance. 
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The  Russians  were  always  very  strong  in  cavalry. 
I  believe  their  mounted  Cossacks  alone  exceeded 
60,000  men;  and  there  was,  probably,  40,000  line 
cavalry  in  Poland — cuirassiers,  dragoons,  lancers 
hussars,  chasseurs,  etc. — to  oppose  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  certainly  no  more  than  20,000  inferior 
horsemen.  The  Russian  cavalry  are  not  compar- 
able to  those  of  England  and  France;  but  they  are 
far  superior  to  those  of  Germany:  yet,  I  must  admit, 
the  latter  Power  had  to  contend  against  superior 
numbers  in  this  arm.  I  believe  that  in  every 
cavalry  encounter  which  took  place  the  Russians 
had  a  numerical,  as  well  as  a  tactical,  superiority. 

In  reference  to  losses:  the  Russians  put  those  of 
their  enemies  on  this  front  at  about  1,000,000  men  at 
the  close  of  the  first  five  months  of  the  war.  This 
includes  prisoners.  It  is  said  that  50,000  Austrians 
were  captured  in  the  first  fortnight  of  December.  I 
was  an  eye-witness  to  the  awful  slaughter  which  took 
place  on  many  occasions;  but,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  majority  of  the  wounded  men  soon  return 
t.)  'he  ranks.  Still,  I  think  the  Grermans  had  at 
least  400,000  men  put  out  of  action  in  this  region, 
not  including  prisoners. 

The  loss  of  the  Russians  I  believe  to  have  been 
quite  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  Germans,  perhaps 
even  more  so.  Their  chief  strength  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  could  speedily  replace  every  man  they  lost, 
which  the  Germans  could  not  do. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

"  DO   NOT  FIEE   ON   YOUE   COMRADES  " 

Wien  news  did  come  iH'  I  ''  '""^*''"«- 

Germany  was  sJZiLTZT:  '^^^^^^^"^^^ 
boats   on   the   Vi  f   i  ^^^  °^  ^^^d  river 

awkwarH  if  *i  r  -^^  would  be  rather 

ported  in  this  direction  IZtbv  T™  ™'  '"'^• 
Co^aaok.  Our  forces  ^emXt  4rv  rufe^  °i 
anprogreasive  evervwhere   .v„„  .  7  ^    *'  '""' 

and  Turkish  fronti^s  ;^eTad  the"  *'"',^^*™" 
taps,  in  part,  to  thani  for  tht tt"  „T:  '"'■  "T 
was  simply  atrocious.  Near  the  '„/  <  .T'  " 
there  was  a  partial  thaw   Ml       ^^     °^  *'"'  y^'"' 

Which  ouioki?  'utdtnidig^^^tr^-"' 

and  fell  as  one  might  eLct^t  w  T,  ™°°""™'='=d, 
Poland.  With  a  t V  X  '  >  1  •'"  ^"'"'*  ^"^ 
down  m  big  feathe'J  fl  I     ?        "ontmued  to  float 

°:^:Sc:rnrirz:""- 

""i' ieave  the  environa  of  the 
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Village  until  we  had  cut  a  way  through.    Buried 
beneath  the  snow  we  did  not  feel  the  icy  wind  so 
^eenly  as  those  did  who  were  unavoidably  exposed 
to  It  when  on  outpost  duty;  of  which,  however,  we 
all  had  our  share.     There  were.  also,   occasional 
reconnaissances  on  a  small  scale~a  dozen  men,  or 
BO.  m  a  party.    I  was  always  glad  to  accompany 
these,  as  the  monotony  of  life  in  a  ruin,  without 
sufficient   food,    and   no    recreation   except   card- 
piaymg.  was  unendurable. 

The  object  of  these  little  expeditions  was  to  ascer- 
tam  If  we  were  likely  to  be  attacked ;  or  if  the  enemy 
was   movmg   in    our   neighbourhood.     The    whole 
country  was  deserted,  except  by  pigs  and  dogs,  and 
a  few  wild  animals.     The  pigs  had  been  turned 
oose,  I  supposed,  to  get  their  own  living  as  best 
they  could;  and  I  am  afraid  that  a  good  many  of 
them  were  carnivorous,  as  the  dogs  certainly  were. 
These  brutes  were  vagabonds  by  choice,  and  it  was 
a  wonder  to  me  that  so  many  of  them  were  tolerated 
m  the  towns  and  villages  of  all  parts  of  Russia  and 
Poland  I  visited. 

It  was  shocking  to  see  the  number  of  empty  and 
destroyed  houses,  some  isolated  and  standing  alone 
others  m  clusters  forming  small  hamlets  and  villages! 
in  the  rooms  of  some,  or  in  the  courtyards,  and 
Bometmies  in  the  open  fields,  we  came  across  the 
bodies  of  peasants  and  soldiers  who  had  not  been 
buried.     The  remains  of   one   man  were   han-ine 
from  a  tree.     He  was  little  more  than  a  skeleTon 
and  the  eyeless  sockets  of  his  skull  had  an  inex- 
pressibly horrid  appearance.     There  were  also  the 
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II 


oaroaases  of  domestic  animals  lying  about,  wantonly 
killed.  It  is  really  difficult  to  understand  the  state 
of  mind  of  men  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  cowardly 
and  monstrous  cruelty.  Isolated  acts  of  wickedness 
occur  in  all  wars ;  but  here  we  seemed  to  have  a  whole 
people,  multitudinous  in  numbers,  afflicted  with  the 
madness  of  blood -lust. 

Very  little  information  was  gleaned  from  these 
reconnaissances.  The  few  miserables  who  still  lurked 
about  the  ruins  of  their  former  homes  said  that  no 
soldiers  had  been  in  their  neighbourhood  since  the 
fighting  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  country. 
One  old  fellow,  with  mattock  and  spade,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  faithful  dog,  was  making  it  his  business 
to  bury  the  abandoned  bodies  of  his  dead  country- 
men. He  said  he  had  made  graves  for  forty-five 
of  them,  and  he  was  still  very  busy  and  complained 
that  he  had  to  lose  much  time  while  he  was  looking 
for  food.  Wo  gave  him  all  we  had  with  us.  He  had 
been  living  chiefly  on  hares  which  he  tracked  down 
in  the  snow.  We  had  discovered,  ourselves,  that 
this  was  an  easy  way  <.f  capturing  them;  and  they 
often  made  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  poor  fare. 
We  also  caught  an  odd  sheep  or  two,  pretty  lean  for 
want  of  a  shepherd's  care;  and  pork  was  plentiful 
enough  for  those  who  cared  to  partake  of  it,  who 
becam"^  fewer  every  day,  as  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  these  omnivorous  creatures  were 
living  on  carrion  and  the  bodies  of  the  unburied 
slain. 

We  gained  some  important  bits  of  information, 
amongst  them  the  fact  that  we  were  not  supported 
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by  other  troops;  and  that  reinforcements  were 
passing  through  Warsaw,  day  and  night,  in  an 
unbroken  stream.  They  were  proceeding  mostly 
towards  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  to  the  scene  of  the 
fighting  on  the  Vistula,  or  rather  on  its  tributaries, 
the  Pilica,  Bzura,  Bug,  and  the  Narew  ;  a  region 
extensively  entrenched. 

The  fact  that  no  troops  appeared  to  be  supporting 
our  outpost  greatly  disturbed  the  mind  of  Colonel 
Krastnovitz,  who  even  expressed  the  opinion  that 
he  was  either  forgotten,  or  cut  off;  and  it  really 
looked  as  if  something  of  this  sort  had  occurred,  as 
the  officer  had  received  no  orders,  or  supplies,  for 
ten  days;  and  the  men  were  almost  starving.     We 
sent  out  foraging  parties  every  day ;  but  the  country 
had  been  cleared  of  provisions  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  almost  a  desert.     In  our  extremity  we 
applied  to  a  Cossack  officer,  and  thenceforth  he 
sent  us  in  a  cart  or  two  of  food  every  day,  consistmg 
of  bread  (in  biscuit  form),  bacon,  wheat,  flour  and 
oats.     Where  he  •btained  these  supplies  he  did  not 
say;  and  nobody  made  it  his  business  to  inquire. 
Cossacks  are  free  and  easy  fellown;  and  :^  ty  li-.'^er 
starve.     There  is  no  instance  in  tl-ci-  liii-tojy   of 
their  ever  having  done  so.     If  the^'  caui^::    find 
enemies  to  rob,  they  borrow  from  friends;  am  fail 
ing  this,  ten  to  one  they  take  toll  of  theu  nwr^  ^v;i 
voys.     Do  they  get  into  trouble  for  sucii  playfvil 
pranks  ?     All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  never  seen  a 
dead  donkey,  nor  a  court-martialled  Cossack.     Tho 
beggars  may  live  on  thistles,  but  they  do  live. 

I  suggested  to  Colonel  Krastnovitz  that  it  was 
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necessary  we  ahould  get  into  oommunioation  with 
the  commander,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  either 
to  maintain  his  position  or  vacate  it  without  orders. 
He  quite  agreed:  and  twenty  men  under  Captain 
Folstoffle  were  detailed  to  search  for  the  remaming 
battalions  of  the  regiment.     Our  obliging  Cossack 
commander  placed  half  a  dozen  of  his  men  at  our 
disposal,  and  was  good  enough  to  give  us  a  couple 
of  old  horocs  which  ho  had  picked  up,  and  which 
wore  worth,  F  suppose,  their  weight  in— cat's  meat. 
Still,  the  snow  was  deep,  the  way  was  long,  and  the 
pilgrim  not  too  young  or  strong,  and  I  was  glad  to 
throw  my  leg  over  the  craziest  old  crock  I  ever 
mounted. 

Our  Cossack  friends  were  of  a  party  having  a 
roving  commission,  and  reporting  direct  to  Warsaw, 
which  was  now  encircled   by  trenches  and      irth- 
works,  the  permanent  fo.ts  being  old  and  not  to  be 
depended  on;  and  I  may  add,  on  ray  own  responsi- 
bility, woefully  short  of  heavy  artillery.     As  far  as 
the  Cossacks  knew  there  were  no  Kussian  troops 
nearer  to  our  position  than  the  trenches  at  Skyerme- 
vice,  where  they  were  in  pretty  close  contact  with 
the  enemy.     We  heard  that  there  had  been  fighting 
quite  recently;  and  daily  we  heard  the  reports  of 
artillery  in  that  direction,  the  distance  being  less 
than  thirty  versts. 

The  Russians  are  marchers  as  well  as  fighters-  but 
the  roads  were  so  blocked  with  snow  that  we  could 
rarely  discern  hem,  and  we  took  a  direct  route 
straight  across  the  country.  This  was  very  well- 
but  the  men  .sank  in  to  the  knee  at  every  step  and 
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progress  was  very  slow,  while  concealment  was 
impossible.  If  only  a  small  body  of  the  enemy  had 
appeared  we  should  have  had  no  alternative  but 
unconditional  surrender — not  a  pleasant  lookout, 
especially  for  me,  who  could  not  hope  to  pass  for  a 
Russian.  In  spite  of  strenuous  exertion  wo  could 
not  advance  faster  than  two  versts  an  hour  (less 
than  a  mile  and  a  half).  Allien,  therefore,  we  came 
to  a  gentleman's  house,  we  decided  to  remain  there 
and  send  on  two  of  the  Cossacks  with  a  written 
message  to  the  nearest  commanding  officer  they 
could  find. 

These  men  did  not  return  until  late  the  following 
day,  bringing  orders  for  the  bnttalioii  to  proceed  to 
a  village  called  Samitz,  near  Skyermevice.  Captain 
Folstofflc  decided  to  remain  where  he  was  and  send 
on  the  message  to  the  Colonel. 

We  were  in  very  good  qi*  irters  at  the  house  men- 
tioned above.  The  family  had  tied  to  a  place  of 
greater  safety,  leaving  an  old  couple  to  look  after 
the  mansion,  and  answer  all  German  inquiries. 
Strange  to  say,  and  very  fortunately  for  us,  the 
Germans  had  not  visited  this  house;  and  everything 
being  intact  wo  had  plenty  of  food  and  wine,  and 
good  beds  to  sleep  in.  There  was  a  poultry  yard 
with  abundance  of  fowls,  ducks  and  geese;  and  a 
piggery  full  of  fine  porkers  with  no  suspicion  attached 
to  their  recent  diet,  and — well,  the  Cossacks  looked 
after  this  department,  not  forgetting  the  respect 
due  to  their  superiors  when  the  roast  was  ready: 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  poor  old  woman  had  wme 
doubts  which  was  most  preferable — a  visit  from  the 
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Germans,  or  a  self -invitation  from  her  comDatriota- 
and  I  am  not  sure  she  did  not  say  as  Zch  Sh«' 
certainly  had  a  good  deal  to  say  and  I  dTd  nn.  ^ 
to  understand  Russian  to  per  Jel^^he  temper T^^^ 
tone  m  which  her  speech  was  delivered.  Tt  ler 
protests  were  received  with  sublime  indifference  and 
she  was  calmly  nresentpH  ^^•f'-  •  """'^^^^^'^nd 

rrrv^ir^u  1  "^V  Presented  witii  receipts  and  bills 
which  she  was  informed  the  Russian  Government 
would  honour  in  due  course  government 

arrTved'aftv"^'  'f'  ''^  ''""""^'^'  '''''  the  battalion 
arrived  at  this  pleasant  halting-place,  and  cler-ed 
up  the  remnants  of  the  poultry^ard  and  p^^v 
It  took  us  all  day  on  the  9th  to  reach  Samitz"^^  tlLh 
the  enemy  was  shelling  vigorously.  The  vXe 
was  a  small  phxce  originally ;  and  half  of  it  had  aCdv 
been  reduced  to  something  very  like  dust  T^ 
only  civilian  I  saw  in  the  jface  isaworan    who 

shattered  cottage,  quite  oblivious,  in  her  terrible 
grief,  of  such  trifling  dangers  as  bursting  shet 
These  are  the  sights  that  upset  men,  even  soldiers 
born,  and  cause  them  to  hate  war      vZT.t    T 
and  the  pigs  had  deserted  this  plee  ''  ^°^^ 

the  Vl.^r'^'^"''*''''  '"^  '^'  «*^^^  battalions  of 
the  Vladimir  regiment,  were  not  at  Samitz-  and 
nobody  could  tell  us  where  they  were      wl\ 
politely  told  not  to  bother  ou/hlds"  abTut  o"' 

S-tV^eterfwIr^."^^^^ 

for^tbey  h(d  notX grd^aCf  ^nV^t:; 
a  ration  before  sending  us  on  Hnf  v     t?  4.  A  ^ 
was  pressing  j„.t  then'  as'  Z  Zn' e^t:^""''-^ 


"  °°  "OT  ™E  ON  yoTO  COMRADES  "       ,75 
for  th7C  h  we  oooS^  T  ""*"«  ^'^'S" 

dressed  in  Englkh  uniform  3  ^   !■   ""^'"^  "? 
like  this:  "  Ve  V03  not  SheJn,  """^  ^"""''"g 

Surreys  1"  Shermans;  ve  vos  Royal  Vest 

en:Xnrj[;rte:Llrrnt^ 
trench:  and  then .     Well  th^T.      15  ""* 

blasted  by  a  wind  from  Had  '  Jdrw  7"  '•'," 
firing:  and  then,  while  the  groan  o "  rL  T  ^  T* 
was  still  issuino-  from  their  t  *     ^^  ^°"°'' 

"  Upon  the.  wfth';r  hl^^e^htrg:.."'^  ""'- 

an^ry^Crsfftlah-  T  ""''^  ^'-S"'- 
For  +h/fi  t  r         '    ^  ^^J^^^  screams  for  mercv 

Si  'r  faWvTnd"  «"^-»P'"•«^  I  saw  (C/n 

ouiers  lairiy   and   unmistakably   routed     Th.,-!! 

was  no  ..stake  about  it  this  time.     Wdlack  M 

staa  never  earried  his  paunch  as  nimbly  as  i^i" 

WetokTo''  *''^™  »  *'"'''  ™°  foTthL  ,1^ 
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wards,  by  artillery  fire.  For  the  Germans,  abso- 
lutely routed,  sought  vengeance  by  opening  as 
heavy  an  artillery  f helling  as  they  could;  but  it  was 
little  better  than  a  waste  of  ammunition,  and  killed 
more  of  their  own  wounded  than  it  did  of  our  men. 

When  morning  came,  I  calculated  th.at  2,000 
German  bodies  lay  on  half  a  verst  of  our  front.  The 
groans  and  cries  of  the  wounded  were  awful  to  hear; 
but  nobody  could  help  them.  Their  own  people 
made  no  overtures  to  do  so;  and  when  our  Red 
Cross  men  attempted  to  go  to  their  assistance  they 
were  fired  on  by  the  enemy  in  the  most  cowardly 
way.     None  of  our  wounded  lay  outside  the  trench. 

When  darkness  set  in  Captain  Folstoffle,  and  an 
officer  called  Skidal,  with  Drs.  Wolnoff  and  Falovki, 
myself  and  a  dozen  stretcher-bearers  of  the  Red 
Cross  Service,  went  out  to  try  to  be  of  some  service 
to  the  suffering  and  dying.  It  was  a  dark  night; 
but  the  snow  rendered  objects  visible;  and  the 
miserable  wail  of  the  injured  guided  us  to  where 
they  lay  tiiickest.  Nothing  could  be  more  awful: 
one  man  with  the  top  of  his  skull  blown  off,  and  the 
brains  exposed,  was  still  alive,  and  most  anxious  to 
be  saved.     He  begged  piteously  to  be  first  attended 

•  but  what  could  be  done  for  such  a  case  ?  We 
^ade  him  as  comfortable  as  we  could  under  such 
dreadful  circumstances,  and  left  him:  though  his 
cries  to  be  taken  away,  or  at  least  ha\e  somebody 
remain  with  him,  haunted  my  mind  for  many  days 
afterwards. 

It  was  puzzling  to  know  where  to  commence  work 
when  so  many  required  attention.     We  gave  first 
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aid  to  a  great  many,  and  sent  so:r:o  to  the  rear  of 
our  trenches;  but  it  was  obviously  ,.  no  use  to  treat 
hopeless  cases.     Wo  removed  them  to  more  shel- 
tered positions,  and  made  them  more  comfortable. 
One  or  two  were  groaning  under  heaps  of  their  slain 
comrades:    wo   released   these,    and   dressed   their 
wounds.     Some    were   very    grateful    for    the    aid 
rendered.     Oiie  man  kissed  the  hand  of  the  attendant 
helping  him;  and  another  was  very  profuse  in  his 
thanks.     Others  were  cursing  their  Kaiser  and  their 
country,  and  even  the  Almighty,  for  entailing  so 
much  misery  upon  them.     One  man  was  insane, 
probably  as  a  result  of  his  fears  rather  than  his 
sufferings. 

Many  corpses  were  broken  to  pieces,  probably  as 
a  result  of  the  German's  own  shell-fire.  When  the 
arms  of  a  dead  man  were  taken  hold  of  to  release 
another  soldier  pinned  down  beneath  hun,  they  both 
came  away  at  the  first  p  ill,  owing  to  the  body  being 
completely  shattered.  Several  dissevered  limbs  lay 
about;  and  also  headless  hodm>.  and  we  discovered 
one  dead  man,  who  had  died  in  the  act  of  holding 
his  bowels  in,  the  outside  of  the  stomach  having 
been  shot  away. 

While  we  were  attending  to  these  miserable  men, 
a  shell  came  from  the  enemy's  lines  and  killed 
Lieutenant  Skidal  and  two  of  the  men,  and  so 
severely  wounded  Dr.  Wolnoff  that  he  died  a  few 
days  aftervvards.  Of  course  we  abandoned  our 
work,  and  returned  to  the  shelter  of  our  trenches. 
In  a  similar  way  the  Germans  often  put  a  stop  to  the 
would-be  good  work  our  people  attempted  to  perform. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

SMALL  AFFAIRS   AND   PERSONAL  ADVENTURES 

Throughout  the  night  there  was  cannonading  at 
intervals,  some  of  the  shells  weighing  about  100 
pounds.  We  had  no  guns  so  heavy  in  our  lines;  and 
I  attribute  the  fact  that  the  Russians  were  never  able 
to  fully  pu«h  home  their  attacks  to  this  cause.  Their 
artillery,  of  all  classes,  was  decidedly  inferior  to  that 
of  their  foes,  and  there  was  a  sad  lacking  of  large 
pieces  of  siege  ordnance,  without  which  a  modern 
army  can  hardly  hope  to  beat  its  foes  out  of  well- 
constructed  trenches. 

On  the  following  day  the  Germans  did  not  make  a 
direct  attack  on  our  position :  but  they  sent  out  a  host 
of  snipers  and  skirmishers,  who  fired  on  us,  causing 
many  casualties,  from  snow-pits,  and  heaps  of  the 
same  material.  At  first  sight  It  would  seem  that 
snow  would  not  prove  a  very  efficacious  de.ionce; 
nevertheless  pits  and  trenches  made  of  it  afford 
spk  did  protection  to  infantry,  and  even  to  field- 
guns.  We  found  it  impossible  to  dislodge  these  skir- 
mishers by  artillery  fire  alone;  and  individually  they 
offered  no  mark  to  our  riflemen. 

On  the  Uth  January  we  attempted  an  assault  of 
the  German  position,  but  were  stopped  at  their  wire 
entanglement  and  shot  down  m  such  numbers  that 
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we  were  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  1,000  men 
behind,  i..03tly  dead  and  dying,  but  a  few  of  them 
prisoners  of  war.  In  this  attempted  assault  we  dis- 
covered that  the  enemy  wore  using  their  horn  shields, 
fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  as  a  protection  behind 
which  to  shoot  from.  At  long  range  our  rifle-bullets 
could  not  penetrate  them;  but  they  were  an  inde- 
scribably clurnsy  contrivance  to  carry  about  in  the 
way  the  CJermans  first  used  them.  They  discovered 
that  themselves,  and  al)andoned  their  use,  except  in 
trenches ;  nor  were  they  of  much  use  at  close  quarters ; 
for  bullets  would  pierce  them,  sometimes  at  as  great 
a  range  as  500  jards. 

Several  littV  adventures  happened  to  us  while  we 
were  in  these    i-enches.     For  instance,  one  night  I 
thought  I  saw  several  small  pyramids  of  snow  moving 
about;  and  watching  carefully  I  presently  saw  a 
man  clothed  in  white  come  right  up  to  our  trenches. 
He  knew,  or  discovered,  the  spaces  left  in  the  wire 
entanglements  to  enable  us  to  sally  out.     His  move- 
ments were  so  regular  and  bold  that  I  was  afraid  to 
shoot  him,  thinking  he  might  be  one  of  our  men,  but 
went  at  once  to  Colonel  Krastnovitz's  hut,  and  re- 
ported what  I  had  seen.     None  of  om-  men  were,  at 
this  time,  clothed  in  white,  or  furnished  with  white 
cloaks,  and  the  Colonel  at  onco  went  with  me  to  the 
spot  M'here  I  had  seen  the  mysterious  figure.     It  had 
disappeared;  but  in  about  ten  minutes  several  men, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  snow,  were  dimly 
discerned  moving  about,  and  evidently  examining 
our  network  of  barbed  wire.     One  of  them  seemed 
to  be  looking  for  something  among  the  dead  (all  the 
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wounded  were  very  quiet  by  thid  time),  and  was  Hcen 
to  turn  a  corpse  over. 

Our  men,  dead  beaten  with  excerfsivc  fatigue,  were 
asleep  in  the  trench,  a  couple  of  sentries  excepted; 
but  several  men  were  oroused,  and  the  Colonel  whis- 
pered his  orders  to  them.  Several  angry  s])urts  of 
fire,  accompanied  by  sharp  reports,  and  our  prying 
Germans  clothed  in  white  raiment  were  hurrying 
away  across  the  plain,  leaving  two  of  their  number 
behind  stretched  on  the  ground.  We  went  out  to 
examine  these  fallen  heroes.  One  was  past  help: 
the  other  was  only  wounded,  and  that  not  very 
seriously.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  surrender,  and 
hoped  we  would  not  murder  him:  rather  comical,  I 
thought;  but  the  Russian  mind  is  slow  in  perceiving 
a  joke;  and  so  his  captors  devoted  all  their  attention 
to  examining  his  white  cloak,  or  overall,  and  making 
notes  of  the  same.  The  young  prisoner  (he  appeared 
to  bo  no  more  than  tAvcnty  years)  was  not  *'  mur- 
dered," had  his  wounds  seen  to,  and  was  sent  to  the 
rear.  We  saw  no  more  of  "  the  dashing  white  ser- 
geants "  that  night,  but  aftt ,  wards  became  well 
acquainted  with  them,  and  imitated  their  tactics, 
for  whole  divisions  of  Russians  wore  Miiitc  gaber- 
dines when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  a  reginiont  of  infantry, 
with  our  battalion  attached,  and  supported  by  a 
strong  division  of  Cossacks,  made  an  attack  of  the 
German  trenches  on  our  right.  We  captured  one  of 
their  advanced  positions,  but  were  soon  driven  out 
by  a  shower  of  hand-grenades,  not  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  these  very  destructive  missiles  used,  though 
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I  never  expeotcd  that  thoy  would  be  resortt  tl  to  in 
modern  warfare.  That  their  use  should  have  died 
out  is  rcmarkal)lo;  for  they  nre  a  most  effoctivo 
weapon  at  close  quarters.  The  poison-gas,  of  which, 
I  am  thnnkfnl  to  say,  I  Haw  nothing,  is  a  diaholical 
development  of  the  ancient  "stink-pot,"  a  ctm- 
trivancc  to  sufTocate  an  enemv;  hut  one  that  was 
not  particularly  cruel,  or  effective. 

In  this  .second  sortie,  which  cost  us  400  men,  wo 
captured  several  of  the  iron  shields,  before  men- 
tioned; and  the  Russian  commanders  thought  it 
worth  while  to  have  .some  made  of  the  same  ])atfcrn; 
but  as  I  liave  already  stated,  their  use  was  soon  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mistake  and  a  failure,  and  they  were 
set  up  as  a  kind  of  bulwark  in  the  trenches.  They 
were  of  some  use  in  making  barricades  in  narrow 
spaces  where  there  was  not  room  enough  for  an 
earthen  pai'apet. 

We  were  iiot  so  discouraged  by  these  little  re- 
verses as  we  might  have  been  had  we  not  enjoyed  a 
continual  stream  of  good  news.  Great  things  were 
reported  to  bo  occurring  on  the  Austrian  front;  and 
the  cavalry  in  o\u'  own  neighbourhood  had  several 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  in  which  the  Germans, 
as  usual,  had  the  Avorst  of  it. 

The  weather  was  again  very  bad ;  though,  really, 
there  had  not  been  much  improvement  in  it  for 
several  weeks.  Snow  fell  in  imUi.nse  quantities,  in 
the  form  in  which  the  Americans  call  blizzards:  that 
is,  as  I  understand  the  term,  accompanied  by  storms 
of  icy-cold  wind.  The  snow  lying  on  the  ground, 
however,   was    frozen  hard,   and    therefore    more 
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easily  passed  over.     We  could  march  with  tolerable 
ease  and  rapidity.    V»'c  wore  often  moved  from  one 
part  of  the  trenches  and  back  again,  for  no  perceiv- 
able reason;  and  on  one  occasion  wo  were  marched 
forty  verst3  in  the  direction  of  Plock,  probably  be- 
cause a  great  battle  was  expected.     There  was  heavy 
fighting  in  this  direction;  but  it  was  all  over  before 
we  arrived.     By  the  pronoun  I  mean  the  body  of 
infantry  to  which  the  Vladimir  battalion  was  at- 
tached, and  which  consisted  of  a  division  under 
General  Berenstoff.     It  was  made  up  largely  of  bat- 
talions and  detachments  which  had  lost  a  part  of  their 
effective  force,  or  f,ot  8e])a rated  from  their  regiments. 
Except   perhaps  in  Austria,  with  which  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  as  my  expeiicnces  did  not  extend  to 
that  area  of  the  war,  there  was  little  progress  made, 
and  jut  slight  reverses  sufTorod,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year.     The  weallier  and  the  state  of  the 
ground  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this; 
but  I  think  both  sides  were  suffering  considerably 
from  exhaustion.     The  men  had  been  worked  inces- 
santly and  unmercifully,  yet  no  great  numbers  had 
fallen  out  on  account  of  breakdown.     Frost-bites 
are  not  common  amongst  Russian  troops,  even  in 
the  severest  weather;  but  I  had  some  trouble  from 
this  complaint  myself.     The  soldiers  were  provided 
\vith  good  warn    clothing;   but  furs  were  not  in 
general  use;   and  a  few  regiments,  which  had  S3en 
a  great  deal  of  hard  s'  fvice,  were  almost  in  rags; 
yet  their  sufferings  did  not  seem  to  be  greater  than 
those  of  their  comrades.     The  Russian  soldier  never 
grumbles,  by-tbe-by.     Boots  are  the  great  desidora- 
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turn  of  an  army  in  the  fi'«k!.  Xothiiv4  will  break  an 
army  up  sooner  than  a  luck  of  f«H)t-\vc'ar:  and  in 
respect  of  this  noco^-i.iry  the  RuMsians  were  generally 
well  provided,  though  I  ocoasionally  met  detach- 
ments, if  not  lar;,'er  bodies,  wlio  had  completely 
worn  out  tlieir  boots,  and  ic-orted  to  tyuig  their 
feet  up  in  pieces  of  liido,  or  sheep's  skin.  These 
cases  were  so  rare  that  they  scateely  deserve  notico; 
but  as  the  winter  wore  on  the  clothing  of  the  troops 
certainly  begaji  to  show  signs  of  wear. 

Personally  I  had  bume  diflienlty  in  providing 
necessaries.  Bootr,  were  given  to  mo;  but  under- 
clothing was  both  difficult  to  obtain  and  to  keep 
clean.  No  article  was  scarcer  than  soap  in  the  Pus- 
sian  camj) — it  never  found  its  way  to  the  trenchea, 
which  were  in  a  shockingly  insanitary  condition.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise:  for  once  in  our  position  wo 
could  not  1 -avc  it,  even  for  a  fev;  moments,  until 
regularly  rriievod  at  the  appointed  hour.  In  scrno 
instances  the  troops  u'le  in  the  trenches  for  a  week 
without  intermissio  There  are  said  to  be  no  fleas 
in  Russia,  Thei  >  ai^  abundance  of  another  kind  of 
vermin,  v.'hich  ro^  in  dh  t ;  and  mice  were  so 
numerous  in  the  h  thmgr;  had  to  be  closely 

watched  to  prevt  .  ui  from   being  destroyed. 

The  knapsacks  of  ti.  Russians,  like  those  of  the 
Germans,  are  made  o,  indressed  sheep's  skins;  and 
these,  and  other  leath.  trtides,  were  often  nibbled 
by  the  mice;  while  Uxt-  w&s  =%ure  to  be  spoiled  if 
lef ,  in  a  tent,  or  hut,  fo  ^ew  4.  »ur.<  Winter  did 
not  rid  us  of  these  pestif**'--  '-tt'e  .odents,  which 
lived,  and  prospered,  in  11 
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I  usually  did  my  own  wir  hing  niwl  mending,  taking 
advantage  of  the  fa(-MticH  to  be  found  in  Home  '  f  the 
doHcite.!  houses,  where  tuhs  and  puils  and  many 
other  things  had  lum  left  beh"  d  on  the  flight  of 
the  in!mbitants,  and  hot  water  was  easily  procurable, 
though  I  never  found  any  soap. 

linlhs  arc  much  in  use    -i  Russia,  but  more  as 
luxiuies  and  sources  of  ( t.joyment  than  as  means  of 
cleanliness.     The  so-called    'Turkish  bath  '  seems 
to  be  of  Russian  origin.     It  was  made  extemp<uane- 
ously  by  the  so'    vis  in  various  ways.     Sometimes 
they  closed  up  a  small  room  of  a  house,  and  tilled  it 
with  steam  by  sprinkling  water  on  .stones  i  rcviously 
htated  to  a  white  heat;  but  the  favourite  way  was 
to  make  a  small  hut  with  branches,  and  render  this 
impervious   by  covering  it  with  turf.    In  such  a 
hovel  a  soldier  could  pretty  nearly  suffocate  himself 
m  ten  minutes,  the  stones  being  heated  in  a  wood 
fire  outsiiio.     When  a  man  had  parboiled  '    nself  to 
the  hue  of  a  lobster,  ho  would  rush  out      id  roll 
about,  naked  as  he  was,  in  the  snow;  the  operation 
being  finished  off  by  a  good  rub  down. 

The  steam  once  raised,  an  occasional  hot  stono 
would  keep  it  up  for  any  length  of  time;  and  man 
after  man  would  use  the  same  "  bath."     I  tried  this 
curious  oi)eration  myself,  and  found  it  both  refresh- 
ing and  strengthening;  and  it  is  a  fine  remover  of  the 
pam  and  exhaustion  occasioned  by  excess  of  physical 
exertion.     The  snow,  by-the-by,  at  this  time  of  year 
IS  what  IS  called  in  Russia  "  dry  snow."     That  is,  it 
is  frozen  so  intensely  that  it  does  not  readily  thaw, 
may  be  brushed  from  the  clothing,  c'jea  not  cling  to' 
anything,  and  blows  about  with  the  breeze  like  dust. 
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I  p''  'frrcd  this  ;lato  <»f  tilings  to  the  f«»gs,  \  ich 
in tlK'{nitumr.)'ii(lc)ii'ly  part  of  tho  winter  were  very 
troiihlesoni' ,  juid  |)iejiuli(!iiil  to  the  gcrieiul  b'.'ulth. 

During  the  latter  part  of  .January  there  wuh  not 
much  dowiif'ali  of  snow.  Imt  the  cold  wat*  intense, 
an<l  Uie  v  indrt  Kuch  as,  to  uno  a  common  exjjrcHwion, 
"  ciil  through  if."  The  nnow  tliat  \\ah  cm  the 
ground  got  a  oniht  tlial  would  easily  ha\e  borne  a 
man  on  snow  sljoes;  l)ut  these  useful  inventiont*  were 
not  employed  by  the  Husnian  troops. 

Sometimes,  when  there  were  l)li/./.ards,  the  trenches 
were  nearly  filled  with  drifted  .snow;  and  more  than 
once,  the  men  wen  l)uried  above  tlieir  wai.sts.  Thin 
waw  an  inconvenience  from  the  militaiy  i>omt  of 
view;  but  the  men  did  not  object  to  it  as  it  kept 
them  warm:  and  tsuow-huts  vcie  much  used  during 
the  winter,  both  because  they  were  di(1i(  ult  to  bo 
discerned  by  a  distant  enemy,  and  because  they 
make  remarkably  warm  sl<  oi)ing-pIaccs.  The  only 
inconvenience  is  that  the  heat  of  tlie  body  causes 
the  snow  on  the  inside  of  the  hut  to  melt  and  drip 
on  the  sleeper  until  he  is,  sometimes,  pretty  well 
wet  through,  the  Russian,  as  a  rule,  being  a  sound 
sleeper. 

The  Germans,  also,  adopted  these  snow-huts,  and 
their  reconnoitring-parties  must  have  discovered 
ours;  for  one  fine  morning,  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising  clear  and  bright,  they  opened  fire  on  a  limall 
village  of  these  hovels  which  we  had  constructed 
belund  our  trenches.  The  result  was  not  pleasant; 
and  I  saw  several  poor  fellows  blown  clean  into  the 
air  amidst  clouds  of  frozen  snow.  On  the  evening 
of  tnat  day  we  trotted  out  for  a  retaliatory  espedi- 
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tion;  but  nothing  much  came  of  it.  We  foand  the 
German  position  too  strong  to  be  meddled  with; 
and  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  rifle-shots  we  fell 
back,  and  retired  to  our  own  position.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  Germans  did  not  follow  us ;  and  wc  lost 
only  two  men  killed,  and  a  dozen  wounded,  which 
we  carried  away  with  us. 

We  often  displayed  great  temerity  in  attacking 
with  small  bodies  of  infantry,  and  were  seldom 
counter-attacked  on  these  occasions,  because,  we 
supposed,  the  enemy  feared  a  trap.  They  had  some 
grounds  for  these  fears.  On  one  occasion,  two  com- 
panies of  the  ISOth  regiment,  believing  that  a  trench 
of  the  enemy's  was  weakly  manned,  made  an  attack 
on  it.  They  caught  a  Tartar,  and  were  chased  by 
about  2,000  Germans,  who,  fully  believing  that  they 
were  about  to  penetrate  our  lines,  followed  the  fugi- 
tives right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  trench.  It  chanced, 
however,  that  the  officer  commanding  that  section 
had  his  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  rash  attack, 
and  had  moved  up  a  full  regiment  to  meet  a  possible 
accident.  So  when  the  Germans  arrived  they  were 
received  with  an  unexpected  fusillade,  which  killed 
the  greater  number  of  them,  and  terrified  the  others 
so  much  that  they  surrendered  at  once.  Two  men 
only  ran  back;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  both 
escaped,  though  hundreds  of  shots  were  sent  after 
them.  But  in  war  I  have  noticed  that  temerity  and 
cowardice  are  often  self-punished,  and  bravery  re- 
warded. Not  always  so,  alas  !  I  hate  the  Germans 
like  sin;  but  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  these  two  plucky 
fellows  escape. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


A    MOHT   ATTACK    OX    A    BRIDGE-HEAn 

During  the  last  few  days  in  January  we  received 
strong  reinforcements,  mostly  recniits  and  reservists 
to  bring  up  the  regiments  to  their  normal  strength, 
the  losses  of  some  of  which  had  been  very  heavy: 
in  fact,  with  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  military 
history,  I  cannot  recall  that  in  any  previous  war 
there  have  been  so  many  instances  of  whole  bat- 
talions, batteries,  and  other  units,  being  completely 
"  wiped  out,"  to  use  the  modern  expressive  phrase. 
In  several  cases  it  is  said  that  entire  regiments  of 
four  battalions  each  (over  4,000  men  at  full  war 
strength)  have  disappeared.  The  66th  (probably 
Ersatz),  and  their  41st  of  the  regular  line,  arc  said 
to  have  met  this  fate  :  and  many  complete  bat- 
talions on  both  sides  have  been  destroyed,  or  taken 
prisoners  wholesale.  The  first  Russian  imit  to  which 
I  was  attached,  a  battery  of  horse  artillery,  was 
practically  rendered  non-existent;  and  other  bat- 
teries were  lost  on  the  actual  field  of  battle,  every 
man  being  shot  down,  and  the  guns  smashed,  or 
taken  by  the  enemy.  Many  Russian  batteries  met 
such  a  fate  as  that  described,  as  they  were  often 
subjected  to  the  fire  of  guns  much  heavier  than  their 
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own;  and,  indeed,  it  is  useless  to  withhold  the  fact 
that  the  German  artillery  is  altogether  superior  to 
that  of  the  Russians. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Muscovite  losses. 
How  terrible  these  were  may  be  guessed  from  the 
returns  made  by  many  regiments.     I  do  not  purpose 
to  give  the  names,  or  regimental  numbers,  of  units, 
for  reasons  which  are  more  or  less  obvious.     Taking 
twenty-three  regiments,  contiguous  in  station  to  the 
position  occupied  by  my  division  in  the  middle  of 
January,  1915,  and  having,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  a  total  coml^atant  strength  of  92,000 
men,  there  were  eight  regiments  whieh  could  not 
parade    LOOO  m(>n  each— that  is,   had   lost  three- 
fourths  of  their  strength.     In  the  case  of  five  of 
these  regiments  the  bulk  of  the  missing  men  were 
known  to  be  prisoners  of  war.     One  regiment  could 
send  only  638  men  to  the  trenches— less  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  battalion.     The  four  regiments  which  had 
been  most  fortunate  were  each  more  than  1,000  men 
short  of  their  proper  complement;  and  to  bring  up 
the  nventy-three  regiments  to  their  original  war 
strength    50,000    men    were    required!     They    got 
40,000  men;  and  at  least  250,000  were  sent  to  the 
Austrian  area,  and  to  the  district  of  East  Prussia 
near  Suvalki.     Many  of  these  recruits  came  to  the 
front  without  arms,  and  received  those  which  had 
belonged  to  the  killed  and  to  men  in  hospital.    There 
was  so  great  a  shortage  of  arms  that  some  battalions 
were  actually  furnished  with  rifles  and  cartridges 
taken  from  the  Germans.     I  suspect  that  Russia 
would  have  much  vaster  armies  in  the  field  if  she 
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could  find  rifles  and  cannon  for  them.  It  is  a  very 
unpleasant  fact,  but  still  a  fact,  that  Russia  is  out- 
gunned by  her  enemy  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the 
Germans  can  place  five  cannon  against  her  three  ; 
and  that  on  any  ])art  of  the  front  where  the  titanic 
struggle  is  going  on. 

In  one  thing  only  is  Russia  the  stronger  of  the 
two  Towers,  and  tliat  is  in  her  cavalry:  and  this 
force  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  suffered  a  disaster, 
even  on  a  small  scale.  Not  one  of  her  mounted 
regiments  has  been  cut  up,  or  even  sustained  ab- 
normal losses;  but  they  have  certainly  destroyed 
more  than  one  of  Uermany  s  cavalry  regiments;  and 
that  in  fair  open  fight.  'J'he  Russian  cavalry  has 
charged,  successfully,  all  classes  of  troops— mounted 
men,  infantry  and  artillery.  So  much  for  tlie  paper 
tacticians  who  Iiave  asserted  tluit  the  days  of  cavalry 
charges  and  hand-to-hand  fighting  arc  over.  They 
are  clearly  mistaken,  as  has  been  shown  East  and 
West  in  this  war.  which  I  suppose  all  will  admit  is 
the  War  of  Wars. 

Cavahy  actions  in  the  East  have  been  almost 
pm-ely  cavalry  actions.  The  mounted  rifleman,  who 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  Boer  War,  was 
singularly  absent  in  all  the  actions  I  witnessed.  It 
is  true  that  the  cavalry  was  armed  like  the  ancier.t 
dragoons,  ^ith  a  long  fire-arm  (the  "  dragon  "  soon 
gave  plaee  to  the  nnisket);  but  in  all  tlieir  charges 
they  relied  on  the  lance  and  the  sabre;  and  it  was 
with  these  weapons  that  the  fights  were  decided. 
In  some  battles  the  German  uifantry  was  sabred  in 
hundreds;  and  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks  accounted 
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for  thousands.    The  Kaiser's  men  learned  to  dread 
both  these  mstrunicnts  of  death. 

The  receiving,  and  shaking  into  their  places,  of 
recruits  occupied  a  good  deal  of  our  time  in  January : 
and  the  Germans,  on  thcu-  side,  evidently  received, 
not  only  a  great  many  recruits,  but  entire  divisions 
of  infantry,  with  immense  numbers  of  guns,  many 
of  these  being  siege  i)iece8.  Both  sides  nad  prac- 
tically new  armies  in  tiie  field  before  the  end  of  the 
month;  but  while  on  the  pari  of  the  Russians  the 
men  were  fine  strong  fellows  of  full  military  age 
(none  of  them  seemed  to  be  under  twenty  years  of 
age),  hundreds  of  the  Germans  were  immature  lads 
of  very  boyish  appearance.  We  often  got  near 
enough  toget\;;r  to  see  the  whites  of  one  another's 
eyes— that  is  how  I  know  what  they  were  like. 
These  boys,  however,  fought  like  little  vipers;  and 
were,  moreover,  amongst  tlie  cruellest  scoundrels  in 
a  cruel  army.  Where  boys  fail  in  an  army  is  that 
they  cannot  bear  prolonged  physical  strain. 

It  was  reported  that  there  was  figliting  on  every 
part  of  our  front,  from  Caucasia  to  the  Baltic;  but 
I  could  not  hear  that  any  great  battle  had  been 
fought,  or  any  important  results  obtained.  The 
fighting  with  which  I  was  immediately  concerned 
was  a  number  of  small  affau-s  designed  to  destroy 
the  enemy  8  posts  and  advanced  positions.  They 
were  pushing  forward  a  good  many  small  parties, 
probably  with  an  ulterior  object;  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  give  thezn  a  check. 

The  first  action  was  an  artiUery  duel,  which  com- 
menced at  a  longer  range  than  was  usual.     The 
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GcrmaiiH  opened  fire  with  a  dozen  or  fourteen  guns 
at  a  lififancc^  of  Roven  vcrslw.  The  projcotilefi  tlioy 
used  weiglu'd  al.out  00  i)ouik1s,  and  an  loyed  us  a 
good  deal.  'J'licy  blew  in  about  ;{f»  yardn  of  trench, 
killing  a  score  of  men:  and  did  much  other  damage. 
Our  field  [)ieceH  failed  to  reduce  their  fire,  and  wo 
Bcnt  to  the  rear  for  some  (i  inch  guns,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  boiight  from  a  European 
Tower :  they  were  certainly  not  of  Russian  mako.  We 
had  also  a  very  old  Krupp  gun  of  about  7-ineh  calibre, 
which  probably  spoiled  the  l)eauty  of  its  old  masters. 
While  these  guiw  were  being  Ijrought  up  and  got 
into  position,  which  took  some  time,  six  batteries 
of  field  guns  made  a  gallant  dash  forward,  and  got 
to  within  about  !>.-)( o  to  :}.(,(»()  yards  of  the  Germans, 
and  galled  them  so  much  that  they  were  fain  to 
turn  some  of  tlieir  heavy  pieces  upon  them;  by  which 
a  great  many  of  the  guimers  were  killed  and  three 
of  the  guns  knocked  over.  Other  batteries,  how- 
ever, were  pushed  forward;  and  when  our  heavy 
guns  were  brought  into  action  the  Germans  began 
to  suffer  visibly.  Through  glasses  we  saw  one  of 
their  big  pieces  knocked  up  so  that  the  muzzle 
pointed  to  the  sky.  It  remained  in  this  position 
for  some  time,  but  ultimatfly  fell  over  on  its  side. 
Three  other  guns  were  so  badly  damaged  that  they 
could  not  be  fired;  while  tlic  gunners  ttew  right  and 
left,  and  upwards,  a  mass  of  smashed  bodies  and 
dismembered  limbs.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  had 
put  the  wh'ile  battery  completely  out  of  action:  but 
we  on  our  side  had  suffered  severely.  Horses,  guns 
and  a  great  many  men  were  destroyed. 
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The  next  day  wo  received  vvarning  by  field  tele- 
phono  that  aeroplanes  were  hovering  over  the  Rus- 
sian lines.  One  appeared  in  front  of  us  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  repeatedly  shot 
at.  It  braved  the  fire  in  an  impudent  manner,  and 
dropped  some  bombs  which  did  no  damage.  Our 
gunners  cut  away  a  ditch-bank,  so  that  the  breach 
of  the  g\m  could  be  lowered  until  the  muzzle  was 
elevated  fully  (50  degrees,  and  sent  a  shoo  very  near 
the  air-craft.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  quickly  it 
bolted  when  it  found  itself  in  danger.  A  great 
many  rifle-shots  were  fired  at  it;  but  it  was  too  far 
away,  and  if  it  were  struck  at  all.  it  was  not  injiired. 

Consid-.iing  how  much  these  machines  were  used 
in  the  West  (according  to  the  old  newspapers  which 
I  have  looked  up)  it  is  surprising  that  ve  saw  so 
little  of  them  in  Poland.  After  this  time  I  heard 
that  the  Russians  had  many  aeroplanes,  including 
some  of  the  largest  that  have  been  made ;  and  I  saw 
one  of  these  huge  things.  It  seemed  to  mc  to  be 
very  unwieldy;  but  that  might  have  been  owing  to 
*he  awkwardness  of  the  navigators,  who  never 
seemed  to  be  so  skilfid  as  those  of  France,  England 
and  Germany.  I  never  heard  of,  far  less  saw.  them 
doing  much  with  this  species  of  war  engine.  They 
never,  I  think,  bombarded  any  German  fortresses  or 
towns,  nor  did  the  Germans  do  more  in  this  quarter 
than  occasionally  drop  bombs  on  troops,  and  trans- 
ports. The  only  exception  I  can  recollect  was  a 
visit  of  a  number  of  machines  to  Warsaw. 

Of  course  the  rivers  and  streams  in  Russia  are 
bridged;  but  not  to  the  extent  the  waterways  of 
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nioro  highly  developed  countries  usually  arc.  Many 
of  the  rivers  are  shallow,  and  fords  are  common,  and 
more  relied  on  than  bridges.  Where  bridges  did 
exist,  those  of  wood  were  frequently  destroyed  by 
both  armies;  but  the  more  elaborate  structures  of 
brick  and  stone  were  sometimes  defended  by  "  bridge- 
heads." 

A  "  bridge-head  "  in  the  old  days  of  military 
engineering  consisted  of  a  lunette,  or  a  redan  with 
flanks,  constructed  on  the  near  side  of  the  stream, 
unless  some  peculiar  features  of  the  ground  necessi- 
tated the  holding  of  the  far  side:  and  this  form  of 
construction  was  generally  followed  by  the  Russians, 
with  the  addition  of  trenches  and  wire  entanglements 
and  flanking  works. 

There  were  frequent  desperate  fights  for  these 
field-works;  and  more  than  one  of  those  engage- 
ments which  may  be  denominated  "  battles  "  com- 
menced in  attempts  to  capture  a  bridge-head,  or 
endeavours  to  establish  one.  I  use  the  word 
"  battles  "  advisedly,  because  battles  in  this  war 
have  generally  been  prolonged  struggles  for  the  pos- 
session of  trenches,  often  lasting  many  days,  and 
sometimes  weeks.  A  battle,  in  the  seme  of  two 
armies  meeting  in  the  open  field,  and  deciding  the 
action  within  the  limits  of  a  day  or  two,  is  a  thing 
almost  unknown,  so  far,  in  this  war. 

Most  of  the  bridge-heads  were  constructed  by  the 
Russians,  A  few,  generally  small  ones,  were  made 
by  the  Germans :  and  some  were  captured  by  them, 
and  the  defences  afterwards  elaborated .  In  this  la«t- 
named  case,  they  proved  a  decided  annoyance,  if 
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not  danger,  to  the  Russians:  and,  about  this  time, 
we  had  orders  to  destroy,  or  recapture,  a  number  of 
them.  Most  of  these  were  situated  on  the  rivers 
Vistula,  Warta,  Pilica  and  Bzura.  The  numerous 
tributaries  of  these  great  streams  had  many  fords : 
bridge-heads  were,  therefore,  useless  on  broolis  and 
rivulets,  as  they  could  be  easily  turned.  The  most 
important  works  of  this  class  were  on  the  two  first- 
mentioned  rivers;  and  detachments  were  generally 
sent  out  to  make  simultaneous  attacks  on  a  number 
of  them,  as  this  method  greatly  interfered  with,  if  it 
did  not  entirely  stop,  the  enemy  sending  supporting 
parties  to  any  one  pomt  of  the  oilensive  line. 

On  the  27th  of  the  month  a  number  of  detach- 
ments went  out  at  night  to  destroy  as  many  of  the 
enemy's  posts  as  possible.  These  parties,  in  our 
district,  each  consisted  of  a  battalion  at  reduced 
strength  (60-^  or  700  men),  and  about  fifty  sappers 
with  hand  charges  of  exi)losivcB.  We  had  been 
moved  out  the  previous  day,  and  destroyed  a 
number  of  temporary  bridges  for  infantry  on  a 
stream  the  name  of  which  did  not  transpire.  We 
were  directed,  when  retiring,  to  break  the  ice  behind 
us :  for  the  streams  were  all  frozen  over,  though  the 
larger  rivers  were  not,  having  onlj  a  fringe  of  ice  on 
either  bank.  The  real  objective  of  our  expedition 
was  three  bridge-heads  on  the  Warta  protecting  three 
bridges  constructed  for  the  passage  of  infp.ntry, 
cavah-y  and  artiUery.  These  bridges  were  known 
to  be  not  much  in  use  at  the  time;  but  they  were 
likely  to  greatly  benefit  the  enemy  later  on. 

Though  some  snow  had  fallen  during  the  day  the 
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night  was  clear  and  bright,  and  there  was  moro 
moonlight  than  wo  wnT.tcd;  but  the  Germans  were 
evidently  off  their  gua:d.  The  plank-bridgcs  on  the 
brooks  had  not  oven  been  watched  by  a  few  vidcttes; 
and  nothing  seemed  to  show  that  they  knew  we  had 
been  engaged  in  tearing  them  down.  There  was  an 
ontpoat  near  the  first  bridge-head  on  the  Warta, 
beyond  the  village  of  Nishkinova.  and  half  a  section 
was  sent  to  try  and  get  between  it  and  the  bridge. 
The  enemy  nuist  have  taken  this  party  for  one  of 
their  o.vn  patrols,  for  they  took  no  notice  of  it. 

The  half-section  found  two  sentinels  on  the  bridge 
who  were  completely  surprised.  One  fellow  diopped 
nis  rifle  and  held  up  his  hands:  the  other  began  to 
cry  out,  but  was  prom[)tl3'  stopped  by  a  bayonet- 
thrust,  and  his  body  put  in  the  shac.ow  under  the 
parapet.  The  first  man  begged  his  life,  and  was 
told  that  it  would  be  granted  him  if  ho  shut  his 

mouth,  otherwise He  took  the  hint:  and  we 

listened  to  hear  if  an  alarm  had  been  given.  Ap- 
parently it  had  not  been,  for  we  could  hear  men 
singing  a  rousing  chorus:  and  the  white  sheet  of 
snow  between  us  and  the  outwork  was  unbroken  by 
any  perceptible  object.  To  the  right  we  could  just 
perceive  the  second  division  of  the  bridge-head:  the 
third  lection  was  farther  up  the  stream. 

There  had  been  no  previous  reconnoitring  by  any 
member  of  our  detacLment,  at  any  rate — and  we 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  numbers  or  disposition  of 
the  enemy.  Judging  by  appearances  there  would 
be  at  least  400  men  in  each  work;  and  there  might 
be  4,0^*0  in  reserve,  somewhere  behind.     1  could  see 
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that  we  wore  taking  a  good  deal  on  trust;  and  how 
we  were  fo  pasB  tl.r  wirocnfangloniontfl  without  groat 
loBS  puzzled  me.   We  had    .artiUery  fopavotho  way. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  the  firing  of  a  rocket 
should  be  the  signal  for  the  Bimultaneous  attack  on 
the  bridgo-head,  or  three  sections  of  the  head:  for 
they  were  connected  by  an  entrenched  lino.     The 
bridge  on  the  left,  the  one  we  first  reached,  was  an 
old  stone  structure;  thr  other  two  were  made  of 
planks  supported  by  boats  in  place  of  pontoons.    A 
battalion,  and  a  section  of  engineers,  was  detailed  to 
attack  each   bridge;   but  the  arrival  of  the  three 
divisioas  was  not  well  timed  and  we  had  a  long  >nd 
anxious  wait,  being,  I  r.u.st  admit,  more  fortunate 
than  skilful. 

We  observed  that  the  Gorman  patrol  we  had 
evaded  walked  right  up  to  the  main  body  of  our 
battalion,  and  were  quietly  made  prisonere  of.  They 
evidently  mistook  our  men  for  some  of  their  own 
body. 

It  was  not  until  two  o'clock  a.m.  that  we  sav  the 
rocket  shoot  upward  and  heard  Vue  duU  explosion 
of  Its  head;  and  immediately  we  rushed  towards  the 
earthwork  m  front  of  us,  the  apex  of  which  was  only 
about  200  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  bridge. 
^The  surprise  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  com- 
plete: for  although  we  heard  rapid  firing  to  the  right 
of  us,  where  the  other  two  sections  were  operating 
we  were  suffered  to  rush  right  up  to  the  wire  en- 
tanglement before  a  shot  was  fired  at  us,  and  we 
passed  the  obstruction  and  entered      •  French  before 
a  man  of  us  dropped. 
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There  were  not  many  men  in  the  trench,  aid  these 

were  all  bayoneted  in  Icsh  than  a  minute:  but  even 

in  thiH  short  time  the  enemy  in  the  earthwork  behind 

the  treneii  recovered  tiiemsoives,  and  .>|>en.d  Bre  on  us 

with  both  ritlfs  and  onhiance. 

well  spread  out,  and  our  losses 

chief,  and  most  regrettable  of 

Krastnovitz,  whowe  liead  wa«  l 

very  brave  tnan,  and  exceliem  • 

was  a  great  personal  losa  to  u-- 

than  to  myself.     I  did  not  sec 

became  aware  that  he  was  do,    . 

not  with  US,  havin.-z  been  previously  v 

the  command  of  the  battuliu..    devoiv- 

tain,  quite  a  young  man,  but   . mTg*  t* 

and  well  acquainted  with  Iub  .*ork. 

The  bridge  head,  considc       4  itn  str 
numerous  supporting  work^     Alin 
astonishing  ease.     Its  capt  are  did  r 
than  100  vuen.     Wo  killed  2U(),  capt 
about  1,000  ran  away.    The  pontoon  01.         -....,^,nv 
right  was  also  captured,  but  with  son.-    tiiuculty  and 
loss;  while  the  defendei-s  of  the  centr.   bridge  d^ove 
back  its  assaulters  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  *  heir 
strength:  and  it  bccomhig  certain  thai  iJiere       s  a 
strong  supporting  body  in  the  German  rear  which 
was  fast  coming  up,  we  received  orders  to  destroy 
all  we  could,  and  retire. 

There  was  not  much  time  for  destruction.  We 
perceived  at  least  four  battalions  of  the  enemy  close 
upon  ub;  and  their  artillery  began  to  fire  into  the 
gorge  of  the  work.     So  we  destroyed  the  breach- 
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blocks  of  Bomo  of  the  guiuj  wo  \\t\d  captured,  and 
ran  for  it,  taking  our  prim>norH  with  uh,  though  moHt 
of  them  aftorwardB  ewaiK-d. 

Our  engineers  had  discovered  that  the  bridge  waH 
rained;  and  they  blew  it  up  ho  quickly  after  w».  ad 
paHHed,  that  I  am  not  sure  one  or  two  of  our  men 
did  not  go  up  with  it.  1  know  that  I  had  an  un- 
pleasantly narrow  escape  myself,  besides  being  half 
suffocated  with  dust  and  smoke.  I  afterwards 
learned  tliat  one  of  tiio  wooden  pontoons  wtvs  de- 
stroyed; but  on  the  whole  the  exfK'ililion  was  not  as 
successful  as  it  should  have  b(H'n.  It  had  been 
undertaken  with  too  weak  a  force;  nnd  should  have 
been  accompanied  by  artillery.  We  got  away  with 
a  total  loss  to  the  three  coluuins  of  about  8(»0  men, 
or  more  than  a  third  of  their  number. 

It  was  a  night  of  curious  adventures,  and  singular 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  enomy.  V'or  we  had 
not  retreated  more  i han  four  vtrsts  w)  i  a  squad 
of  thirty  Prussian  hussars  roib  uj)  .o  us,  mistaking 
us  for  a  battalion  of  tlieir  own  count  "y men.  When 
they  discovered  their  mistake  they  tried  to  escape 
by  spreading  out.  and  gallop" ng  away  full  tilt. 
Twenty  of  them  and  a  dozen  horses  went  down 
before  our  lire:  the  rest  got  away. 

I  understood  that  the  Russian  commander  was 
not  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  this  expedition; 
but  nobody  was  so  much  to  blame  as  himself  for  not 
sending  a  stronger  detachment,  and  for  not  ade- 
quately supporting  what  he  did  send.  The  whole 
force  was  a  flyhig  detachment,  and  as  such  ought  to 
have  been  differently  constituted.     For  instance  we 
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ought  to  havo  had  a  Btrong  body  of  Cossacks  with 
us;  and  that  very  useful  corps  ought  to  havo  linked 
u»  up  with  headquar*orB. 

As  it  was  wo  had  to  make  a  forfo<l  inaroh  well 
into  the  next  day,  bivouac  in  i\w  snow  on  short 
commons,  an<l  continue  our  march  before  we  were 
half  rested.  We  passed  through  several  to\vns  and 
villages,  in  which  wo  saw  groufw  of  starving  peoplo. 
Many  of  them  followed  us.  in  dread  of  the  Germans 
whom  they  believed  were  closely  pursuing  us;  but 
I  think  those  acute  gentlemen  were  far  behind, 
probably  suspecting  a  trap;  and  I  havo  firmly 
believed  that  it  was  only  the  daring  presumption 
and  impudence  of  our  proceedings  that  saved  us. 
Had  the  Germans  known  how  weak  wo  were,  and 
at  80  great  a  distance  from  our  base,  it  is  probable 
that  we  should  have  tasted  the  delights  of  a  German 
military  prison. 
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CHAPTER  X\^I 

THE    FIGHTING    NEAR    SKYERMEVICE    ON    THE    3rd, 
4th,   and    5TH   FEBRUARY 

We  rejoined  headquarters  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  30th,  all  much  exhausted  for  lack  of  food  and 
reat;  but  there  was  no  respite.     News  was  to  hand 
that  the  Germans  were  closing  in  on  us  on  all  sides, 
and  that  we  must  fall  back  on  Lovicz  without  a 
moment's  delay.     At  the  same  time  I  learned  that 
Lodz  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  had  been 
for  some  time,  and  was  called  Neu-Breslau  by  them. 
This,  and  other  items  of  information,  tended  to  con- 
firm what  for  som-  time  I  had  suspected,  that  our 
division  had  been  nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy : 
and  that,  for  some  reason  which  did  not  appear,  we 
had  been  kept  in  a  position  of  grave  danger  for 
several  weeks. 

The  old  horse  I  had  obtained  from  a  Cossack,  as 
related  on  a  previous  page,  had  disappeared— boiled 
down  to  soup  by  the  men,  I  imagine;  in  which  case 
I  had  my  share  of  him,  and  can  bear  witness  to  his 
gamy  flavour.  In  consequence  of  this  little  acci- 
dent (or  incident)  of  war,  I  was  again  numbered 
amongst  the  footmen,  and  had  to  trudge  with  the 
others  so  I,ovicz.  I  started  exhausted,  and  arrived 
nearly  dead.     All  I  can  remember  of  that  dreadful 
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march  was  that  the  road  was  crowded  with  troops 
of  all  arms,  and  the  snow  which  covered  it  was 
trampled  and  churned  into  a  thick  sludge  of  a  nearly 
black  hue;  marching  through  which  was  a  torment- 
ing misery. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  we 
were  halted  near  a  group  of  barns,  and  told  we  might 
billet  in  them.  I  entered  one  with  about  a  hundred 
of  the  men,  dropped  on  some  dirty  wet  straw,  and 
fell  asleep  on  the  instant.  How  long  I  slumbered  I 
do  not  clearly  know.  I  was  awakened  by  the  rough 
shaking  and  prodding  of  a  soldier,  who  had  a  basin 
of  steaming  hot  coffee  in  his  hand,  and  a  great 
hunch  of  coarse  bread,  which  he  offered  to  me.  I 
swallowed  them  quite  eagerly,  for  I  was  nearly 
starved,  and  went  outside,  where  the  men  were 
falling  in. 

The  battalion  was  now  so  reduced  that  there  were 
only  about  300  men  on  parade.  What  had  become 
of  the  others  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  think  that  a  good 
many  prisoners  were  taken  during  our  retreat. 
There  was  only  one  officer  left  with  whom  I  could 
communicate,  Lieutenant  Sawmine;  and  only  two 
other  subalterns  that  were  with  the  battalion  when 
I  joined  it.  A  stranger,  a  Major  in  rank,  had  been 
put  in  command.  He  had  been,  I  believe,  a  Staff 
Officer.  We  were  still  attached  to  a  regiment  which 
had  lost  one  of  its  battalions  en  masse — as  prisoners 
I  heard. 

Before  we  marched  off  the  companies  were 
equalized;  which  brought  us  up  to  a  little  over 
400  per  battalion,  or  about  1,700  for  the  regiment, 
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so  the  losses  had  been  terrible.  Then  another  ration 
of  bread,  and  120  cartridges,  were  served  out  to  each 
man,  and  we  were  marched  to  a  railway-station  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  entrained.  Sawmine 
said  that  nobody  in  the  regiment  had  the  least  idea 
where  we  were  going;  but  one  of  those  vague  notions 
which  seem  to  instinctively  invade  the  minds  of 
soldiers  led  the  men  to  believe  that  they  were 
destmed  for  some  great  enterprise. 

I  was  still  so  tired  that  I  was  no  sooner  in  the 
tram  than  I  went  to  sleep  again,  as  I  believe  most 
of  the  men  did.     WTien  I  awoke  the  train  was  merely 
c  rawlmg  along,  and  the  sound  of  heavy  artillery 
firing  came  in  through  the  open  windows.     For  we 
were  packed  in  so  tightly  that  the  men  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  the  windows  open  for  air,  though  the 
wmd  was  icy  cold.     Almost  immediately  the  train 
began  to  run  back ;  and  often  it  went  on  a  few  versts 
stopped  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  v..  nt  on  again! 
Sawmme  who  sat  beside  me  said  that  the  train  had 
been  going  thus  for  many  hours,   sometimes  ad- 
vancmg,  then  halting,  reti    ng,  and  so  on.     He  had 
been  asleep  himself,  and  did  not  know  how  far  we 
had  come,  or  where  we  were.     Looking  out  of  the 
windows  we  could  see  four  long  trains  ahead  of  us, 
and  one  about  half  a  verst  behind  us.     There  were 
also  two  pilot  engines  on  the  line,  one  of  which  had 
a  large  signal  flag  attached  to  it. 

The  distant  firing  was  heavy  enough  to  shake  the 
train;  but  we  could  see  nothing  of  the  fighting.  It 
was  drawing  towards  dusk  on  the  evening  of  the 
2nd  i^ebruary  when  we  saw  the  men  in  the  trains 
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ahead  of  us  getting  out :  and  presently  our  turn  came. 
There  was  more  than  1,000  men  in  each  train,  the 
officers  riding  with  their  men.  We  soon  discovered 
that  we  all  l)elouged  to  the  same  division;  and  we 
were  formed  up  in  the  oi)eu  fields  beside  the  line. 
Before  this  manteuvre  was  completed  it  was  nearly 
dark;  though  as  the  moon  was  about  the  full  it  gave 
considerable  light  through  the  clouds— at  least  when 
it  was  quite  up;  and  we  could  see  dimlj  over  the 
country  across  which  we  wore  marched. 

We  were  kept  on  the  march  all  night,  with  other 
columns  ahead  of  us,  a  circumstance  which  led  to 
many  short  halts,  and  a  good  deal  of  "  tailing  off." 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  moining  we  were  brought 
up  into  what  seemed  to  be  a  line  of  battalion  columns 
at  deploying  intervals.     We  could  now  see  the  bright 
red  flashes  of  the  guns ;  and  occasionally  a  shell  fell 
in  front  of  us.     An  officer  who  was  known  to  Saw- 
mine  passed  along,  and  stopped  to  have  a  minute 
or  two's  chat  with  the  Lieutenant ;  and  thus  I  learned 
that  we  were  near  the  town  of  Skyermcvice,  and  on 
ground  I  knew  something  of.     The  Germans  were 
said  to  be  massing  in  vast  columns;  but  so  far  th*^ 
fight  was  confined  to  the  artillery;  and  this,  whic. 
we  had  supposed  was  on  our  front,  was  really  on 
the  left  flank.     We  were  ordered  to  lie  down  and 
wait. 

About  six  o'clock  we  were  again  ordered  to  ad- 
vance ;  and  after  marching  six  versts  occupied  a  line 
of  shallow  trenches.  These  trenches  had  recently 
been  held  by  other  troops— there  could  be  no  mis- 
taking the  nature  of  the  dull  stain-patches  on  the 
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mow:  and  though  our  dead  and  wounded  had  been 
removed   there  were  hundred,  of  the  enemyt  sZ 

t"Kr '"  - '''  -  -""•  - ""--'« 

ong   n  discovering  us;  nor  were  we  in  perceiving 

iront  ot  us  occui.ied  l,y  our  forces.  No  doubt  th^ 
men  whose  places  we  had  taken  had  gone  forvard 
tc  strengthen  this  line     Tl,,  lorwaid 

vifflirn,,  1„        ,T    !  ™™y  ^™*  shelling  it 

vigorously,  and  devoting  n„  small  part  of  thoir  atttn- 
■on  to  us;  and  some  of  the  projectile,  which  feU 

verv  ai^i  ;i  '""''  "T'°*"'  '>'"  "'"^  ^^  not  cause 
very  appalling  casualties.    Sometimes  a  huge  cloud 

o   dust  and  black  smoke  rose  to  a  great  height  and 

obscured  the  view ;  but  when  it  eleafed  awlv  though 

there  might  be  a  largo  hole  in  the  ground.  or'^^O  ya  S 

of  trench  blown  clean  away,  there  were  never  «;! 

than  two  or  three  dead  an.l  wounded.     Onero" 

tace  an   unfortunate  man  disappeared  ent  relv 

whaTthrfatT;.'  ^''"""  ^"'^■■"'"'   -ave'S 
What  the  fate  ol  these  men  was  had  not  one  of  th"m 

e.xplosion,  that  I  was  covered  with  minute  snots  of 
blood,  none  of  them  bigger  than  a  pin's  head     Thta 

srvtt  :r  "v  *■* '"  -^  ^-^  -ed?n; 

mv  KM  "''  "*  ""=  ^''<'"  niomentarily  stopped 

my  breathing,  anu  gave  me  a  tremendous  shock 
bu    I  was  not  much  hurt.    Two  men  on  the  otto 
side  ...ere  instaiitly  killed,  o..e  of  them  being  shoek- 
"  aiutilated     Strange  how  these    thhigs   Ire 
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>  moment 
probably 


ordained  !     If  I  had  not  been  bending  at 
to  insert  a  cartridge  in  my  rifle,  I  shou! 
have  made  a  fourth  victim. 

These  big  shells  were  certainly  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter.  One  which  fell  outside  the  trench,  and 
did  not  ex]jlode,  ajipeared  to  be  about  15  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  yard  long.  A  good  many  of  these 
big  shells  were  fired  at  us ;  but  most  of  the  projectiles 
were  from  field  artillery,  each  weighing  16  or  18 
pounds  only. 

On  the  side  of  the  Russians  I  did  not  see  any  gun 
bigger  than  a  6-inch;  but  our  artillery  was  well 
--  ved,  did  great  execution,  and  put  many  of  the 
>  >rman  guns  out  of  action.  Motor-driven  batteries 
were  used  on  both  sides;  and  from  what  I  saw  of  the 
action  of  guns  so  mounted,  I  think  they  must  soon 
largely  supplant  horse-drawn  batteries,  in  open,  flat 
countries  at  least.  People  who  love  horses  Avill  be 
glad  of  this:  for  artillery  horses  suffer  frightfully  in 
action;  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  put  them 
out  of  their  misery  quickl^^ 

When  men  are  in  trenches  they  see  little  of  one 
another  except  their  immediate  neighbours;  but  one 
gets  to  know  the  signs  which  indicate  anything  un- 
usual, even  in  these  rat-burrows;  and  about  ten 
o'clock  we  became  aware  that  the  men  in  the  ad- 
vanced trenches  were  on  thi  alert.  We  could  see 
nothing;  but  the  terrific  rifle -fire  told  its  own  story; 
and  above  the  almost  deafening  rattle  of  the  mus- 
ketry wo  could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  counter-cheers  of  our  own  men  as  the  enemy 
retired.     The  firing  did  not  last  longer  than  ten 
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minutes.     In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  many 
of  the  men  in  the  second  line  crowded  out  of  their 
trenches  to  endeavour  to  see  what  was  going  on; 
and  the  officers  (much  reduct  d  in  numbers,  as  1  have 
already  hinted)  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  return  to  cover.     The  Russian  soldier  is  usually 
a  most  docile  and  obedient  creature;  but  1  never 
saw  him  in  a  state  of  so  great  excitement  as  on  this 
day.     Rumour  travelled  from  rank  to  rank,  that  on 
the  issue  of  the  fight  depended  the  fate  of  Warsaw: 
and  Warsaw  is  to  the  Poles,  of  whom  there  were 
thousands  in  this  part  of  the  field,  almost  a  sacred 
place.     But  Polo,  or  Russ,  all  were  alike  in  their 
eagerness  to  save  the  capital  of  Poland  from  the 
humiliation  of  the  hated  German's  tread.     I  do  not 
know  if  the  fact  is  quite  realized  in  England;  but 
the  Russian  (including  the  Pole,  and,  especially,  the 
Cossack)  is  an  Asiatic  in  everything  except  his  birth; 
and,  like  all  Asiatics,  is  extremely  devout  and  ex- 
tremely bigoted :  therefore  he  is  a  fanatic :  and  this 
present  war,  affecting,  as  it  does,  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  is  to  him  a  sacred  war — a  contest  for  the 
safety  of  his  religion,  and  sanctified  by  the  blessings 
of  his  priests.     1  emphasize  this  point:  so  far  as  the 
Russian  is  concerned  the  war  now  devastr  ting  Europe 
is  a  religious  war.     He  will  fight  till  he  wins;  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  victory  will  greatly  strengthen 
and    consolidate    the    Muscovite    Empire.     Never 
before  have  the  Pole  and  the  Russ  stood  side  by 
side  as  they  are  standing  now:  never  before  have 
they  fought  for  a  common  cause  and  bled  together 
for  it;  never  before  stood  up  to  face  a  danger  as 
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brethren.  This  war  will  make  Russian  and  Pole 
one  people.  I  am  quite  convinced  of  it.  Fifty  years 
ago  Polish  women  stood  up  with  the  men  to  fight 
the  Russian  opprcKsor:  in  this  present  desperate 
struggle  they  have  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
former  oppressor.  Not  twenty  yards  from  me,  in  the 
trenches  before  Skycrmevice,  two  sturdy  Amazons 
handled  ride  and  bayonet  (weapons  dropjjcd  by  dead 
soldiers)  with  the  strength  and  skill  of  old  soldiers; 
and  others  in  the  rear  attended  Russian  wounded 
with  the  same  care  and  attention  they  lavished  upon 
their  fathers  ar     brothers. 

About  an  hour  after  the  first  attack,  a  second  was 
made  on  our  position  by  the  Germans:  and  this  was 
even  more  fierce  and  determined  than  the  previous 
affaii.  Forced  on  by  pressure  from  the  rear,  the 
first  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  actually  precipitated 
into  the  trenches,  and  promptly  bayoneted  by  our 
men.  So  great  was  the  mimber  thus  destroyed  that 
the  trench  was  actually  filled  up  in  several  places, 
a  thing  that  occurred  more  than  once  on  previous 
occasions. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  determined  elTorts  the 
Germans  made  to  break  the  Russian  line  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers.  The  rear  columns  of  the  enemy 
determinedly  forced  the  leading  companies  on.  I 
saw  several  entire  companies  absolutely  forced  on  to 
the  Russian  bayonets  where  they  perished  to  the 
last  man.  As  on  other  similar  occasions,  it  was  not 
a  fight,  but  a  massacre.  The  imprisoned  Germans, 
sandwiched  between  their  own  men  and  ours,  and 
unable  to  escape,  threw  down  their  arms  in  sections 
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and  begged  for  mcroy.  Thoy  put  their  hands  iibovo 
thoir  heads;  wint  down  on  their  kneen,  in  «ome  cascfl 
flung  themselves  prostrate,  and  in  others  cUuig  eon- 
vulsivcly  to  the  legs  of  their  destruyiMs;  hut  in  every 
case  met  the  same  fate:  they  were  Htnhl)ed  through 
and  (hrongh.  Some  few  of  them,  ineluditig  most  of 
the  oflicers,  fought  madly  for  their  lives:  it  only 
delayed  their  fate  a  few  moments. 

The  first  com])any  down,  that  whieh  had  foreed  it 
forward  was  compelled  to  take  its  place,  and  meet  a 
similar  tragical  end.  At  least  three  companies  of 
one  battalion  were  destroyod  one  after  another  in 
this  way:  and  I  think  the  fourth  company  was  very 
nearly  annihilated;  but  I  had  my  own  affairs  t.>  look 
after  just  at  that  moment,  and  did  not  see  the  finish 
of  that  particular  fight.  I'hc  (Jermana  were  success- 
ful for  a  few  minutes;  and  hin-ried  men  so  fast  into 
the  gap  they  had  made  that  we  of  the  second  line 
had  to  rush  forward  in  parties  without  waiting  for 
orders ;  and  we  saved  the  day  by  a  hair's-breadth  only. 

I  had  kept  close  to  Lieutenant  Sawmiuc  from  the 
moment  of  our  leaving  Lovicz.  As  we  closed  with 
the  enemy  one  of  them  forced  the  officer  down,  and 
was  only  prevented  from  bayoneting  him  by  his 
clinging  to  the  man's  rifle.  I  si^rang  forward  to  save 
him,  and  was  at  once  knocked  down  by  a  big  Ger- 
man. I  saw  the  point  of  the  bayonet  poised  over 
me  as  he  kept  me  down  with  his  foot:  my  teeth 
closed  tightly  to  meet  the  impending  death:  then 
suddenly  I  was  free  of  that  iron  foot,  and  for  the 
fifth  time  during  this  war  covered  with  blood  and 
brains  which  were  not  my  own.     One  of  the  Russian 
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Boldiors  who  had  followed  ua  very  ohwcly  Imd  blown 
out  tho  follow'H  brairiH  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 
Thoro  really  must  lie  a  little  chcruh  who  sits  u[>  aloft ! 

Rawmine  was  hiidly  hruiHoil,  hut  not  dangcrouKly 
hurt;  and  tftgcfhor  w(^  j)re.Ms<'d  forward  with  Hev«:n  or 
eiglit  of  oin-  most  devoted  Moldierw.  'J'jierc  nr  -.  alwayH 
Homo  men  in  a  company  who  have  more  heart  in 
their  work  than  the  of  hern;  and  tlieHc  arc  generally 
found  eloHe  to  their  oHiecirH  ut  critical  momentw: 
indeed,  these  are  the  men  who  do  most  f»f  thct  hnnd- 
to-hand  fighting,  and  to  whom  the  victory  is  really 
due.  One  of  tho  heroic  fell(»w.s  who  formed  our  little 
band  slow  at  least  twenty  of  tlie  enemy,  I  know; 
and  very  j)OHsil)ly  double  that  number.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannf)t  record  the  name  of  this  ]»rave  man, 
an  honour  to  his  (!Ountry;  nor  that  ui  others  not  his 
inferiors  in  Ijruvery  and  self-sucrifi(;e.  Alas  !  none 
of  them  answered  the  roll-call  when  tho  three  days 
desperate  fighting  was  over.  The  bravest  and  tho 
best — this  is  tho  treasure  tfuit  war  costs  a  country. 

An  English  officer  I  am  not  going  to  name — I 
have  tho  greatest  respect  for  liis  name  and  his 
memory — wrote  that  two  ainiud  bodies  of  hostile 
men  cannot  remain  on  the  same  ground  longer  than 
sixty  seconds  at  most.  Ho  made  a  mistake.  Rus- 
sians and  Germans,  on  ♦^^he  occasion  I  am  recording, 
fought  like  bulldogs  fo.  wo  solid  hours  without  a 
break:  and  it  was  all  bayonet  work,  scarcely  a  shot 
being  fired.  Then  the  Germans  broke  and  fled,  a? 
I  had  seen  them  fly  on  previous  defeats.  There  was 
no  equivocation  about  it:  they  broke  and  ran, 
"  bellowing  like  bull-calves." 
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Every  nation,  I  suppoao,  has  its  peculiarities.  I 
do  not  depreciate  the  Germaiia.  They  can  light, 
and  tight  bravely— but  not  with  the  generouH 
bravery  that  most  soldiers  exercise  one  to  another. 
They  are  cruel  in  their  desperation,  vicious  in  the 
moment  of  victory;  and  thoy  yell  for  mercy  in  the 
hour  of  their  defeat;  the  only  soldiers  1  have  known 
to  exercise  this  form  of— 1  will  not  call  it  cowardice 
— Hudibrastic  caution. 

In  this  battle  the  wonderful  iron  shields  reap- 
peared; and  about  700  of  them  wore  taken  by  the 
Russians,  and  used  to  form  a  breastwork;  which 
the  next  day  was  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  German 
artillery. 

The  enemy  was  followed  half-way  to  their  own 
lines,  and  many  of  them  killed  as  Ihey  ran.  Unfor- 
tunately no  Cossacks  were  at  hand,  as  there  was  here 
a  tine  opening  for  their  peculiai  form  of  ability,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  exerted  to  the 
utmost. 

The  number  of  killed  in  proportion  to  wounded 
was  very  great:  I  should  think  quite  one  in  every 
three,  which  is  more  than  double  the  normal  number, 
even  when  many  casualties  arc  caused  by  artillery 
fire;  but  bayonet  work  is  the  most  deadly  form  of 
military  execution. 

The  prisoners  taken  are  not  worth  mentioning: 
the  total  of  German  casualties  was  about  8,000  on 
a  front  that  did  not  exceed  two  versts  (2,333  yards 
English  measurement).  They  lay  thickest  m  and 
about  the  trenches.  In  the  bottom  of  the  advanced 
trenches  there  was  a  foot  depth  of  blood  which  had 
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drained    from    the    corpses.    The    holes    dug    at 
measured  mtorvals  for  the  convenience  of  the  troops 
(latrines)  were  full  oi  il ,  and  the  men  occupying  the 
position  were  toajpillcd  to  stand  in  it  half-leg  deep 
for  sivcral  days  until  un  opportunity  came  to  clean 
the  (rcn'jhcf.,   when  tlic  congealed  horror  was  re- 
moved in  (ho  caiui*  tuinljrels,  and  buried  by  the 
ton  in  holes  dug  for  I  he  purpose.     In  one  part  of 
the  trench  1  helped  to  remove  a  heap  of  sixty-nine 
corpses,  lyhig  eleven  deep  in  the  middle.     No  one 
of  them  had  a  breutii  of  life  left,  though  some  were 
not  mortally  wounded.     Ihey  had  been  smothered 
under  the  weiglit  of  their  dead  comrades,  or  trampled 
to  death.     Outside  the  trenches  there  lay  heaps  of 
dead  bodies,  six  or  seven  deep,  and  innumerable 
scattered  dead  and  wounded. 

All  the  fighting  that  day  was  over  before  2  p.m., 
and  our  lied  Cross  men,  and  hundreds  of  volmiteers' 
went  out  to  succour  the  wounded.     They  were  im- 
mediately lired  on  by  the  German  artdlery  and  about 
twenty  of  them  kUled  or  injured.     A  Hag  of  truce 
was  then  sent  out  to  hdorm  the  enemy  our  solo 
object  was  to  aUeviate  the  sullerings  of  the  vomided; 
and  that  the  German  uijured   were  rccc'     .5  the 
same   attention   as   our  own   men.     The   liag''  wad 
received  at  a  farm  used  as  an  ouli)osl  by  ihe  Germans ; 
and  the  commander,  a  big,  swurihy-faced  man,  de- 
clared he  did  not  care  a  curse  wixat  our  intentions 
were,   he  would  lire  on  anybody  he  .saw  walknig 
about  the  iield  of  battle.     1  iiKj^uiicd  the  name  of 
this  officer  and  was  told  it,  and  that  he  was  a  chief 
Stail  Uiiicei-  to  i'ieid-Marshai  von  Hmdenburg,  who, 
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it  was  duclarcU,  had  iR^reouully  direoletl  the  days 
fighting. 

I  iH'liove  a  protont  was  lodgid  with  thiH  military 
clmrl,  but,  of  ooiirHo,  nothing  could  ho  (U)ne  under 
his  thnvvt.  Aftor  nightfall  voluntcfrs  again  went 
out,  and  nearly  a  thousand  wounded  w»Tt  brought 
in  to  the  surgeonH,  quite  two  thirds  of  them  being 
Germans.  The  total  Russian  losses  wcro,  1  should 
think,  about  6,0tM)  men. 

While  accompanying  the  flag  of  truce  I  used  my 
eyes.  About  thirty  oilicei-H  were  receiving  first-aid, 
or  undergoing  what  seemed  to  be  preliminary  opera- 
tions, ui  the  farm  house  and  yard:  and  1  heard  very 
pitiful  groans  in  some  barns  and  outhouses,  while 
down  the  road  a  string  of  twetity  Red  Cross  waggons 
wab  coming  up.  I  coiiclud<d  tiu'reforo  that  tho 
enemy  had  carried  back  a  number  of  his  wounded 
when  he  retreated.  There  were  pools  of  blood 
everywhere  on  the  road:  for  th-  snow  had  been 
trampled  down  so  hard  that  it  could  not  soak  away; 
and  it  speedily  coagulated  into  great  clots.  Many 
horrible  memcntca  of  the  fight  lay  about.  Seeing 
what  I  thought  was  a  good  sound  boot  lying  on  tho 
road,  1  picked  it  up.  There  was  a  foot  in  it,  I 
could  fill  pages  with  such  little  stories.  There  were 
some  collections  lying  about  suggestive  of  tho 
Germans  turnijig  out  their  dead  coimades'  i)ockets. 
Several  letters,  the  photo^^ruph  of  a  woman  nursing 
a  baby,  and  an  elder  child  leaning  against  her  knee; 
a  lock  of  fair  hair— a  little  girl's,  I  thought — and  less 
pathetic  objects:  a  park  of  cards,  a  broken  pi(je,  a 
bent  spoon,  and  some  disgubtiug  pictuns,  suggested 
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mnny  mm  of  rnnny  minds— some  of  them  nono  too 
clean. 

T!i(>  n'y^hi  of  t»if«  Kh  Fchnmry  waw  very  qiiiot  until 
nhotit    four  o'clock  a.m.,  wUvn  (he  Rtondy  r\\M\  of 
tliouHands    of    f(Mf   nlarmod    nil   who   wvw  awake. 
Tlie  (JermnriH  were  ntteinf^ting  a  Hurpriso.     A  few 
htraggling  HJK.ts  from  the  Hcnfries  along  our  front, 
floeompaiiied  l.y  shouts  of  wirninir;  a  hla/.e  of  ritlo 
fire;  the  ho;ny  l)oonnnjir  of  arfillery,   and    in  one 
miiuite  from  the  olartn  l)eitig given,  tlie  hell  of  haltlo 
was  again  in  full  fury.     Our  engineers  threw  senreh- 
lighfs  over  the  Irenehes  and  in  front  of   them    bo 
that  we  eould  see  wlmt  wo  were  doing.     The  offc 
was  very  weird,  and  heightened  the  horror  of  t]u 
Bcene;  hut  it  helped  the  enemy  as  mueh  as  it  did  us. 
The    Germans    userl    hand  gnTiades.    or    trench 
bomhs.    OH   T   understand   they   eall   them   on   the 
East  em  front  of   the  war,   but  we  were  not  pro- 
vided Mith  these  tiouhlesomc  ami  destructive  little 
wea])ons.     However,  tliere  was  again  much  bayonet- 
fighting,  a  speeies  of  eombat  which  the  Germans  did 
not  relish,  and  in  which  they  ahvays  got  the  worst  of 
it.     Tiie  Russians  had  the  advatitage  in  the  length  of 
their  bayonets    -a  fiiflo,  but  triHes  are  not  trifles  in 
close  fighting,     Moreover,  our  VAvn  have  a  genius 
for    baxDuet  fighting,     and    keep     these    weapons 
always  ready  for  use:  that  is.  tliey  arc  never  imfixed, 
as  T  have  previously  explained,  except  to  be  cleaned, 
and   not   always   foi-   that   purpose.     The   Russian 
soldier  shoots  with  his  bayonet  fixed,  which  is  not 
conducive  to  first-elaKs  marksm.anshin:  but  then  the 
German  also  is  not  a  good  rifie-shot.     Still.  I  wish 
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I  could  induce  the  Russians  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  unfixing  >"r.'  on^ts  when  shooting  at  long  ranges. 

This  ni  ,ht  fighr  -.V  t  short  and  sharp.  It  cost 
the  Germ'.  It i  another  •  ,000  men,  and  a  good  licking; 
and  our  n/".  <  bo  st  half  that  number  of  casualties, 
and  the  increased  confidence  engendered  of  another 
virtory. 

The  Germans  had  no  sooner  run  back  to  their  OAvn 
lines  than  their  artillery  sought  to  inflict  on  us  the 
punishment  which  their  infantry  could  not  do. 
They  opened  a  tremendous  cannonade;  it  being 
calculated  that  500  guns  wore  playing  on  our 
trenches  for  nearly  six  hours.  Shells  were  exploding 
twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  quite  in 
showers.  The  effect  was  terrific.  The  air  was  full 
of  smoke,  and  clouds  of  dirt  and  mud  from  the 
trenches  blown  to  ])iece8;  but  the  loss  of  life  was  not 
great.  The  section  of  trench  which  tlie  enemy  had 
made  their  objective  did  not,  as  I  have  said,  exceed 
a  breadth  of  two  vei-sts;  and  on  this  narrow  front 
they  concentrated  all  their  efforts  and  all  their  fire, 
though  some  of  the  last-named  came  from  flanking 
batteries  situated  a  long  way  off.  Each  gun  fired, 
on  an  average,  a  shot  a  minute:  consequently  a 
shell  fell  on  every  seven  linear  yards  of  our  position 
sixty  times  an  hour.  Of  course  some  fell  short, 
others  went  over  tlie  trenches,  and  some  burst  high 
in  the  air;  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  every 
minute  a  shell  came  in  a  section  of  our  lines  which 
was  less  than  seven  yards  wide.  During  the  six 
hours  that  the  bombardment  lasted  the  scene  was 
like  that  of  an  inferno:  and  the  noise  so  great  that 
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the  men  were  glad  to  stop  up  their  ears  with  any 
substance  they  could  find.  Many  pulled  grass  from 
beneath  the  snow  and  used  it  for  this  purpose.  The 
wire  entanglement  was  pretty  well  blo^vn  to  pieces, 
curled  up  and  rolled  into  heaps  which  were  knocked 
right  over  the  trenches,  and  sometim -s  into  them, 
where  it  entangled  our  own  men,  and  gave  them  much 
trouble.  The  number  of  men  killed  by  this  appar- 
ently terrible  bombardment  was  fifty,  and  twice 
that  number  wounded. 

An  hour  before  dawn  the  Germans  attempted  an 
assault  rusliing  towards  us  in  great  strength,  and 
in  their  usual  close  formation ;  but  they  were  stopped 
by  our  artillery  fire,  and  turned  before  they  reached 
the  edge  of  the  first  trench,  and  fled  in  a  panic.  I 
saw  our  guns  cutting  great  lanes  in  the  wavering 
masses;  but  they  were  soon  out  of  sight,  and  the 
dimness  of  the  light  probably  saved  them  from 
more  considerable  losses. 

We  had  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  commanders 
of  this  host  were  unable  to  get  their  men  to  make  a 
second  assault,  and  were  obliged  to  send  to  another 
part  of  their  line  for  fresh  troops.  There  was  some 
commotion  in  their  ranks ;  and  afterwards  we  could 
hear  their  bands  playing  merry  tunes,  probably  to 
keep'up'the  spirits  of  the  men. 

It  was  after  noon  when  they  made  their  second 
advance ;  and  our  troops  finding  they  could  not  stop 
them  with  a  withering  fire,  sprang  from  their 
trenches,  and  met  them  with  the  bayonet.  The 
fight  was  a  short  one.  At  least  ten  thousand  of 
the    Germans    were    destroyed,    and    a    thousand 
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prisoners  were  taken.     We  followed  them  right  up 
to  their  lines;  and  for  a  short  time  some  portions  of 
their  positions  were  in  our  hands :  but  they  brought 
such  a  devastating  artillery  fire  to  bear  on  us  that 
our  gains  could  not  be  maintained,  and  we  had  to 
retire;  but  we  did  so  slowly  and  stubbornly  and  with 
parade-like  precision,   the  men  firing  in  alternate 
skirmishing  lines,  and  completely  stopping  an  at- 
tempted pursuit.     The   Germans   made  two   more 
assaults  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  could  not 
drive  either  of  them  home;  nor  had  they  the  pluck 
to  stand  up  to  another  bayonet  fight.     Their  losses 
were  appalling,  and  greatly  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
two  previous  days:  and  certainly  exceeded  20,000 
men,    besides   nearly   3,000   unwounded   prisoners. 
It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  no  fewer  than 
thirtee  heir  General  Officers  were  killed  or  badly 

injured 

The  tOi-al  losses  of  the  Russians  on  this  day  alone 
was   7,000  men:    8,000  of  the  enemy's  wounded, 
and  all  our  oasti,  were  brought  in  after  nightfall,  and 
many  more  were  removed  by  the  Germans;  for  this 
day  they  admitted,  and  respected,  a  flag  of  truce. 
But  the  dead  on  both  sides,  except  in  the  case  of 
officers,  and  a  few  others,  were  left  to  rot  where  they 
fell.     Some  regiments  buried  their  o^-n  dead,  but 
only  under  the  snow;  for  the  ground  was  Trozen  so 
hard,  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  dig  graves.     A 
number  of  bodies  were  burnt  in  pinewood  fires ;  but 
an  officer  of  high  rank  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
ghastly  sight,  that  he  gave  orders  that  no  more 
were  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  way;  yet  it  would  have 
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been  better  than  leaving  them  to  bo  mutilated  and 
partly  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air.     Amongst  these  dreadful  creatures 
were  large  numbers  of  those  savage  and  semi- wild 
dogs  which  infest  all  the  Polish  vilhget*,  and  flocks 
of  crows  and  ravens;  also  wolves  and  wild  swme. 
AU  these  animals   must  have  scented  the  carrion 
from  a  great  distance:  and  nobody  could  tell  pre- 
cisely where  they  came  from.     The  firing  friglitened 
them  away  for  a  time ;  but  an  hour's  quietude  woidd 
always  be  followed  by  their  reappearance.     In  the 
early  grey  dawn,  and  in  the  twilight  of  evening,  I 
have  seen  the  birds  of  prey  pulling  out  the  eyes  of 
the  slain  men,  or  contending  for  the  entrails  v/hich 
the  dogs  had  torn  from  the  rotting  bodies.     It  is 
hardly  credible  that  such  horrid  scenes  should  be 
witnessed  on  a  modern  battlefield;  but  my  own  eyes 
were  witnesses  to  it;  and  I  shot  several  wolves  ard 
many   dogs   that   were   engaged   in  such   dreadful 
repasts.     All  these  animals  became  so  used  to  the 
noises  of  battle,  even  to  the  thunderous  discharges 
of  artillery,  that  they  never  retired  very  far,  though 
how  they  contrived  to  hide  themselves  is  a  puzzle. 
I  never  saw  more  than  a  few  odd  ones  in  the  woods 
and  forests  we  passed  through;  but  the  dogs  har- 
boured in  the  ruined  villages  where  once  they  had 
been  owned  by  masters  of  some  sort. 

J.  have  painted  these  scenes  very  faintly,  for  fear 
of  exciting  too  much  horror  and  disgust;  but  how 
people  professing  to  believe  in  a  rigtiteous  and  sin- 
punishing  God  can  tolerate  the  wickedness  of  war 
is  astounding  to  a  thinking  man.     A  God-fearing  (!) 
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ruler  goes  on  his  knees,  prays  to  God  for  the  blessings 
of  peace,  and  the  honest  prosperity  of  his  people; 
then  goes  forth  and  issues  an  edict  which  causes  the 
marring  of  God's  image  in  hundreds  of  thoubands  ! 
Perhaps  he  doesn't  really  believe  that  man  is  made 
m  the  image  of  God.  I  hope  he  does  not.  B-tter 
be  an  infidel  than  a  wholesale  murderer  of  the 
similitude  of  the  Lord.  I  dwell  not  on  the  misery 
of  widows  and  orphans  and  aged  parents. 

Walking  over  the  field  one  evening  I  came  upon 
a  raven  perched  upon  the  face  of  what  had  once 
been  a  man.  It  had  picked  his  eyes  from  their 
sockets,  and  torn  away  his  lips,  and  portions  of  the 
flesh  of  his  face,  and  turned  leisurely  as  I  approach- i, 
but  did  not  fly  away  until  I  was  quite  close  to  Ir. 
Then  it  flapped  ofi  slowly,  with  a  sullen  croak. 
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The  5th  February,  1915.  closed  with  the  heavy 
booming  of  siege  artillery  used  as  field-pieces.  What 
the  artillery  of  the  future  will  be  we  may  foresee 
from  the  experiences  of  the  present  war.  It  will  be 
limited  in  the  r.ize  of  the  guns  only  by  the  endurance 
of  the  piece?!,  and  tlie  power  of  man  to  move  them. 
The  howitzers  used  to  throw  tlie  "Jack  Johnsons  " 
are  said  to  be  pieces  of  23|-incli  calibre:  if  they  are 
so  it  is  not  likelj'  that  they  can  throw  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  shells  before  it  is  necessary  to  reline 
them.  Huge  guns  are  very  speedily  worn  out,  and 
are  not*  therefore,  of  much  value  except  for  particu- 
lar purposes — chiefly  the  smashing  of  forts  in  siege 
operations.  But  6-inch,  and  even  8-inch,  guns  have 
been  freely  used  in  this  campaign;  and  before  such 
ordnance,  driven  by  mechanical  means,  no  field-guns 
can  stand,  no  field-batteries  exist.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  is  the  last  great  war  in  which 
horsed  batteries  will  take  a  part.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  "lessons  of  the  war  "  that  only  heavy  guns  are 
of  much  use  on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  am  digressing  a  little.  At  lirst  we  thought  the 
night  cannonade  of  the  5th  was  a  prelude  to  another 
attack;  but  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  it  ceased; 
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the  „  sht  wa«  aln,o»t  q„iet .  Our  Rod  Cros,  racr  were 
o  .t_»ll  n,,ht;  and  .ho  Gorman  men  until  a  coil 
of  h,  ,r.,  boloro  dayhroak.  Wo  romovod  all  our 
«-ou,„lo,l  that  wo  oould  find:  fho  ono.nv  M    tZ 

«11  thoj   oould:  hut.  strict  ordors  woro  givon  to  our 
m«.  not  to  approach  noar  tho  Gorman  Los 
I  should  noto.  perhaps,  that  while  in  the  West 

often  ho  wthm  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  this  w.« 
Boldom  1,0  ease  in  the  East.  There  was  genoraUy 
a  oo.mderabIe  space  between  the  two  litfes:  hZ 
near  fc,l<yormov,oe  ,t  an.ountod  to  3,(i«(,  yards-  but 

™ 'tT  """  "t""""'  *^™""«^  ■"  ->■-'" '*'"y 

mas  ed    be.r  men  when  about  to  make  an  ussault 
Evidently  trench  warfare  is  not  so  higldy  developed 
or  so  much  resorted  to  in  tho  East  a^  it  appea™  lo 
be  m  he  West.    The  vast  numbe,.  of  the  r'usSLs 
and  tho  oircumstanoe  that  the  scene  of  actual  flght- 
mg  .s  constantly  shifting  over  a  very  long  front 

was  the  ex  reme  bardness  of  the  earth,  which  made 
It  ^possible  to  dig  fresh  trenches  during  the  winter- 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  such  word  as 
impossible  ••  in  the  military  vocabulary;  Zt  the 
forces  oi  Nature  are  frequently  not  to  be  oVereome 
even  by  military  pluok  and  pen^overance.  Not  eTe„ 
a  soldier  can  dig  holes  in  solid  steel;  and  the  ground 
m  Poland  was  hardly  less  solid  and  difficult  to 
work,   hence  trenches  were  not    made  after   the 
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early  days  of  December,  nor  tho  dead  buried  as  a 
rule. 

Field-works  were  made  in  various  ways.     Abattis 
covered  with  barbed  wire,  were  very  common;  and 
batteries   formed  of  sand-bajTs;   bvt   nc^ither  were 
very  succesKful.     High  explosive  sliclls  dashed  the 
trees  of  tho  ahuttis  to  atoms,  and  drovo  Ihe  frag- 
ments back  on  the  dofoulfrs,  causing  mnny  casual- 
ties; and  something  similar  occurred  in  the  case  of 
the  sand-bags,  which  were  torn  to  pieces,  and  dashed 
right  and  left,  blinding  many  men.     80.  during  tho 
wmter,  the  rule  was  to  stick  to  the  old  trenches-  or 
occupy  those  naturally  formed  bv  hollows  of  the 
ground,   or  tho  deep   banks  of  water-courses,   the 
streams  of  which  were  usually  firmly  fi'ozim      As 
wet  could  not  soak  away  through  tho  frozen  ground 
the   condition   at   tlie    bottoms   of   tiioso   trenches 
which  had  been  occupied  for  any  Icngtii  of  time  was 
filthy   m   the   extreme.     Dirty    water,    blood   and 
refuse,  was  being  continually  added  to  the  loath- 
someness already  oxisthig.  anu  this,  and  the  constant 
trampling  of  tho  men,  prevented  the  fret^zing  of  tlio 
mass;  and  I  consider  it  simply  wonderful  that  there 
was  no  serious  outbre;ik  of  sickness  amongst  us 
But  Eussian  doctors  and  Russian  olheers  are  be- 
coming fully  conscious  of  the  value  of  sanitation 
amongst  troops;  and  the  soldiers  were  kept  as  clean 
and  well  looked  after  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit.    Moreover,  the  huge  numbers  of  men  admitted 
of  frequent  changes  of  those  serving  in  the  trenches; 
and  they  were  never  in  these  miserable  burrov/s  for 
any  great  length  of  time. 
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A3  the  fighting  seemed  to  bo  over  for  a  time, 
went  to  the  rear  with  the  intention  of  obtaining 
Borao  rest.  Tlio  tiring  nature  of  the  work  in  which 
we  had  been  engaged  may  be  infexTcd  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  rear  of  tlie  trenches  I  found 
an  entire  reginienl  bivouacked,  lying  on  the  snow 
fast  asleep  to  a  man.  with  their  knapsacks  for  pillows. 
As  they  were  huddled  close  tog;^ther  they  probably 
enjoyed  an  amount  of  mutual  warratli,  though  the 
day  was  a  bitterly  cold  one. 

I  sought  more  comfortable  quarters,  and  found 
them  in  an  old  broken-down  waggon  and  a  handful 
of  straw.  Here  I  slept  as  only  the  utterly  weary 
can  sleep,  and  did  not  awake  until  twenty  one  hours 
had  passed  away.  When  I  did  open  my  eyes  I 
found  myself  wedged  in  between  three  soldiers  who 
had  not  seen  letting  me  enjoy  such  splendid  accom- 
modation all  to  myself. 

I  got  li,',  shook  myself  togctlier,  and  went  in 
search  of  the  battalion  and  breakfast.  Sawmine, 
not  knowing  what  had  bicome  of  mc,  had  thought  I 
must  be  killed.  Ho  was  rather  downhearted:  for 
the  loss  of  the  best  men  and  officers  had  been 
enormous;  the  survivors,  however,  were  generally 
cheering  themselves  with  the  hope  tliat  the  Czar 
woidd  shortly  pay  us  a  visit,  and  distribute  rewards 
to  those  who  thought  they  had  earned  them.  He 
was  known  to  be  journeying  along  the  front ;  and  it 
was  confidently  expected  that  ho  would  appear 
amongst  us  within  the  space  of  a  few  days. 

The  scenes  behind  the  trenches  were  simply  awful. 
Transport  was  much  congested,  and  the  majority 
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of  the  wounded  were  still  imrt^moved  to  hospital. 
The  field  tents  were  crowded  to  excess,  the  surgeons 
hardly  able  to  move  about,  and  much  impeded  in 
their  operations.     Outside  one  tent  a  great  iuap  of 
arms  and  legs  which  had  been  amputated  lay  on  the 
ground;  and  I  saw  several  men  carried  away  who 
had  died  under  the  operator's  knife.     Many  of  tho 
injured  men  lay  on  straw  in  the  open  air;    others 
were  stretched  on  the  bare  ground.     These  were 
considered  to  be  tho  milder  cases,  the  most  badly 
injuiod  being  allotted  the  first  attention  and  tho 
best    accommodation.     But    many    of    these    mild 
cases  were  bad  enough  to  shock  anybody  with  a 
tender  heart;  and  I  particularly  noted  the  great 
number  of  men  who  were  sulfering  from  injuries  to 
the  head  and  eyes.     Several  had  both  eyes  shot  out, 
and  scores  had  lost  one.     These  had  received  tem- 
porary dressing ;  but  were  mostly  in  great  pain.     Of 
course  1  did  what  I  could  for  them;  but  that  was  not 
much,  as  I  was  without  materials  and  instruments. 
Fortunately,  in  one  of  the  tents  there  was  a  doctor 
whom  I  knew  by  sight,     I  made  motions  to  indicate 
what  I  required,  and  he  did  not  raise  any  objection 
to   my  taking  a  quantity  of   bandages  and  other 
things.     With  the  aid  of  these  I  succeeded  in  making 
some  of  the  waiting  men  more  comfortable,  being 
greatly  assisted   by  two  country-women  who  were 
also  helping  these  unfortunate  men. 

It  evidently  puzzled  these  people  that  a  foreigner, 
who  could  not  speak  their  language,  should  be 
amongst  them ;  but  they  soon  decided  that  I  was  an 
Englishman;   I   had  acquired   Kussian  cnouj^h   to 
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undtTHtaml  that;  and  they  were  all  very  grateful, 
those  that  did  not  require  attcation  not  tlie  least 
bo:  for  they  all  realized  that  what  was  done  M'aa 
done  for  their  beloved  Russia— a  holy  land  in  the 
opinion  of  every  true  Muscovite. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  all  the  wounded  could 
be  removed,  and  sent  back  to  base  ho8[)ital8.  All, 
Russians  and  Germans  received  j)reciscly  similar 
treatment,  and  were  seen  to  as  they  eamo  to 
hand,  without  any  preference,  national  or  other- 
wise. 

One  of  the  surprising  events  of  this  time  was  that 
several  Russian  aeroplanes  appeared  over  our  Unes, 
and  troubled  the  minds  (though,  1  am  afraid,  not  the 
bodies)  of  the  ene/ny  a  good  deal.  They  were  useful 
for  two  reasons,  if  for  no  other — they  distracted  the 
Germans,  and  caused  tiiem  a  great  waste  of  ammu- 
nition. I  am  sure  tens  of  tliousands  of  rifle-cart- 
ridges were  fired  at  them,  and  hundreds  of  rounds 
of  big-gun  shells.  They  all  missed  the  pigeon,  and 
did  not  even  hit  the  crow !  It  is  fair  to  add  that  I 
do  not  think  that  our  dropped  bombs  did  much 
hurt.  It  is  true  we  heard  a  good  deal  about  wrecked 
troop-trains,  blown-up  tumbrels,  and  half-anni- 
hilated battalions;  but  all  these  incidents  occurred 
at  such  great  distances  from  our  trenches  thai  I  was 
unable  to  verify  them. 

For  some  days  little  occurred  ncai  our  position, 
except  a  daily  bombardment  at  long  range,  mostly 
by  the  heavier  guns  on  both  sides.  What  the 
object  was  I  cannot  tell:  it  seemed  to  mo  to  be  a 
mere  waste  of  big  shells.     It  any  advantage  was 
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derived  from  it.  it  wm  certainly  on  the  Hide  of  RuRnia 
whoBo  artillerymen  made  much  the  bent  practice.' 
The  shooting  was  slow  and  the  aim  deliberate;  but 
wo  lost  only  two  men:  while  a  heavy  explosion  in 
the  German  lines  seemed  to  show  that  we  had 
blovr  up  one  of  their  magazines.  I  watched  their 
position  long  and  carefully  through  a  good   glass 

but  sav.  nothing  except  puffs  of  smoke  and  anocca: 
sional  flash  of  fire. 

f'l  T.Tu   '"'"'''''^  "'«''^'  ''''^^'  reconnoitring  par- 
ties; but  the  enemy  was  well  on  the  alert,  and  we 

gamed  no  information;  while  a  well-directed  volley 

from  some  hidden  jagers  knocked  half  a  dozen  o^ 

our  men  off  the  roster.     On  the  night  of  the  8th  we 

captured  a  miserable  old  Polish  hag,  busily  engaged 

m  robbing  the  dead  who  lay  unbuHed.     She  hfd'an 

apron  full  of  watches,  ring,  and  money,  and  was   I 

believe,  shot  in  the  morning.     I  cannot  say  she  did 

that  nT"  i''  ^T'   ^"'   ^  *'°"^'^*  ^'  *J-  time 
that  not  much  good  could  come  of  terminating  the 

existence  of  such   a   ^Tctched  old  creature.     She 

could  say,  m  her  defence,  that  the  Germans  had 

robbed  her  and  destroyed  her  home,  and  perhaps 

murdered  her  relatives.  ^ 

The  lOtii  was  an  exciting  day  for  us.     We  received 

certam  information  that  a  large  force  of  the  enemy 

was  nearly  surrounded  by  our  troops;  and  we  were 

ordered  to  get  ready  to  march  immediately  to  an 

unWvn  destination:  but  everybody  was  satisfied 

that  It  was  intended  that  we  should  take  a  part  in 

the  encu^clmg  operation;  and  it  seemed  like  it-  for 

we  marched  off  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
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very  unusual  hour  in  which  to  commence  such  a 
movement. 

The  force  thus  detailed  was  about  40.000  infantry 
and  150  guns;  and  tliero  was  prohahjy  cavnlry  and 
more  artiHcry  on  our  right  flank:  but  of  this  I  know 
nothing  with  certainty. 

The  enemy  on  our  front  was  so  quiet  that  in  all 
probability  he  had  detached  a  strong  force  in  aid 
of  the  threatened  troop,  and  possibly  had  vacated 
his  position. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  there  were  indications 
that  the  Russian  Commander  was  being  out- 
generalled,  or  was  rushing  his  troops  into  a  pre- 
carious position. 
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On  the  second  day  of  the  march  I  ascorfaincd  that 
we  were  falling  back  on  Warsaw;  and  Sawmino,  who 
had  been  made  a  Ca|)tain,  agreed  with  me  that 
Bomething  must  he  wrong  in  tlie  North.  There  were 
no  Germans  near  nn.  Trenches  iuid  earthworks  in 
the  ncighbourhoijd  were  strongly  held;  l.ut  I  noticed 
that  none  of  the  guns  of  j)osition  a|)pe;ued  to  exceed 
6-inch  calibre,  wliich  was  m.t  heavy  cnotjgh  to  resist 
successfully  the  huge  .^iege-guns  vhieh  tlie  Germans 
were  sure  to  i)ring  up  if  they  hivadtd  this  district. 

No  new8  reached  us,  amf  we  were  ke])t  marching 
almost  incessantly.  We  had  no  tents,  and  seldom 
slept  under  cover,  though  the  cold  seemed  to  freeze 
one's  marrow.  .Sometimes  the  -^tlicers,  and  a  few 
favoured  men,  slcj)t  in  beds  in  houses  on  the  route; 
and  sometimes  hay  and  straw  was  thrown  down  ])y 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  we  rested  on  this  in  the 
best  way  we  could.  Most  of  the  troops  we  passed 
had  tents,  and  some  were  hutted  in  hovels  made  of 
pine-boughs,  thatched  with  the  loaves  or  twigs  of 
those  trees. 

We  did  not  enter  Warsaw.  About  foi^  ■ersts 
outside  the  town  we  were  lialted  in  two  loi,^  anks 
on  either  side  of  a  road,  and  served  out  with  new 
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boots,  which  we  were  sadly  in  need  of.    My  own 
feet,  like  those  of  many  of  the  men,  were  nearly 
bare,  and  cut,  frost-bitten  and  bleeding.     I  had  not 
possessed  socks  or  stockings  for  many  weeks;  and 
these  were  not  in  general  use  in  the  Russian  Army. 
At  this  halt  I  obtained  a  quantity  of  tallow,  which 
is  an  excellent  thing  \  ith  which  to  anoint  the  feet, 
chilblains,  cuts,  or  wounds,  and  bruises  of  any  kind. 
Biscuits  and  raw  fish  were  here  also  served  out. 
The  fish  was  not  cooked  in  the  least,  but  seemed  to 
have  been  preserved  in  wet  salt.     So  far  from  being 
a  revolting  food,  it  was  quite  tasty,  and  I  became 
very  fond  of  it.     We  had  to  eat  this  meal  as  we 
marched  along;  and  that  without  any  other  drink 
than  water;  and  we  were  kept  on  the  tramp  until 
far  into  the  night.     It  was  too  dark  to  read  a  watch, 
and  we  were  strictly  forbidden  to  strike  matches  or 
to  smoke;  but  I  suppose  it  was  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  we  received  permission  to  lie 
down  in  the  streets  of  a  village.     The  people  gladly 
received  us  into  their  houses;  but  we  were  ordered 
not  to  undress,  and  to  be  ready  to  fall  in  at  a 
moment's  notice.     I  lay  down  on  the  outside  of  a 
bed  which  a  woman  pointed  out  to  me,  and  im- 
mediately went  to  sleep;  but  I  suppose  she  soon 
aroused  me,  and  presented  a  bowl  containing  about 
three  pi-^ts  of  strong  tea  without  milk  and  sugar. 
I  was  almost  too  sleepy  to  drink  it,  badly  as  I 
wanted  a  refresher;    and  the  large  parcel  of  food 
Bhe  gave  me  I  put  into  my  haversack :  then  dropped 
asleep  again. 
It  was  scarcely  daylight  when  I  was  again  aroused. 
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A  military  band  was  playing  noisily  in  the  street, 
and  the  battalion  was  falling  in  outside  the  door. 
The  band  did  not  belong  to  our  regiment;  but  as  it 
marched  not  far  behind,  we  had  the  beuelit  of  its 
music,  such  as  it  was,  consisting  principally  oi'  brass 
instruments  and  drums,  with  plenty  of  tmkling 
cymbals. 

Soon  after  midday  wc  crossed  the  Vistula  by  the 
bridge  at  Novogeorgevsk,  and  went  along  a  road 
running,  for  a  long  distance,  almost  parallel  with 
the  right  bank  of  that  river.  The  people  in 
the  town,  and  in  the  villages  we  passed  through, 
were  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement,  and  Saw- 
mine  said  they  were  asserting  that  severe  fighting 
had  occurred  at  Plock,  and  the  Russians  had  got 
the  worst  of  it,  and  were  retreating. 

Plock  is  a  large  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  seventy-three  ver.sts  from  Novogeorgevsk. 
There  is  no  railway  running  between  the  two  towns, 
nor  between  Plock  and  the  Prussian  frontier,  dis- 
tant another  100  versts.  Nothing  can  show  the 
poverty  of  liussia  more  than  this  want  of  railways: 
for  the  nearest  station  to  Plock  is  Vroclavick  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  distant  fully  fifty  versts 
(two  days'  long  marches) ;  yet  Plock  is  in  the  centre 
of  an  important  district  on  the  main  road  from 
Warsaw  to  the  Prussian  fortress  of  Thorn,  a  place 
of  such  strength  that  the  Russians  have  not  dared 
to  approach  it. 

On  the  15th  we  met  many  thousands  of  Russians 
in  retreat.  They  were  in  good  order,  and  under 
the  perfect  control  of  their  officer;^ :  but  still  they 
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were  defeated  troops,  and  showed  by  their  sullen 
demeanour  that  they  knew  it.  We  were  drawn  up 
in  quarter-column  to  let  them  pass,  which  they  took 
three  hours  to  do.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day 
we  came  up  with  7,000  Cossacks  who  were  covering 
their  retreat. 

Up  to  now  we  had  heard  no  sounds  of  battle;  but 
on  the  IGth,  at  dawn,  the  noise  of  heavy  firing  was 
audible  a  long  way  ahead.  By  order  of  a  Staff 
Oificer,  wc  hurried  along  in  the  direction  of  this 
sound;  but  by  nightfall  it  was  not  perceptibly  nearer, 
though  we  met  many  small  detachirouts  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  who  had  evidently  passed  through  a 
rough  experience.  Many  were  wounded  and  ban- 
daged; many  more  had  undressed  hurts  which  were 
still  bleeding.  Several  were  being  led,  or  carried,  on 
the  backs  of  comrades;  and  soon  we  began  to  pass 
long  strings  of  waggons  full  of  injured,  which  left 
long  trails  of  blood  on  the  road. 

Then  we  came  to  a  village  where  artillery  were 
halted,  and  were  ordered  to  assist  in  putting  the 
houses  into  a  state  of  defence.  The  poor  people  of 
the  place  had  already  fled,  probably  long  previously. 
I  never  heard  the  name  of  this  village;  none  of  our 
people  knew  it:  and  there  was  a  sad  lack  of  maps. 
Few,  except  officers  of  rank  and  those  on  the  Staff, 
possessed  them ;  and  the  few  I  saw  in  the  possession 
of  subaltern  officers  were  very  defective,  and  did 
not  give  the  names  of  more  than  a  third  of  the 
places  we  found  on  the  ground.  A  good  map  which 
I  obtained  with  much  trouble  at  Skyermevice  was 
taken  from  me;  and,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
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I  did  not  attempt  to  obtain  another.  The  possession 
of  such  papers  was  liable  to  be  misinterpreted ;  and 
the  spy-fever  was  a  complaint  not  altogether  un- 
known in  the  Russian  Army. 

During  the  night  we  learned  that  it  was  the  Rus- 
sian Tent]  Army  which  had  been  very  roughly 
handled  by  the  foe.  There  was  said  to  have  been 
more  than  a  week's  incessant  fighting;  and  the  ex- 
hausted appearance  of  the  retreating  troops  bore  out 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  They  had  with  them  a 
great  many  wounded;  and  their  general  aspect 
showed  that  their  losses  must  have  been  terrible. 
Their  depleted  ranks  proved  that.  Probably  a  third 
of  the  entire  army  had  perished,  or  been  captured. 
The  defeat  was  the  more  galling,  as  it  was  asserted 
that  the  Germans  who  had  inflicted  it  were  boys, 
and  a  scratch  lot  of  invalids  who  were  supposed  to 
have  been  finally  discharged  from  service  in  the 
Prussian  Army :  and  this  rabble  lot  was  commanded 
by  the  Kaiser  himself.  T  could  hardly  believe  this 
last  assertion,  as  I  did  not  believe  William  had  got 
a  victory  in  him. 

Some  of  the  retreating  troops,  who  had  been  in 
reserve,  and  were  not  much  shaken,  stopped  to  share 
in  the  defence  of  the  position  we  had  taken  up. 
We  got  well  under  cover  in  spite  of  the  hard  frost ; 
but  there  was  not  much  barbed  wire  available  for 
the  outer  defences. 

No  Germans  appeared  near  us  until  the  18th, 
when  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry 
came  and  had  a  look  at  us,  though  they  took  care 
not  to  afford  much  of  a  mark  for  our  guns.     It  was 
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the  advanced  guard  of  a  much  larger  force,  though 
I  am  unable  to  state  the  numbers.  At  least  sixty 
guns  opened  on  our  village  alone;  and  other  artillery 
could  be  heard  in  every  direction  for  many  miles 
around. 

Nor  do  I  know  our  own  numbers.    I  heard  that 
the  entire  Eighth  Army  was  in  line,  with  the  left 
flank  resting  on  the  Vistula.    The  village  we  were 
defending  was  about  thirteen  versts  from  the  river; 
and  I  can  say  that  the  ground  between  us  and  the 
"ight  bank  of  the  Vistula  was  very  strongly  held,  its 
weak  point  being  that  effective  trenches  could  not 
be  made  in  the  time  at  our  disposal;  but  this  was  a 
circumstance  that  hurt  the  Germans  as  much  as  it 
did  us,  and  perhaps  more,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
How  far  the  line  of  battle  extended  to  the  right  I 
do  not  know.    It  stretched  as  far  as  a  hamlet  called 
Vilstick,  and  from  thence  to  Biatzun,  seventy  versts 
from  the  river  bank.     There  must,  therefore,  have 
been  at  least  300,000  men  on  this  alignment;  and 
more  likely  there  were  nearly  double  that  number. 
Circumstances  occurred  which  rendered  it  desirable 
that  I  should  not  be  too  precise  in  inquiring  about 
numbers,   distances   and  names   of  places.     These 
were  often  only  known  to  officers  of  rank  and  those 
high    in   command.     Regimental    officers    were   as 
ignorant  as  I  was,  and,  like  me,  had  to  rely  on 
guessing,  surmising  and  the  use  of  their  own  sharp 
eyes.     More  than  once  my  "  inquiring  mind  "  would 
have  placed  me  in  an  awkward  fix  had  not  my 
hatred  of  Germany  and  things  German  been  beyond 
a  doubt. 
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As  to  the  Germans,  I  learned  from  prisoners,  cor- 
roborated by  other  evidence,  that  multitudes  of 
them  came  over  the  frontiers  through  Inowraklow, 
Golloob,  Lauten,  and  particularly  from  Thorn. 
Their  strength  was  put  at  600,000,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  under  that  number.  All 
these  were  new  troops.  It  contained  a  corps  of 
what  were  called  "Guards";  but  the  old  Guard? 
were  destroyed  long  before  this  time;  and  tl  >ugh 
their  ranks  had  been  recruited  they  were  not  in  this 
part  of  the  war  area.*  The  new  Guards  were  mostly 
students  from  universities  and  schools,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  veterans  who  had  been  from  ten  to 
thirty  years  out  of  the  service,  even  as  Laiidwehr. 
There  were  regiments  of  old  men,  regiments  of  boys 
under  twenty  years;  and  of  these  the  lads  were 
viperish  little  wretches,  as  thirsty  for  blood  as  any 
of  the  older  Huns. 

The  advanced  guard  of  Germans  having  fallen 
back,  we  (in  the  village,  I  mean)  were  subjected  to  a 
cannonade,  the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  to 
ascertain  the  range,  or  induce  us  to  show  our  strength 
in  artillery  by  making  a  reply.  A  couple  of  hundied 
shells  were  thrown  at  us,  and  knocked  down  a  few 
houtes,  and  set  fire  to  two. 

Our  Cossacks  seem  to  have  discovered  that  these 
guns  were  not  well  supported ;  for  they  charged  them, 
and  captured  four,  besides  spearing,  or  sabring,  a  lot 
of  the  gunners.  That  gave  us  peace  for  the  rest  of 
the  night. 

*  They  were  probably  the  "  Guard  Eeserve  Corps."    They 
wore  the  di»tincti\e  uniform  of  "  Guards"  when  in  parade  dress. 
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There  was  a  scarcity  of  water  ki  the  village,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  let  the  two  houses  burn  out. 
It  was  with  difficulty  we  prevented  the  fire  from 
spreading,  and  with  still  greater  difficulty  rescued  a 
bed-ndden  cripple  from  one  of  the  blazing  houses. 
He  had  been  left  behind  when  the  inhabitants  fled, 
and  declared  that  there  were  three  or  four  children 
hidmg  in  the  house.  If  so  they  were  burnt  to  death, 
poor  little  creatures:  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
kmd  that  came  under  my  notice  duruig  this  horrid 
war. 

Just  before  da\vn,  their  favourite  hour  for  deliver- 
ing an  assault,  the  enemy  rushed  up  to  the  village 
in  great  numbers;  and,  of  course,  in  closely  formed 
masses.     It  was  a  surprise  to  our  troops:  for  the 
Germans  were  upon  our  outposts  before  they  were 
discovered.     The  pickets  fired  on  them;  and  those 
that  escaped  ran  in  behind  the  barricades  we  had 
formed.     Hundreds  of  men  were  sleeping  in  the 
loop-holed  houses;  and  these  saved  the  day:  for  the 
enemy  could  not  get  at  them,  and  they  were  shot 
down  in  great  numbers  l^-  rifle  and  machine-gun 
fire,  and  from  a  building  in  the  centre  of  the  hamlet 
(a  public  hall  of  some  kind)  which  commanded  the 
cross-streets,  and  was  admirably  placed  for  defence. 
But  the  fight  was  a  long  and  stubborn  one,  lasting 
nearly  three  hours;  and  thousands  of  the  enemy 
came  up  to  support  their  first  line  of  assault.     It 
was  this  really  that  undid  them:  for  the  Russian 
Commander,  perceiving  that  the  hamlet  was  becom- 
ing of  great  importance,  and  that  its  loss  would 
probably  mean  a  defeat  of  the  Russians,  sent  very 
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strong  reinforcements,  as  well  as  opened  a  heavy 
artillery  fire  on  the  German  supports.  Finally, 
about  8,000  infantry  charged  through  the  place, 
killing  most  of  the  enemy  who  had  got  into  the 
streets,  and  drivitig  olf  the  whole  herd  of  them, 
with  a  loss  of  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
about  400  unhurt  prisoners. 

As  the  en.'my  retired,  the  Cossacks,  with  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  again  charged  them;  and  de- 
stroyed some  hundreds  more.  They  went  too  far, 
however,  got  under  a  fire  of  case-shot,  and  lost  a 
considerable  number  of  mw  and  horses. 

The  close  of  the  d;jy  wns  devoted  to  a  tremendous 
fire  of  artilleiy  on  Ivnh  oides,  and  not  a  house  was 
left  standing  in  our  hamlet;  and  as  we  had  no 
trenches  to  take  shelter  in,  our  losses  were  severe. 
We  were  ordered  to  fall  back  about  a  verst,  though 
without  breaking  the  line;  and  took  post  behind  a 
wood,  the  trees  of  wh'Mi  we  felled  to  form  an  abattis. 
In  this  we  left  a  strong  support,  while  at  dawn  we 
tried  the  German  tactics,  and  advanced  to  make  an 
assault  on  their  position. 

We  had,  however,  three  versts  to  cover,  and  we 
found  their  outposts  well  advanced:  so  that  we  did 
not  succeed  in  surprising  thein.  The  alarm  was 
soon  given;  and  they  opened  fire  with  shrapnel  and 
case,  sweeping  the  plain  with  a  storm  of  metal,  and 
causing  us  great  loss,  though  we  did  not  follow  their 
foolish  tactics  of  advancing  in  close  columns.  On 
the  contrary,  we  spread  out  fan-wise,  in  imitation 
of  the  Cossacks,  closing  in  gradually  as  we  ran. 
Most  of  the  enemy's  outposts  were  overtaken,  and 
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bayoneted  to  a  man,  notwithstanding  their  appeals 
for  mercy.     But  when  wo  came  to  their  lines,  wo 
found  that  they  had  piled  up  snow,  and  beaten  it 
down  hard,  to  make  a  breastwork;  and  hidden  a 
network  of  barbed  wire  under  loose  snow  in  front  of 
their  position.     We  got  on  this  before  we  discovered 
It,  and  the  results  were  terrible.     It  was  impossible 
to  do  anythmg,  or  to  live  under  such  a  fire  as  was 
poured  upon  us.     The  brigade,  formed  of  the  two 
regiments  to  which  we  were  attached,  broke  and 
fled,  leaving  two-thirds  of  their  number  behind 
When  we  got  back  to  our  own  position,  and  saw 
how  many  friends,  and  familiar  faces,  were  missing 
many  of  the  men  broke  down  and  wept  bitterly' 
Captam  Sawmine  was  wounded  in  three  places;  but 
he  kept  on  his  feet,  and  refused  to  quit  his  com- 
pany. 

A  great  gloom  settled  on  our  division:  for  it 
became  known,  somehow  or  other,  that  a  great 
disaster  had  overtaken  the  Tenth  Army  (not  army 
corps);  and  that  one  entire  corps  of  if  had  been  cut 
to  pieces.     It  was  said  that  .  grt. .  gap  had  been 
made  m  our  line,  and  that  the  Germ-.ns  were  rush- 
ing forward  to  cut  off  100,000  men.     The  news  did 
not  alarm  us  so  much  as  create  ang»  r.     Nobody 
doubted  the  correctness  of  the  rumour;  especially 
when  the  Germans  shouted  it  to  our  outposts;  and 
dropped  messages,  containing  the  information,  from 
aeroplanes. 

It  was  further  confirmed  the  next  day  by  the 
orders  which  we  received  to  fall  back  as  rapidly  as 
was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  division.    Four 
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batteries  of  artillery  and  1,500  Ck)88ack8  came   to 
cover  our  retreat;  but  the  Germans  pressed  us  so 
hard  that  we  turned  and  fought  a  desperate  rear- 
guard battle.    The  foe  had  to  meet  "  angry  fellows  " 
with  a  vengeance;  and  they  got  such  a  lesson  that 
towards  evening  they  permitted  us  to  march  oil  in 
parade  order  without  daring  to  follow  us  one  yard. 
Thoy  had  more  than  doubled  us  in  numbers  and 
guns;  and  it  must  seem  incredible  to  people  who 
did  not  actually  witness  the  operations  that  such 
tremendous  and  frequent  losses  could  be  sustained 
by  any  army  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  field. 
I  can  only  give  my  assurance  that  I  fully  believe  all 
I  state;  and  think  I  understate,  rather  than  exag- 
gerate, the  given  numbers  of  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners.     That  such  terrible  losses  should  not  in- 
capacitate the  armies  engaged  shows  the  enormous 
resources  they  had  in  men  and  material :  and,  so 
far  as  concerns  Germany,  I  am  convinced,  in  monev 
too.  ^ 

From  the  first  I  considered  it  a  pity  that  Russia 
could  not  put  more  men  in  the  field.  She  might  have 
placed  12,000,000  young  and  vigorous  men  on  the 
Russian-Austrian  frontiers;  but  she  was  quite  in- 
capable of  finding  transport,  food  and  material,  or 
the  proper  proportion  of  artillery,  for  such  a  vast 
host:  and  this  is  where  she  failed.  More  money, 
and  a  better  system  of  railways,  and  the  end  of 
Germany  wou- '  ia  .)  yome  within  six  months  of  the 
outbreak  of  Kvo  wa" 

Nor  is  :  act  .o  be  said  in  favour  of  my  own 
country.    TLc  .wealth,  and  the  best  blood  of  Eng- 
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land,  are  being  frittered  away  in  partial  operations. 
We  can  eflfect  no  real  progress  with  2rtO,000  or 
300,000  men.  At  least  2.000,000  should  be  in  the 
field— 3,000,000  would  be  better.  How  are  the  men 
to  be  got  without  conscription  ?  Restore  the  old 
militia,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  abolished; 
and  ballot  for  it.  Press-gangs,  if  necessary.  Better 
do  this  than  perish  as  a  nation,  which  is  what  we 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  doing.  The  people  who 
cannot  see  this  will  not  sec  it  until,  perhaps,  they 
are  forced  to  see  it— a  triHe  too  late. 

England  is  not  a  military  nation  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  words.     Nowadays  a  first-class  Power  must 
be  a  military  nation,  or  go  to  the  wall.     What  makes 
a  military  nation  ?     Having  millions  of  men.  fully 
armed  and  equipped,  ready  for  action  at  one  hour's 
notice.     England  will  not  have  this  !    Then  some 
bad  day  she  will  go  to  the  wall,  and  go  there  pretty 
quickly.     This  is  how  nations  will  cease  to  be  nations 
in  future.    Ten  billion  shells,  a  hundred  billion  cart- 
ridges.    "All    dead    stock,"    says    the    financier. 
"What   dreadful   wickedness   to    waste   so   much 
money  on  munitions  i"  says  the  economist.     But 
when  war  comes  on  a  large  scale  the  shells  and  cart- 
ridges have  to  be  found  at  double  and  treble  cost. 
It  is  a  sad  way  of  spending  huge  sums  of  money; 
but  it  is  the  only  real  "National  Insurance  ":  the 
only  way  of  securing  real  peace  and  liberty.     And 
whatever  happens,  and  whatever  is  the  consequence, 
I,  for  one,  will  not  live  under  the  regime  of  such  a 
scoundrel  as  the  Hell-Hound  of  Berlin— a  wretch 
who,  while  posing  as  a  God-fearing  man,  has  brought 
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heart-torment  on  millions  of  better  men  than  him- 
self.    And  these  are  not  the  words  of  passion      I 
am  not  a  fiery  boy.    I  am  an  old  man,  a  grov- 
haired  veteran.     Read  it  with  shame  you  young 
and  able-bodied  who  have  failed  your  country  in 
her  hour  of  peril.     Your  best  excuse  is  that  you  do 
not  realize  how  real  r.:.d  how  near  the  danger  is. 
Isolated  acts  of  heroism   are   not   victories.     Our 
httle  army  is  a  splendid  little  army,  but  it  is  a  little 
army.     One  serious  disaster  to  it,  and  in  a  week 
this  country  might  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemv 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats.     In  such  a  case 
our  only  hope  would  be  the  Navy.     Sole  hopes,  like 
last  shillmgs,  are  things  to  bo  deprecated 
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CHAPTER  XX 

HARD   MARCHING   AND    DEStTLTORY   FlOHTINli 

We  ha«l  no  rost  for  thirty  hours.  During  thiH  time 
we  marched  and  fought  incessantly,  failing  back 
about  sixty  versts  to  Xovogeorgevsk,  where  we  were 
joined  by  the  233rd  Reserve  Regiment  from  War- 
saw, where  they  had  arrived  from  Novgorod  only  a 
few  hours  previously.  Other  divisions  also  received 
strong  reinforcements,  which  were  of  great  value  to 
us,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  physical  aid.  but  also 
because  they  greatly  revived  the  spirits  of  our  worn- 
out  fighting  men.  many  of  whom  dropped  from  ex- 
haustion the  moment  we  were  out  of  reach  of  the 
enemy  and  a  halt  was  called.  I  did  myself;  and 
believe  I  should  have  died  had  not  a  soldier  given 
me  half  a  bottle  of  rum.  and  a  loaf  of  rye  bread. 
Where  he  obtained  them  I  do  not  know;  but  many 
of  the  men  got  food  at  Novogeorgevek  which  was 
not  served  out  by  the  commissariat. 

It  was  seldom  that  any  spirits  were  obtainable 
other  than  vodka,  which  it  frightfxil  stuff  and  has 
more  than  once  fetched  the  skin  oti  my  gums  and 
lips.  Rum,  therefore  was  dimply  nectar.  Touch- 
ing this  subject :  the  Russian  soldier,  and  the  Russian 
peasant,  are  often  represented  as  great  drunkards. 
It  is  simply  a  libel  on  an  abstemious  and  frugal 
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people.  The  whole  of  the  time  I  was  in  RusHia  I 
did  not  8t>e  more  than  fifty  drunken  people;  and 
they  were  German  oHiforH  and  soldiers,  who,  occa- 
Bionally,  when  captured,  were  as  druuk  an  lordH. 

During  the  retreat  of  thirty  hours  most  of  the 
men  fired  about  noo  cartridges.  These  were  brought 
to  the  firing-line  by  light  carlH,  which  galloped  along, 
and  threw  the  packets  on  the  ground  for  the  men 
to  pick  up. 

The  Germans  Bometimew  pre«Red  us  |)retty  cloftely : 
but  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  is  an  awkward 
customer  to  deal  with;  and  notwithstanding  their 
Muperior  numlwrs,  they  soon  learned  a  great  respect 
for  us.  Our  losses  were  heavy ;  theii-s  wttre  not  light, 
A  pretty  good  sprinkling  of  bodies  was  left  on  the 
road  to  Novogcorgevsk ;  and  wlien  the  artillery  got 
a  chance  they  added  heaps  to  the  sprinkling. 

Captain  Sawmiue  was  badly,  but  not  dangerously, 
wounded.  Red  Cross  men,  doctors  and  officers  tried 
to  induce  him  to  get  into  a  cart,  and  go  to  the 
rear;  but  he  would  not,  "I  mean  to  di(5  with  my 
men,"  was  all  he  would  say;  and.  indeed  I  thought 
it  was  coming  to  that.  He  fainted  twice ;  and  some- 
times we  were  compelled  to  carry  him  a  verst  or 
two;  but  as  soon  as  he  gained  a  little  strength  ho 
ini^wted  on  marcliing  like  the  rest  of  us.  We  all 
carried  rilles:  and  he  shot  off  nearly  as  m my  rounds 
as  the  m.  11.  and  shot  them  well.  too.  It  was  not 
until  we  reached  Novogcorgevsk  that  his  hurts  were 
properly  dressed. 

We  went  back  to  our  old  lodghigs,  where  we  en- 
joyed the  refreshment  of  a  good  meal  and  a  long 
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sleep.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  massed  along 
the  Vistula,  and  away  towards  Pultusk.  on  the  River 
Narew,  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  of  W'arsaw  having 
come  out  to  meet  the  danger.  The  Germans  were 
effectually  checked  by  these  fresh  troops,  which  gave 
the  exhausted  men  a  chance  to  recoup. 

Also  thousands  of  men  were  hourly  arriving  by 
train  from  Vilna  and  other  northern  garrisons. 
Everybody  knew  that  the  enemy  must  be  beaten 
back  immediately,  or  they  would  be  hi  Warsaw  in  a 
few  hours,  although  the  defences  of  the  city  were 
being  daily  strengthened. 

At  first  a  good  deal  of  the  fighting  was  skirmish- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  of 
which  there  are  many  small  ones  in  this  region  which 
are  frmged  with  v  lows,  and  in  summer  half-hidden 
in  beds  of  thick  rushes.  Of  course  the  rushes  were 
DOW  dead,  or  lying  low,  a  mass  of  withered  vegeta- 
tion; but  the  willows  and  bushes  afforded  sufficient 
concealment  to  the  marksmen  to  enable  them  to 
keep  up  a  continual  skirmish.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  kind  of  fighting  is  of  much  use.  It  costs  a 
number  of  lives  on  both  sides,  but  really  effects 
nothmg,  unless  it  is  used  as  a  screen  to  more  im- 
portant movements. 

Though  some  of  the  streams  were  fordable,  and 
aU  the  smaller  ones  frozen  over,  the  enemy  made 
no  attempt  to  cross  any  of  them.  They  ai)pearec'. 
to  fear  a  turning  movement  from  the  dnection  of 
Pultusk,  and  retired  m  a  way  that  was  inexplicable 
to  us  at  the  time.  We  soon  learned,  however,  that 
they  had  been  forced  back  from  the  line  of  the  Narew 
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retreat.    The  pressure  must  have  been  great:  for 

be:if;?:ir"  "■  *,™"""  -^■"^S^orgev^k'su.ldeur; 
began  to  otne ;  and  our  art.liery  cut  .hem  u,,  eruel^^ 
They  ha,l  not  a  suliieieat  number  of  guns  to  make 
an  efleetual  reply,  .vhich  seems  to  show  that  hev 
had  sent  the  bulk  of  their  batteries  to  the  .W 
It  «  a  eommon  movement  of  the  German:  X," 

hev  111  ''"'•''.  P^'^-^o"  •■''  --y  point,  and  also     L; 

hey  are  ganung  an  advantage,  to  bring  up  every 
gun  they  can  move  from  other  corps.     This  s«ne 
tm.es  g.ves  them  the  victory;  but  occiiona lly  bX^ 

Of  war.     Ihey  seem  ready  to  throw  away  men  .nd 

far^nTt    1%T  "T'  "'  -■■'■.-8--1  Tosi^;' 
eare  not,  but  hope  for  "  better  luck  next  time '• 

Hrofr;r'"'^-''''---"-"-o:^ 

wore  on  their  retreats  were  oftel  2o  r.  /"'  'l 
have  mentioned  above.  o.ue.ij,  a»  i 

Our  division  took  no  part  in  this  llgldj,,..      p,„|, 
ably  those  n.  supren.e  comn.and  thou.-ht  we  h,  1  ^ 
|no«gh  of  it  recently;  „„d  thcy  were  .   on    ri,!bt 
If  ever  a  dms.on  deserved  the  name  of  "  fi„  ± 

tTi'do'' rr-"  ""'  '''■  »'™"8^  -^'  ■'  y 

seem   I  do  not  know  precisely  what  we  were     At 
one  t,me  we  were  knou-n  as  the  .Seventh  dTv  'on  o 
the  xXmth  Army;  and  after  a  time  on  detaehid  dut^! 
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as  the  Thirteenth  of  the  Eighth  Army.  Then  again 
"'e  were  unattached.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
division  was  made  up  of  odd  battalions  and  regi- 
ments, the  remnants  of  corps  which  had  been  prac- 
tically wiped  out.  There  was  always  a  disuiclina- 
tion  to  give  me  much  information  on  the  subject; 
and  I  thought  it  unwise  to  be  too  persistent  in  my 
inquiries.  It  is  certain  that  we  were  made  up,  after- 
wards, of  reservists,  and  were  used  to  temporarily 
strengthen  other  corps.  Of  the  Vladimirs  not  a 
dozen  of  the  original  men  remained ;  and  two  of  these 
were  officers;  and  the  battalion,  though  still  retain- 
ing its  designation,  was  numbered  the  3rd  of  the 
second  regiment.  From  time  to  time  we  received 
recruits,  generally  the  remnants  of  corps  which  had 
become  "  wiped  out,"  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
this  war,  when  whole  regiments  were  often  destroyed, 
pei'haps  a  company,  or  part  of  one,  escaping.  While 
we  were  at  Novogeorgevsk  a  number  of  cavalrymen 
who  had  lost  their  horses  were  sent  to  us,  bringing 
the  battalion  up  to  about  500  men.  The  whole 
division  was  under  3,000.  Such  are  the  losses  of 
war. 

When  the  enemy  showed  signs  of  wavering,  the 
fresh  troops  in  our  neighboiuhood  made  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  them,  with  the  result  that  they  gave 
way  almost  at  once.  Evidently  their  reverses  further 
north  had  demoralized  them. 

On  the  26th,  at  night,  we  heard  that  the  enemy 
had  been  crushed  at  Przasnysz.  The  enemy  must 
have  heard  it  too:  for  they  drew  back  their  right 
wing  towards  the  north-west;  and  when  our  men 
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pressed  them  hard,  retreated  with  more  precipita- 
tion than  I  had  ever  seen  them  do  on  any  previous 
occasion. 

Our  division  was  following  in  support,  and  we  had 
little  or  no  fighting.  The  ground  over  which  we 
marched  was  chiefly  fields  and  frozen  marshes.  The 
artillery  used  the  roads  where  they  could  diicem 
them;  hut  this  was  no  ci^sy  task,  the  country  being 
one  fiat  sheet  of  snow,  with  few  trees,  and  only  ruins 
of  houses:  in  fact,  the  country  had  been  rendered 
desolate,  and  the  people  had  fled  to  the  tiwns. 

We  passed  by  thousands  of  dead  and  -vounded, 
scattered  in  all  directions;  for  there  hud  been  no 
defence  of  position ;  here,  bnt  a  retiring  fight  in  the 
open.  The  Red  Cross  men  picked  up  the  hurt :  the 
dead  were  left  where  they  lay;  the  usual  custom  in 
this  campaign.  livery  now  and  then  we  met  parties 
of  Cossacks  and  infantry,  escorting  prisoners  to  the 
rear.  The  total  losses  of  the  enemy  appeared  to  be 
at  least  three  to  one  of  ours. 

There  was  no  halt  at  night;  and  cavalry  of  all 
kinds — dragoons,  hussars,  lancers,  chasseurs,  and  the 
ubiquitous  Cossacks — were  constantly  overtaking  us, 
and  pressing  to  the  front  in  pursuit  o,  ^lu  flying 
enemy:  for  flying  they  were.  These  German  boys, 
who  had  fought  so  well  in  their  first  onset,  when 
tired  out  and  exhausted  by  continuous  exertion, 
broke  down  completely:  and  there  were  some  pHiful 
scenes:  as,  for  instance,  when  some  twenty  or  thirty 
of  them  were  discovered  hidden  in  the  cellai-s  of  a 
wrecked  house.  One  of  them  had  the  courage  to 
fire  his  rifle  up  the  stairs  and  kill  a  Cossack  as  he 
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sat  eating  his  ration.  This  was  considered  to  be  a 
murder  by  the  Cossack's  comrades,  and  notwith- 
standmg  that  the  Germans  immediately  surrendered 
the  whole  party  was  hanged  to  the  fruit-trees  in  the 
garden  of  the  house-tho  only  ones  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. " 

I  do  not  think  any  of  these  boys  were  more  than 
twenty  years  old:  half  of  them  certainly  were  not 
more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen:  and  they  made  a 
terrible  fuss  over  their  fate,  screaming  and  crying 
like  small  children;  and  one  or  two  grovelling  in  the 
snow,  and  begging  for  mercy  in  the   most   piteous 
way.     In  vain.     They  were  all  strung  up :  and  as  no 
drop  was  given  to  break  their  necks,  some  were  a 
long  time  in  dying.    I  saw  one  still  struggling  after  he 
had  been  suspended  twenty  minutes ;  and  others  were 
apparently  not  quite  dead  until  a  bystander  put  an 
end  to  their  suffering  with  revolver-shots.     It  is 
probable  that  these  lads  would  not  have  been  dis- 
covered had  not  one  of  them  shot  the  Cossack. 

The  hiding  in  cellars  of  smaU  parties  of  the  enemy 
was  a  frequent  occurrence.  They  would  probably 
have  often  escaped  detection  aad  it  not  been  for 
then-  own  folly.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  fire  on  any  of  our  men  who 
chanced  to  enter  the  housos  whore  they  lay  con- 
cealed, probably  thinking  they  were  isolated  squads 
and  unsupported  by  stronger  bodies. 

Amongst  other  strange  incidents  was  that  of  a 
motor  car  which  was  taken  past  us  on  the  28th 
It  was  a  closed  carriage,  and  contained  three  ladies 
and  a  large  quantity  of  articles  of  dress,  jewellery' 
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and  plate.  Tlic  women  were  said  to  be  officers' 
wives:  and  the  goods,  plunder:  and  there  were  many 
stones  prevailing  amongst  our  troops  of  robberies  of 
houses  by  Prussian  women  of  considerable  social 
rank.  It  was  quite  a  common  incident  for  us  to 
recover  cars  and  carts  full  of  spoil  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  houses  of  the  Polish  nobility  of  the 
district.  What  became  of  the  thieves  I  do  not 
know;  but  in  the  case  of  women  I  believe  they 
escaped  unpunished. 

Other  things  we  captured  were  carts,  waggons 
and  conveyances  laden  with  provisions  and  clothing 
materials,  which  had  been  stolen  ..om  Polish  towns 
villages  and  private  houses.     It  was  commonly  re- 
ported that  the  Germans  were  in  great  straits  for 
food;  and  whether  this  .vas  so  or  not,  they  stripped 
those  tracts  of  country  which  were  overrun  by  them 
of  everything  eatable.     They  even  dug  up  the  pota- 
toes and  turnips  (in  the  autumn,  of  course)-  and 
when  they  got  the  chance,  reaped  the  corn-fields 
sending  this  produce  to  Germany,  unless  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  intercept  it.     This  action  may 
have  been  dictated  by  want,  but  was  more  likely  to 
have  been  the  outcome  of  economical  provision  for 
the  future,  combined  with  their  acknowledged  policy 
of  making  war  as  frightful  as  possible  to  the  civil 
population  of  their  foe's  country.     It  entaUed  ter- 
rible misery  on  the  poor  people,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  tovms  and  villages  of  whole  regions  being 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were 
said  to  have  died  of  starvation.     Others  had  to 
apply  to  relief  committees. 
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I  have  read  descriptions  of  the  state  of  Germany 
after  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     I  should  think  it 
could  not  have  been  wors'^  than  many  parts  of 
Poland  now  are.    The  enemy  has  turned  whole 
districts  into  a  desert,  destitute  of  everything  that 
18  necessary  to  the  existence  of  man.    They  have 
even  wantonly  cut  down  the  fruit-trees,  and  filled 
the  wells  with  filth.     Barns  and  storehouses  have 
been  burnt,   as  weU  as  dwellings,  in  many  cases 
whole  viUages  having  been  given  to  the  flames.     As 
a  rule,  however,  the  towns  have  been  spared,  though 
I  passed  through  a  few  that  had  suffered  severely, 
if  they  were  not  quite  ruined.     The  enemy  had  fre- 
quently emulated  the  "  crop-ears  "  of  our  Crom- 
weUian   period,    and  stabled   their  horses    in    the 
churches.     StiU   more   frequently   they   had   dese- 
crated and  wrecked  the  sacred  edifices— one  of  the 
most  unwise  things  they  could  do:  for  to  provoke  a 
people  through  their  religion  is  equal  to  losing  a 
battle,  and  a  big  battle  too,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
the  Most  High  may  possibly  think  of  it.     This  does 
not  coimt  with  the  Germans;  but  it  may  possibly 
count  in  favour  of  their  enemies,  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes  ! 

The  peasantry,  rendered  homeless  and  desperate 
and  enraged  at  the  violation  of  things  they  held  to 
be  m  the  highest  degree  sacred,  were  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Russia's  foes.  Living  in  the  wood,  prowling 
about  their  burnt  homes  in  the  dead  of  night,  they 
often  uame  upon  the  enemy's  videttes  and  pickets, 
and  made  them  prisoners.  I  do  not  think  they 
imitated  the  Cossacks,  and  often  took  the  lives  of 
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the  men  they  surprised ;  but  they  did  so  occasionally. 
They  made  splendid  scouts,  and  helped  the  Russian 
Army  immensely  in  this  way.  supplying  information 
whicli  it  ^^  ould  have  been  difficult,  or  rather  impos- 
pible,  for  organized  parties  of  armed  men  to  have 
obtained.     The  women,  especially,   were  useful  in 
this   way:   for   with   that   cunning   and  subterfuge 
which  nobody  condemns  in  the  female  character, 
they  often  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  German 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  so  obtained  access  to  know- 
ledge of  their  movements  and  circumstances  which 
no  amount  of  (biplieity  or  skill  would  have  enabled 
a  man  to  acquire.     And  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the 
hussies,  perhaps,  would  be  stabbing  their  "  friends  " 
with  pitchforks,  their  favourite  weapons,  next  to 
their  tongues,    wliich   they  often  used  with  great 
effect;  for  it  Avas  quite  a  usual  circumstance  for 
Momen  to  join  in  any  fighting  that  took  place  in 
their  neighbourhood.     The   men,   a!so,   joined  the 
soldiers  wn  the  battle-field,  and  used  any  weapon 
they  could  obtain,  but  chiefly  the  instruments  with 
which,  in  normal  times,  they  tilled  the  ground. 

To  take  up  again  the  thread  of  this  narrative.     A 
great  deal  of  fighting  went  on  in  our  front,  but  the 
weakness  of  our  di-!  k  -  kept  us  out  of  it.     We  were 
still  further  redui   i  iu   lumbers  by  being  caUed  on 
to  furnish  many  dttu laments  to  guard  prisoners  to 
the  rear.     Under  these  circumstances  I  had  to  amuse 
myself  with  such  rumoui-s,  and  small  items  of  news, 
as  came  in  my  way.     From  these  I  gathered  that 
the  onward  movements  of  the  enemy  were  com- 
pletely checked;  and  it  was  even  asserted  that  the 
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Russian  troops  were  again  on  (itTinan  soil.  This 
rumour  was  not  satisfactorily  confirmed;  but  I  can- 
not doubt  that  the  enemy  was  forced  back  to  the 
frontier  line  in  the  neighljourhood  of  Mlawa  and 
Chorzellen.  The  latter  place  is  a  small  Russian 
town  actually  on  the  frontier,  and  more  than  thirty 
versts  from  a  railway-station.  Mlawa  is  also  a 
Russian  town  five  versts  from  the  border,  with  a 
station  on  the  Praga  (suburb  of  Warsaw)  German 
railway,  which  was  held  by  the  enemy.  The  two 
places  are  about  thirty  versts  distant  from  each 
other:  so  it  was  evident  the  foe  had  fallen  back  on 
a  pretty  wide  front. 

One  of  the  most  striking  episodes  of  this  period 
was  my  first  sight  of  the  Russian  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  I  had,  of  CDurse, 
heard  frequent  mention  of  him;  but  it  was  never 
very  clear  to  me  where  he  was — I  mean  at  what 
particular  spot.  Though  not  such  a  galloper  (to 
use  a  military  term)  as  the  Kaiser,  he  still  seemed  to  , 
be  here,  there  and  everywhere.  One  week  he  was 
asserted  to  be  in  direct  personal  command  of  our 
corps:  the  next  he  was  reported  to  be  in  Galicia. 
But  the  Duke  is  anything  but  a  limelight  gentle- 
man; the  German  is  nothing  unless  he  is  one.  The 
Duke  is  a  great  commander,  and  no  mean  soldier: 
the  Kaiser  is  -j-lso  a  great  commander,  but  no  soldier 
at  all.  The  first  can  say  what  he  wants,  and  can 
do  it :  the  second  can  say  what  he  wants,  but  cannot 
do  it;  he  has  to  rely  on  his  subordinates. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  is  a  big  man,  yet  not 
stout.  He  appears  to  stand  considerably  more  than 
six  feet  high — I  should  think  about  six  feet  six  inches. 
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Ho  is  very  straight  and  upright  in  carriage,  but 
scarcely  with  the  hearing  of  a  soldier.  Ho  looks 
more  like  an  athletic  priest  than  a  military  man, 
eapeciall}'  as  he  has  a  grave  countenance,  and  seldom, 
or  never,  smiles.  He  is  an  affable  man,  thoiigh; 
and  seemingly  quite  devoid  of  pride.  Ho  wears  a 
j)lain  uniform,  devoid  of  ornament,  and  carries  a 
stick  in  place  of  a  sword.  Apparently  he  does  not 
look  about  him;  but  nothing  escapes  his  eye;  and, 
like  all  great  men,  ho  is  not  above  dealing  with 
details,  even  minute  ones. 

He  does  very  little  writing,  however,  but  likes  to 
sit  on  a  chair  and  explain  his  wishes  to  an  audience 
of  officers.  Those  whom  they  concern  make  notes 
of  his  orders,  which  he  afterwards  looks  over,  but,  I 
am  told,  does  not  sign.  If  I  were  one  of  his  subordi- 
nates I  should  think  this  method  had  its  drawbacks. 
What  if  a  misunderstanding  occurred  ?  Everything 
would  favour  the  commander,  and  all  would  neces- 
sarily go  against  the  commanded.  But  perhaps 
this  would  not  matter  in  a  country  like  Russia. 

One  thing  is  certam:  that  if  the  Grand  Duke  is 
not  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  this  war  has 
produced,  the  Germans,  at  any  rate,  have  not  been 
able  to  catch  him  napping.  His  fault  seems  to  be 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  afflict  the  other 
Generals  of  the  War:  they  do  not  get  effectively 
driven  back;  but  they  cannot  get  forward.  The 
trench  business  is  one  too  many  for  them;  and  the 
art  of  outflanking  has  clearly  not  been  sufficiently 
studied;  while  the  art  of  effectual  retaliation  seems 
to  be  utterly  unknown. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

RKCONNAISSANCE    AND    TRENCH    FUJIITINO 

I  HAVK  not  yet  moiUioncd  the  Bactrian  cnniels 
which  are  used  in  th«>ijsuntlH  for  Russian  transport. 
During  the  winter  the  snow  was  m  deej)  that  the 
UHual  indications  of  tho  roadways  were  coniiiletely 
buried;  and  even  in  the  few  caiic.s  where  they  could 
be  discerned,  it  was  most  diOicult  to  traverse  them 
with  either  liorse-waggons  or  jnotor-carf*;  indeed, 
the  last-mentioned  are  usc'e;  s  in  f-ncw  when  it  lies 
beyond  a  certain  depth  (though  much  depends  on 
the  power  of  the  car);  and  gun.s,  al.so,  are  impeded 
by  the  same  cause. 

I^Iany  i)ersons  think  that  the  foot  of  a  camel  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  traversing  deserts,  and  is  un- 
fitted for  progress  over  other  kinds  of  ground.     This 
may  be  true  of  the  dromedary,   or  African  one- 
humped  camel;  but  it  is  not  correct  of  the  Bactrian, 
or  two-humped  camel,  the  species  used  by  the  Rus- 
sians.    This   animal   can   keep   its   footing   on   the 
most  slippery  ground,  and  tiavel  with  facility  over 
the  deepest  .'-now  without  thinking  in  to  an  appre- 
ciable depih.     The  Russians  say  that  it  will  also  go 
with  speed  over  sand,   rock  and  grass  land,   but 
founders  in  bogs  and  morasses.     It  carries  a  weight 
of  400  to  500  pounds,  English;  and  proved  to  be 
very  useful  throughout  the  winter,  until  the  thaw 
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came,  and  three  feet  of  mud  succeeded  nix  feet  of 
Hnow;  and  th  n  nothing  on  earth  could  drag  itself 
through  (lie  mineral. ie  mire  at  a  greater  rate  than  a 
funeral  pace. 

But  all  th"  camels  in  (he  country  were  not  enough 
to  bring  up  the  necensarieH  of  the  army;  and  the 
men,  tliough  fed  and  kept  supplied  with  ammunition, 
were  compelled  to  lack  many  things  tliat  would  have 
increased  both  their  comfort  and  their  efiiciency. 
Boots  especially,  and  other  Mearing  articles,  were 
often  badly  wanted;  and  many  of  the  men  sufTered 
greatly  from  frost-bites.  My  own  feet  were  be- 
coming very  tender  by  the  month  of  March,  when 
the  Sim  sometimes  shone  with  suHicient  strength  to 
make  the  surface  of  the  snow  wet:  and  thin  added 
greatly  to  our  troul)le.s.  It  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  troops  that  after  marches  they  should 
have  dry  socks  and  a  change  of  boots;  otherwise 
they  are  almost  sure  to  suller  from  sore  feet.  It 
was  the  habit  of  the  Russian  infantry  to  take  their 
Bocks  oil  at  night  and  dry  them  at  the  camj)  fires; 
but  when  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  we  were  often 
forbidden  to  make  fires;  and  at  other  times  there 
was  not  sufficient  fuel  obtainable  to  supply  the 
whole  of  our  vast  hosts:  nor  was  there  always  a  full 
supply  of  food,  though  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Russian  soldiers  to  eat  those  horses  and  camels 
which  were  killed.  Their  is  but  little  diilerence 
between  horseflesh  and  beef,  and  1  have  eaten  it  at 
scores  of  meals.  I  have  also  tasted  camel's  flesh; 
and  have  nothuig  to  say  in  its  favour.  It  is  coarse, 
tough  and  flavourless. 
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had  first  gone  to  their  assistance,  were  similarly 
encrusted.  Some  of  these  were  insensible;  others 
were  gasping  for  breath,  and  discharging  froth  from 
their  mouths.  The  two  men  who  were  dead  had 
been  killed  by  pieces  of  shell  and  not  by  the  gas, 
though  this  may  have  helped  to  destroy  them. 

On  the  8th  March  I  was  watching  an  aeroplane 
when  the  petrol  tank  appeared  to  burst.  There 
was  a  puff  of  ^^oke,  and  then  the  machine  dropped 
like  a  stone.  It  must  have  fallen  a  mile  from  the 
spot  where  I  was  standing:  but  of  its  further  fate 
I  know  nothing.  It  was  a  German  aircraft,  and 
was,  I  suppose,  hit  by  a  lucky  Russian  bullet. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  riddling  these  aeroplanes 
will  stand.  I  have  seen  them  with  from  forty  to 
sixty  bullet  holes  in  different  parts  of  them,  and  yet 
they  were  not  forced  to  come  down  by  their  injuries 
of  this  character. 

Between  the  8th  and  the  1 4th  March  I  saw  more 
aircraft  of  various  kinds  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  period  I  was  with  the  Russian  Army. 
On  the  9th  six  of  ours  hovered  over  the  German 
positions  for  a  long  time,  and  dropped  many  bombs. 
A  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon  them  by  the 
enemy,  but  not  one  of  them  was  seriously  damaged. 

During  the  first  fortnight  in  March  we  were 
moved  very  gradually  towards  Ostrolenka.  On  the 
14th  wo  were  at  Roshan  on  the  Narew,  which  is 
here  a  small  river  with  fords  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  had  been  frozen  over ;  but  the  troops  had  ))roken 
up  the  ice  for  defensive  purposes,  as  they  had  on 
many  other  streams.    It  was  also  beginning  to  thaw. 
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Enormous  numbers  of  Germans,  fresh  troops 
were  assembling  in  front  of  Ostrolenka  and  Lomza' 
and,  accordmg  to  reports,  on  a  line  extending  400 
versts  north  and  west  of  these  places.  It  was 
evidently  the  prelude  to  a  renewed  attempt  on 
Warsaw. 

The  persistence  of  the  enemy  to  take  the  old 
capital  of  Poland  is  a  parallel  to  his  perseverance 
m  the  endeavour  to  break  through  to  Calais  in  the 
\Vestcrn  area  of  the  war.  Will  he  do  it  ?  He  has 
been  within  a  very  few  versts  of  the  place,  and  made 
repeated  efforts  to  gain  his  object;  but  so  far  the 
Kussians  have  been  able  to  beat  him  back 

The  capture  of  Warsaw  by  the  enemy  would  be  a 
great  calamity  to  the  Russians,  and  have  an  im- 
mensely depreciatory  moral  effect  on  her  troops 
scarcely  less  so  than  the  fall  of  Petrograd  would 
have.     Some  critics   have,   I   hear,   attempted   to 
show  that  the  capture  of  Warsaw  would  not  be  so 
very  heavy  a  blow  to  the  Russians.     These  persons 
do  not  know  much  about  it,  I  think.     Warsaw  is 
the  chief  railway  centre  in  Poland,  and  a  place  of 
immense  commercial  importance.     It  is  really  the 
Russian  headquarters,  which,  if  it  falls  into  German 
hands    will  have  to  be  removed  to  Bialystok    or 
even  Vilna,  and  will  compel  a  complete  chang;  of 
the  Russian  front.  ^ 

On  the  day  we  arrived  at  Roshan,  Captain  Saw- 
mme,  who  had  been  compelled  to  go  to  hospital, 
rejoined  us;  and  also  a  number  of  reserves,  and 

^  «  n^r.""?  "^''  '''"^«'"g  ^^^^  ^^^i'^io"  to  a  strength 
of  6,000  infantry.     About  500  CWcks.  and  two 
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batteries  of    field-guns  were  also  attached  to  us, 
making  the  total  strength  a  little  under  7,000  men. 

I  had  some  thought  of  going  into  hospital  myself, 
as  my  feet  were  badly  frostbitten;  and  I  was  gener- 
ally much  run  down  by  the  hardships  I  had  under- 
gone; but  the  prospect  of  a  big  fight  was  a  pleasure 
I  could  not  forego.  So  I  patched  up  my  hurts  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  got  as  much  rest  as  possible. 
If  I  could  have  obtaL  od  a  horse  !  I  was  in  very 
low  water  in  all  ways.  My  English  sovereigns  had 
gone  one  at  a  time,  and  very  few  of  them  were  now 
left :  so  few  of  them  that  it  was  becoming  an  anxiety 
to  me  to  know  how  I  should  get  on  in  future,  and 
finally  leave  the  country. 

The  big  fight  did  not  come  off  very  quickly,  at 
least  in  our  neighbourhood.  We  heard  so  many 
reports  of  the  great  thiiigs  taking  place  in  other 
districts  that  I  began  to  think  it  was  about  time  the 
German  Army  was  smashed  up.  The  resources  of 
the  Teutonic  countries,  which  I  had  always  thought 
to  be  poor,  must  be  enormous;  and  it  seems  to  be 
no  vain  boast  of  the  Kaiser's  that  he  could  "  lose 
3,500  men  per  day,  and  still  keep  up  the  numbers  of 
my  army  corps," 

As  I  heard  that  thei  /  was  daily  righting  taking 
place  near  Przasnysz,  distant  forty  versts  from 
Roshan,  I  obtained  leave  to  make  a  reconnaissance 
in  that  direction,  and  got  Sawmine  to  borrow  a 
horse  for  mc  from  one  of  his  brother  officers.  The 
animal  I  thus  obtained  the  loan  of  was  not  a  very 
manageable  creature.  It  had  notions  of  its  own, 
which  I  combated  with  difficulty;    and  I  foresaw 
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sweets  of  a  C^^rman  pijson-or  worse. 

inrco  nouis.  Ihrre  was  no  direct  road  fl,«t  t  „  u 
du^cover,  and  ,ho  country  did  not  il^  ,„  ,  "'" 
suitered  so  much  as  most  districts  round  ab.>„f 
There  were  people  in  many  of  the  cotuJ^T^ 
farms  who  came  out  to  Jk  at  n^e  a  d  T  ^^ 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  little  milk  .nH?  '^^ 

but  my  inability  to  speak  morrt  T"'"^  '^«'' 

puzzled  the  good  po  L^ts  an,  ^den'tl  "  ""'^ 
the  suspicion  of  some  of  thC  I^t^  Tr^ 
patrol  of  Cossacks  came  gSm.  n  '^■'"^-^^>'  ^ 
very  fierce  expression  ";i:^X'  '  '^  "^'  "^^^^ 
I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  o],tain  a  permit 

suppo.ethiskiL^::ti:;r^t:;,S:^^ 

eulogistic  ooncc/iiing  me  for  the  Cnl      ?  ^""""'f^^^g 
make  enough  of  me  and  I  J!  '  '^"^^  "«* 

and  vodka  as  1  co  M  canv     .    '"'"  •"  '""''  ^^^^ 

cold  boiled  bacon,  ^:::::i dz:::!^''^^ 

cheese,  besides  rye.  or  barley  bre.  d  and  «  ?'^^ 

of  clothing,  which,  though  clear Iv  onn    I  V'^'^ 
was  not  Oorman.     Problb^t^^c^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
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bom  without  consciences  and  morals,  had  obtained 
these  articles  from  abandoned  houses.  I  was  sadly 
in  need  of  all  they  gave  me,  and  in  no  mood  to  bo 
too  particular,  and  by  the  end  of  that  day  I  was 
better  clothed  and  better  fed  than  I  had  been  for 
many  long  weeks. 

I  made  these  men  understand  where  I  winhed  to 
go ;  and  Makow  seemed  to  be  their  destination  also. 
At  any  rate  they  accompanied  me  thither,  and 
introduced  me  to  the  commander  of  their  sotnia, 
who  was  as  kind  and  affable  as  his  men,  and  took 
me  to  the  inn  where  he  and  another  officer  was 
quartered,  and  gave  me  excellent  entertainment, 
apparently  without  cost  to  anybody  but  the  host 
of  the  inn,  who  seemed  to  be  willing  enough  to  supply 
all  our  needs. 

There  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  half  a 
sotnia  of  Cossacks  in  the  town,  which  is  a  similar 
place  to  Roshan — places  which,  in  England,  we 
should  call  small  market  towns  with  a  prominent 
agricultural  interest. 

There  had  been  hostile  visits  to  Makow;  houses, 
and,  in  one  part,  nearly  an  ent^'^  street,  had  been 
demolished  by  artillery  fire,  ^-nne  of  the  poor 
people  were  living  in  the  jjartly  exposed  cellars;  for 
an  underground  apartment,  or  cellar,  is  almost 
invariably  found  in  Polish  and  Russian  dwellings, 
no  matter  how  small  and  poor  they  may  be. 

Fighting  was  going  on  not  far  off  ;  for  the  occa 
sional  booming  of  guns  and  an  almost  incessant 
rattle  of  rifle-fire  could  be  plainly  heard  untU  dark- 
ness set  in,  when  these  sounds  gradually  ceased. 
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Przasnysz  is  only  twenty-two  versts  from  IMakow; 
and  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  larger  place  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans.  It  is  pronounced  "  Prer- 
zhast-nitz,"  as  nearly  as  I  can  frame  it:  and  I  may 
say  that,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  I  have 
followed  the  spelling  of  names  as  they  appear  on 
maps,  when  I  could  find  them  there  :  otherwise 
I  have  written  them  as  they  seemed  to  be  pronounced ; 
hence  I  dare  say  I  have  fallen  into  some  eccen- 
tricities in  this  matter,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  excused. 
Tired  out,  and  far  from  well,  I  slept  till  late  the 
next  day,  my  breakfast  being  brought  to  bed  to  me 
by  a  woman  of  the  house,  the  usual  custom  of  the 
country. 

In  the  afternoon  I  rode  out  and  took  what  I 
supposed  was  the  road  to  Przasnysz ;  but  the  ground 
was  still  so  deeply  covered  with  snow  that  there 
were  no  beaten  tracks  visible.  However,  the  firing 
which  was  still  going  on  was  a  good  guide,  and  after 
riding  about  eight  versts  I  came  on  a  line  of  trenches 
occupied  by  Russian  riflemen. 

Two  bullets  came  unpleasantly  near  me,  and  one 
actually  went  under  my  arm,  tearing  the  breast  of 
my  coat.  I  had  not  realized  that  I  was  in  full  sight 
of  the  enemy ;  but  I  was  not  long  in  remedying  that. 
I  rode  straight  into  a  scarped  ditch  and  dismoimted. 
The  position  was  not  a  safe  or  pleasant  one;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  had  to  remain  there 
until  dusk;  and  from  time  to  time  bullets  fell  close 
to  me.  I  think  the  enemy  could  see  part  of  the  head 
of  my  horse,  which  was  a  guide  to  their  aiming,  and 
it  was  only  the  slope  of  the  bank  which  saved  me. 
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There  was  an  ammunition  hand-cart,  half  full  of 
packages  of  cartridges,  in  the  ditch,  but  nobody 
came  near  it  before  nightfall.  The  riflemen  con- 
tinued their  firing  as  long  as  they  could  see,  and  the 
enemy  replied  without  intermission;  apparently 
with  small  results  on  either  side.  There  was  big  gun 
shooting  as  well;  but  the  cannon  were  so  well  hidden 
that  I  could  not  locate  them.  Sometimes  shells 
came  screaming  a  few  feet  only  above  the  trench, 
and  burst  just  behind.  One  piece  flew  back  and 
buried  itself  in  the  bank  not  more  than  a  foot  above 
the  horse's  back,  and  close  enough  to  my  head  to 
make  me  wince.  More  often  the  shells  burst  high 
in  the  air,  the  Germans  showing  some  very  bad 
gunnery.  The  Russian  soldiers,  like  soldiers  and 
boys  all  the  world  over  where  snow  is  to  bo  found, 
had  amused  themselves  by  makmg  snow  figures  in 
rear  of  the  trench,  mostly  those  of  the  Emperoi-s, 
Saints  and  Generals.  A  shot  struck  one  of  these  and 
threw  the  well-beaten,  frozen  snow  to  an  immense 
height  in  the  air.  The  shell  did  not  burst,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  frequent  occurrence,  which  seemed 
to  show  that  the  fuses  were  badly  made,  or  fitted 
badly  to  the  projectile. 

When  the  riflemen  at  last  came  out  of  the  trench 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition,  they  were  amazed 
to  find  me  and  my  horse  standing  by  their  cart. 
They  at  first  mistook  me  for  an  officer  and  saluted 
very  respectfully;  but  my  awkward  replies  to  their 
salutations  caused  them  to  raise  their  lantern  and 
examine  me  more  closely.  Then  I  was  seized,  and 
au  officer  began  to  interrogate  me,  and  I  produced 
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my  papers ;  but  the  officer  was  not  so  easily  satisfied 
as  my  Cossack  friends;  and  I  was  taken  to  the 
trench,  and  thrust  into  what  the  British  call  a 
"  funk-hole,"  or  small  excavated  resting-place.  My 
belongings  were  overhauled,  and  the  supply  of  food 
received  from  the  Cossacks  at  once  appropriated  by 
the  soldiers,  who  seemed  to  bo  very  hungry.  They 
were  good  enough  to  give  mo  some  of  tlie  tallow, 
and  a  piece  of  fat  bacon.  Fortunately  I  am  as  fond 
of  grease  as  any  Russian,  and  I  fortified  myself  for 
what  might  happen  by  making  a  plentiful  meal: 
indeed,  I  ate  all  they  gave  me,  and  drank  a  full 
measure  of  vodka  on  top  of  it.  Bad  things  arc  good 
things  under  adverse  circumstances. 

The  men  had  bales  of  straw  in  the  trenches,  and 
on  them  they  stretched  themselves  to  sleep — at 
least  those  close  to  me  did  so;  but  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  much.  I  obtained  some  of  the  straw,  and 
slept  very  soundly  in  my  "funk-hole,"  though  I  had 
a  suspicion  that  I  might  have  very  good  cause  to 
funk  in  the  morning. 

The  soldiers  were  not  unkind,  whatever  they 
thought  of  me.  One  of  them  awoke  me  in  the 
morning  by  pulling  me  out  of  my  hole  by  the  legs. 
I  thouglit  this  was  a  preliminary  to  shooting  or 
hanging,  but  nothing  so  drastic  happened.  I  was 
given  a  pint  of  strong  tea  without  sugar  and  milk, 
but  it  was  hot,  and  that  was  a  great  deal  on  a  bitterly 
cold  mornuig.  With  the  tea  I  received  a  piece  of 
the  dirtiest  bread  I  have  ever  eaten;  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  gun  boomed  from  the  enemy's  position, 
and  a  shell  fell  in  the  advanced  trenches.    As  it 
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caused  no  commotion  I  suppose  it  did  no  harm.  It 
gave  the  signal  that  it  wag  getting  light  enough  for 
the  enemy  to  see;  and  our  men  stood  to  their  arms; 
and  soon  afterwards  began  to  "snipe,"  as  the 
modem  phrase  has  it. 

Sometimes  I  took  a  peep  along  the  little  gutter- 
hke  cuts  where  the  men  rested  their  rifles  when 
shooting  over  the  edge  of  the  trench.     I  did  this 
with  impimity  so  frequently  that  I  grew  bold,  until 
a  bullet  came  and  knocked  the  snow  and  dirt  over 
me.    A  few  minutes  later  a  rifleman  was  aiming 
along  this  very  cut  when  a  bullet  struck  his  head 
and  killed  him  instantly.     It  entered  in  the  centre 
of  his  forehead,  and  came  out  behind,  carrying  away 
a  large  piece  of  the  skull  and  letting  his  brains  out. 
I  was  becoming  used  to  such  painful  sights;  and  in 
two  moments  I  had  his  rifle  in  hand  and  his  pouch 
strapped  round  me,  and  was  watching  at  the  death- 
cut  to  avenge  his  fall. 

I  had  brought  my  own  rifle  with  me ;  but  this  and 

my  cartridges  were  taken  from  me  the  previous 

night.     My  revolver  was   concealed   in   a  pocket, 

and  I  thought  it  wise  to  keep  it  there  for  the  present.' 

I  could  not  see  much  to  shoot  at.     Some  of  the 

enemy's  trenches  were  a  long  way  back;  others, 

salient  points,  ran  up  to  within  fifty  yards  of  our 

position.     Occasionally  I  saw  the  spike  of  a  helmet; 

but  it  generally  disappeared  before  I  could  bring  the 

sight  of  the  rifle  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  Germans  usually  wore  their  spiked  helmets 
jocosely^callfcd  '' Picklehaubes;'    wh]ch    much    be- 
trayed thorn  when  aiming  from  the  trenches.     After- 
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wards  they  became  more  cunning  and  wore  their 
muffin-shaped  caps  when  on  duty  of  a  dangerous 
character. 

If  I  could  not  see  the  enemy  they  appeared  to  see 
me;  for  several  bullets  came  unpleasantly  close,  and 
another  man  at  my  side  was  struck  and  badly 
wounded  in  the  head.     Then  my  chance  came.    I 
saw  the  spike  of  a  helmet  and  about  an  inch  of  the 
top  of  it.    It  remained  so  still  that  I  concluded  the 
man  was  taking  careful  aim,  an  example  which  I 
followed,  and  fired.     I  saw  the  dirt  fly  up  where  the 
bullet   struck   the   parapet,   and   the   spike   disap- 
peared.   I  do  not  know  if  the  bullet  found  its  billet 
—probably  not;   I  fired  about  twenty  rounds  at 
similar  marks,  sometimes  seeing  just  the  top  of  a 
spike,  sometimes  nearly  the  whole  helmet;  and  then, 
turning  rather  quickly,  I  saw  the  officer  who  had 
arrested  me  the  previous  night  watching  me.    He 
nodded  approval;  and  I  felt  that  I  had  "  saved  my 
bacon  "  if  nothing  else;  and  so  it  proved.     T  was  no 
longer  treated  as  a  prisoner,  and  had  evidently  won 
the  re  .T.ct  -nd  goodwill  of  those  who  had  witnessed 
my  *'nrU>avoa,-s  to  trouble  the  enemy. 

1'  ab'  nicd  to  me  a  rule  that  nobody  should  leave 
the  trenc'  until  i;ight  came  round;  but  several 
passui^ps  wer-  c  •  to  the  rear  which  permitted  the 
soldien  ^>  come  rr  go  without  exposing  themselves 
to  the  cutmy-3  fire.  I  dul  not  attempt  to  go  out 
myself  unt^'  dosk,  and  then  it  came  quite  as  a  shock 
to  find  my  hors  gone.  I  se^u  abed  all  round,  but 
there  was  not  a  siga  >f  h\m  anywhere:  and  I  thought 
I  heard  some  ol  the  soiJiera  laughing.     It  was"  in 
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vain  to  mako  inquiries:  nobody  could  understand 
what  I  naid,  though  thoy  knew  very  well  what  I 
wanted.  l\.i-  there  is  a  universal  language  which  all 
understand.  All  the  pretty  girls,  from  pole  to  pole, 
know  how  to  spell  "  kiss,"  and  to  let  you  know  what 
they  mean  by  it. 

Soldiers,  of  all  people,  must  not  cry  over  spilt 
milk,  so  I  sat  down  and  greased  my  frostbites; 
while  a  friendly  corporal  brought  me  another  drink 
of  vodka.  J^'or  whatever  the  edicts  of  the  Czar,  this 
fiery  liquor  was  alwaj's  plentiful  enough  amongst 
the  soldiers  and  the  peaisants,  from  whom,  I  suppose, 
the  military  obtained  it.  Wliatever  its  vices  it  has 
some  virtues,  and  is  not  bad  stuff  to  give  to  a  man 
who  is  frozen  inside  and  out. 

The  next  morning  I  found  my  rifle  and  bandolier 
restin  against  the  side  of  the  trench  at  the  aiming- 
out  I  had  used  the  i)reviou8  day.  I  quite  imderstood 
the  hint;  and  after  my  ]iint  of  hot  tea  and  hunk  of 
dirty  bread,  I  again  joined  in  the  sniping,  potting 
at  Picklehmibes  and  arms  and  legs,  when  I  got 
a  chance.  The  enemy  returned  our  compliments; 
and  tlie  number  of  narrow  escapes  our  men  had 
was  extraordinary;  but  very  few  of  them  were 
killed  or  injured,  and  I  suppose  our  fire  was  equally 
ineffectual.  Field  artillery  was  also  used  on  both 
sides;  and  this  did  more  damage,  chiefly  to  the 
trenches,  which  were  blown  in  at  many  points, 
though,  as  usual,  with  but  little  loss  of  life. 

I  think  more  lives  are  lost  in  trenches  through 
carelessness  than  from  any  other  cause.  One  gets 
BO  used  to  the  eternal  potting  that  in  time  he  hardly 
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notioes  it.  Then  some  unlucky  day  he  forgets 
himHclf,  and  i-hown  enough  of  hw  precious  person  to 
bury  ft  bullet  in.  The  result  is  death,  or  injury, 
according  to  where  the  projectile  strikes  him;  for 
most  of  the  men  in  the  advanced  trenches,  on  both 
sides,  are  pickt^d  marksmen,  who  are  ever  on  the 
alert  to  ditstinicuish  themselves.  They  make  a  good 
many  beta,  too,  on  the  results  of  their  shots.  This  is 
done  more  to  relieve  the  monotoii}  of  the  duty  than 
from  hardness  of  heart,  1  think.  It  is  very  trying 
to  spend  day  after  day  in  taking  chance  shots,  the 
results  of  which  are  seldom  perceptible  to  the 
shooter. 

I  spent  several  days  in  this  uncongenial  work, 
with  anything  except  benefit  to  my  general  condi- 
tion. The  bottom  of  the  trench  was  wet,  which  did 
not  improve  the  state  of  my  frostbites;  and  the 
nights  were  bitterly  cold,  yet  i\o  fires  were  allowed. 

I  much  desired  to  return  to  Roshan;  but  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  trench  either  did  not,  or 
would  not,  understand  my  wishes,  and  I  was  never 
out  of  the  trench  for  fifteen  consecutive  minutes, 
and  never  more  than  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

FROM  THE  TRENCHES  OF  PRZASNYSZ  TO  THE  CAMP 

OF  MAKOW 

I  WAS  in  a  very  unpleasant  fix.     I  could  not  obtain 
leave  to  go  back  to  my  old  comrades:  if  I  went 
without  permission  I  ran  grave  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered a  spy  or  a  traitor  and  being  treated  as  one. 
Life  had  become  so  very  joyless  and  unpleasant, 
that  I  felt  I  could  quit  it  without  much  regret;  but 
I  was  not  quite  prepared  to  be  sent  out  of  it  with 
the  contumely  due  to  a  spy,  or  dishonourable  man, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  misgivings  I  entertained  con- 
cernmg  hanging  or  shooting  by  a  provost's  squad. 

I  wrote  a  letter  or  two,  and  tried  to  get  them 
forwarded  to  Captain  Sawmine.    The  trench  officer 
(a  Major,  I  think)  took  the  first  of  these  notes,  and 
exammed  it ;  poised  it  at  every  possible  angle ;  turning 
It  this  way  and  that,  and  upside  down;  and  unable 
to  make  anything  of  it,  put  it  in  his  pocket.    I 
hoped  he  intended  to  send  it  on  to  its  destination: 
but  several  days  elapsed,  and  I  received  no  reply, 
so  I  wrote  another,  and  with  a  respectful  salute,' 
handed  it  to  the  gentleman.       He  took  it  from  my 
hand,  shook  his  head,  and  tore  it  to  fragments, 
which  he  cast  to  the  wind. 
I  was  not  at  much  trouble  to  conceal  my  annoy- 
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ance  and  contempt  of  this  conduct,  whereupon  he 
got  very  angry;  and  I  perceived  that  I  should  liave 
to  be  cautious  how  I  behaved  before  him:  so  I  went 
back  to  my  PicklehMube-sniping,  and  thought  the 
matter  out. 

That  night  the  enemy  made  an  attack  upon  us, 
and  there  was  some  hand-to-hand  fighting.  It  was 
soon  over,  and  the  Germans  driven  back  to  their 
own  trench,  with  a  loss  of  fifty  or  sixty  men,  and 
eight  or  ten  prisoners.  It  wa..  rather  a  trifling 
affair;  but  our  people  hankered  after  revenge,  as  I 
could  very  well  see. 

The  second  night  afterwards  we  made  a  counter- 
attack with  about  two  battalions,  not  counting  the 
supports.  The  Germans  evidently  expected  it:  for 
they  had  kept  up  an  almost  incessant  rain  of  shells 
great  and  small.  Our  guns  had  replied,  and  done 
some  damage.  Particularly,  they  had  cut  away  the 
wire  entanglements  of  the  enemy's  trenches,  and 
prevented  him  from  repairing  it. 

The  intervening  space  we  had  to  rush  across  was 
about  fifty  yards;  but  my  feet  were  now  so  bad  that 
I  could  only  hobble  forward.  The  first  line  that  got 
into  the  trench  made  very  short  work  of  the  foe. 
When  I  dropped  into  it,  the  bottom  was  covered 
with  dead  and  dying  men.  Others  were  rushing 
away  through  tunnelled  traverses;  but  they  suffered 
very  severely,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  work 
was  in  our  hands. 

The  Germans  made  three  determined  attempts  to 
retake  it,  but  they  all  failed,  with  loss  to  them; 
though  the  affair  was  on  a  comparatively  smal 
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scale.  At  last,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  exploded  two  mines  simultaneously.  These 
mines  must  have  been  prepared  beforehand  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  capture  of  the  salient  of  the  trench, 
on  the  faces  of  which  they  were  concealed.  They 
cost  us  about  twenty  men,  several  of  whom  Tero 
buried  and  had  to  be  dug  out.  Unfortunately  they 
were  dead  when  recovered,  as  were  nearly  all  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  explosions. 

Another  mine,  fired  lowci  down  the  trench,  in  the 
apparent  belief  that  we  had  reached  the  point,  killed 
some  of  theii*  own  men,  who  were  crowding  the  spot 
in  a  wild  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  bayonets  of 
our  men. 

The  moral  effect  caused  by  these  explosions  was 
very  great,  and  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  reason 
the  Russian  leaders  decided  to  abandon  the  trench. 
The  men  were  drawn  off  in  the  darkness,  unperceived 
by  the  enemy,  who  continued  to  bombard  the  posi- 
tion very  furiously,  and  must  have  wasted  at  least 
1,000  shells,  many  of  which  were  of  much  larger  size 
than  those  used  in  ordinary  field-guns.  They  blew 
to  pieces  a  great  part  of  their  own  salient,  and  did 
our  trenches  a  lot  of  damage.  The  Russian  losses 
in  this  second  combat  amounted  altogether  to  abo  ' 
300  men. 

During  the  fight  I  had  been  an  object  of  particular 
attention  to  a  big  German,  who  made  more  ragged 
my  already  too  dilapidated  coat.  The  saw-back 
bayonets  of  our  foes  were  very  destructive  to  every- 
thing they  were  thrust  through— coats  as  well  as 
bodies.    The  gentleman  I  refer  to  had  a  bundle  in 
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a  handkerchief  attached  to  his  belt.     This  I  brought 
away,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  small  but  choice 
assortment  of  viands.     There  were  several  Frank- 
fort sausages  of  the  genume  kind,  a  very  toothsome 
pasty,  and  some  bread  that  was  a  degree  or  two 
better  than  the  ordinary  "  ammunition  "  sort.    A 
touch  of  pathos  was  given  to  a  commonplace  inci- 
dent by  a  letter,  and  the  photograph  of  a  pretty 
woman,   which   the   bundle   contained.     This   was 
probably  the  man's  sweetheart,  who  had  sent  him 
a  few  choice  snacks.     Poor  girl !     If  only  she  had 
known  who  \\as  destined  to  devour  them  I  expect 
she  would  have  sung  "  Gott  straffe  England  "  in  a 
very  high  key.     The  Fortunes  of  war  are  sometimes 
curious. 

The  starving  (?)  Germans  seemed  to  be  pretty 
well  provided  in  this  trench.     Jilany  of  our  men 
brought  back  dainties-sausages,  cakes,   pies  and 
even  eggs,   wxiich  reached  our  own  trenches  un- 
cracked;  and  plenty  of  tobacco.     The  "  War  Lord  " 
IS  a  slyer  dog  than  many  people  think,  and  it  looks 
as  u  he  did  not  forget  the  commissariat  when  fur- 
nisiiing  the  other  "  War  Departments."     It  may 
have    happened,    however,    that    the    detachment 
mannmg  this  trench  had  just  received  a  consign- 
ment of  good  things  from  their  friends. 

The  day  aftei  the  trench  fights  there  was  great 
rejoicnig  in  our  lines,  which  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaming  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  Przemysl 
After  months  of  effort  this  great  fortress  was  taken 
by  the  Russians.  I  know  nothing  of  the  fighting 
on  the  Austrian  frontier,  or  within  her  territories, 
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but  what  I  heard  from  time  to  time;  and  this  I  d( 
not  repeat.  But  I  may  say  that  the  capture  of  th( 
place  had  an  immensely  cheering  efTect  on  the  Rus 
sian  troops,  and  did  the  Germans  more  harm,  from 
a  moral  point,  than  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  have 
done. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  found  an  opportunity  tc 
escape  during  the  operations  mentioned  above;  but 
I  found  it  impossible  to  go  off  except  under  circum- 
stances that  could  only  be  called  desertior  A  day 
or  two  after  the  fighting  a  couple  of  Cossacks  came, 
bearing  a  letter  from  Captain  Sawmine,  and  making 
inquiries  about  me.  Their  arrival  gave  me  joy  ol 
soul  in  no  uncertain  measure:  for  I  was  heartily 
tired  of  trench  warfare. 

The  letter,  written  in  French,  enclosed  a  request 
that  any  officer  or  person  being  shown  it  would  do 
his  utmost  to  forward  my  return  to  the  battalion, 
which,  it  was  stated,  was  now  moving  on  Kulaki, 
described  as  a  fown  east  of  Przasnysz.  The  letter 
instructed  me,  if  found,  to  accompany  the  two 
Cossacks,  who  had  orders  not  to  leave  me  until  I 
was  in  safety  again  with  the  battalion. 

It  was  afternoon  when  the  Coss^icks  arrived,  and 
it  was  decided  that  they  should  rest  in  rear  of  the 
trenches  before  departing  the  next  morning.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  longest  nights  I  had 
ever  spent,  I  was  so  anxious  to  get  back  to  my  old 
comrades.  This  anxiety  was  provoked  by  the  ter- 
rible monotony,  and  no  less  abominable  dirtiness,  of 
life  in  the  trenches.  The  Russian  soldier,  blessed, 
or  otherwise,  with  that  remarkable  patience  which 
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is  characteristic  of  all  Asiatics,  and  persons  descended 
trom  them,  is  yet  a  great  sufferer  if  he  is  not  reiru- 
larly  relieved  from  the  trenches  for  rest:  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  throughout  the  Russian  Army 
to  organize  regular  relays  for  service  in  these  miser- 
ab  o  living  graves.     This  is  what  they  really  are. 
Soldiers  posted  in  them  are  compelkd  to  stand  in 
their  allottea  places:  they  cannot  move  to  the  left 
hand  or  the  right,  nor  change  places  with  a  comrade. 
it  a  man  is  wounded  during  the  day  it  is  seldom 
possiJ,le  to  remove  him  until  darkness  sets  in    for 
the  Germans  fire  on  anybody-Red  Cross  workers 
the  wounded,  and  the  dying.     So  the  injured  man 
IS  taken  mto  a  funk-hole,  where  the  surgeon  and 
the  Red  Cross  man  do  what  they  ean  for  him  until 
It  1^  safe  to  ift  him  out  and  convey  him  to  hospital. 
Those  killed  outright  lie  where  they  fall,  in  the 
mire  and  the  filth,  trodden  under  foot,  unless  a  lull 
in  the  firxng  gives  time  to  bury  them  in  the  bottom 
ot    he  trench;  and  even  this  is  only  done  to  get  the 
body  out  of  the  way.     As  a  rule  the  deaa  were 
buried  at  night,  at  the  rear  of  the  trench  and  close 
to  It      Even  then   the  Germans  often   heard   the 
sound  of  piek  and  shovel  at  work,  ami  in  their  usual 
dastardly   way  opened  fire  on  the  Tatigue -parties 
engaged    in   this    necessary   and    charitable    work 
leaving  it  to  chance  whether  or  not  they  killed  a 
man  or  two,  as  they  often  did. 

I  have  mentioned  the  patience  of  the  Russian 
nature.  It  is  m  curious  contrast  to  the  petulance 
and  cowaTdice  of  the  Germans,  who  yell  and  scream 
wnen  m  danger  or  srffering  much  pain.    The  Rus- 
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sian  never  doea  this.  Even  the  dying  Muscovit 
scarcely  groans.  I  have  seen  men  brought  out  c 
the  trenches,  or  from  the  front,  practically  smashec 
hurt  beyond  the  wildest  hope  of  recovery,  yet  calr 
and  patient,  and  grateful  for  the  least  help,  not  on 
sound  of  complaint  or  pain  passing  their  brave  lipf 
Even  those  rascals  the  Cossacks  invariably  met  sui 
fering  and  death  with  the  invincible  courage  c 
heroes.     I  never  saw  an  exception. 

At  daybreak  the  following  morning  we  started  fc 
Kulaki,  taking  a  route  thrrugh  country  that  wa 
quite  unknown  tc  me. 

At  this  time  thaws  had  set  in,  generally  con 
mencing  about  11  a.m.  and  continuing  until  2  p.n 
They  rendered  the  ground  very  bad  for  travelling 
although  the  r.now  was  far  from  being  melte 
through,  except  in  a  few  places,  which  had  bee 
partially  cleared  by  drifts  before  the  frost  had  comt 
Largo  pools  of  water  collected,  and  stood  on  tli 
hard  snow,  which  was  really  ice,  rendering  the  sui 
face  not  only  slushy,  but  exceedingly  slippery.  TIi 
Cossacks  partly  remedied  this  by  tying  pieces  of  ra^ 
hide  over  the  horses'  hoofs;  but  nothing  could  rendc 
the  footing  of  the  animals  quite  safe,  and  we  ha 
one  or  two  nasty  falls.  These  generally  happem 
towards  the  close  of  day,  when  the  temperature  wa 
falling  and  the  freezing  was  sharper  than  ever,  o 
at  all  events  the  surface  of  the  snow  seemea  to  b 
more  glassy. 

We  had  not  got  more  than  a  dozen  versts  or.  ou 
way  when  we  cam  up  to  half  a  battalion  of  th 
30tk  Siberian  regiment,  which  was  skirmishing  witl 
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a  much  stronger  body  of  German  infantry,  which 
had  tried  to  dig  itself  in-i.e.,  entrench  itself  under 
hre  I  Wis  the  llussianH  had  prevented,  and  they 
suddenly  made  a  determined  bayonet  charge  and 
cioHed  with  their  foes. 

The  two  Cossacks  and  I  followed   close  behind- 
and  m  the  mClee  which  ensued  one  of  the  men 
speared  a  German,  running  him  completely  through 
from  Hide  to  .side,  at  least  a  foot  of  steel  coming  out 
under  tbe  victim's  left  arm.     The  fightiiig.  though 
It  hardly  lasted  two  minutes,  was  very  fierce,  the 
Germans  seeming  to  realize  that  they  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  fight  or  surrender  in  a  body,  in  spite  of 
their  excess  of  numbers.     This  is  really  what  hap- 
peiied.     The  Russians  killed  about  150  of  them,  with 
a  loss  to  themselves  of  not  more  than  sixty      The 
remamder  of  the  Germans,  about  (iOU  in  number 
surrendered    unconditionally,    and    were    maichcd 
away  m  an  easterly  direction,  the  dead  and  wounded 
being  left  lying  on  the  snow.     I  presume  they  were 
attended  to  later  by  the  Red  Cross  men  and  removed 
to  the  field-hospital. 

Unfortunately  I  could  not  make  myself  distinctly 
understood  by  the  Cossacks;  and  my  two  guides 
after  a  consultation  together,  seemed  to  make  up 
their  mmds  to  partly  retr-ce  their  steps.  They  may 
have  had  good  grounds  for  this  resolution;  and  I 
myself  strongly  suspected  that  numerous  small 
parties  of  the  enemy  were  prowling  about  The 
reason  for  this  opinion  was  that  I  saw  several  patrols 
or  squads  join  the  enemy's  battalion  durmg  the 
t^t.    We  also  passed  a  small  wood,  amongst  the 
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trees  of  which  a  dozen  bivouuc  fhe«  were  Htill 
smouldering,  and  these,  I  baw  at  a  glance,  were  not 
made  by  ilussian  soldiers.  I  likewise  saw  a  single 
horseman  watching  us;  he  was  soon  joined  by 
another;  and  the  two  followed  us  some  distance, 
until  one  of  the  Cossacks  lired  his  rillo  at  them, 
when  they  galloped  away. 

But  my  escort  was  decidedly  nervous.  They 
were  both  young  men — under  twenty -five,  I  thought — 
and  f  ppeared  to  consider  me  something  of  a  prisoner. 
I  was  8uri)riscd  at  this;  but  not  suflficiently  master 
of  the  language  to  i)rotest  or  ask  for  an  explanation. 
The  men  frequently  changed  their  direction,  and  if 
they  did  not  bewilder  t^euuselves,  at  any  rate  fairly 
ptrplexed  me,  so  that  I  could  not  tell  in  which 
direction  we  ought  to  be  travelling. 

We  passed  that  night  in  a  cottage  which  was  but 
little  better  than  a  hut,  the  owner  of  which  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  pleased  at  being  comi)olled  to  enter- 
tain us,  almost  the  only  occasion  v  which  I  noticed 
such  a  disposition  in  any  person  of  the  country, 
whatever  his  rank  or  position. 

There  was  hardly  any  food  in  the  house,  and  that 
little  was  coarse  and  dirty -looking,  so  that  even  tlu 
Cossacks  turned  up  their  noses  at  it.  One  of  thcni 
went  out,  and  after  an  absence  of  more  than  ai 
hour  returned  with  two  fowls,  some  potatoes  aiic 
bread,  and  a  stone  jar  of  vodka.  They  then  broughi 
in  a  lot  of  wood  from  the  yard  of  the  cottage,  anc 
made  the  stove  nearly  red-hot,  at  which  action  the 
proprietor  protested  loudly  and  became  very  angry 
while  a  woman  I  at  first  thought  was  his  wife  weyt 
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Ihc  fowls  having  hvon  prepared  by  the  needy 
method  of  burning  of!  tlio  fer, therms  were  put  in  a 
snucej)  n  'o  boil.  The  wonuin  ami  I  skinned  somo 
of  the  potatoes,  but  others  were  cooked  with  the 
skin  on. 

While  waiting  for  Mipper  the  ^  odI<a  was  very 
liberally  nerved  out,  <}k-  man  and  woman  taking 
their  share;  and  the  l)ehaviour  of  the  lady  with  ono 
of  the  C'ossinrks  was  such  as  to  convince  me  I  had 
been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  she  was  tlie  wife  of 
the  peasant. 

By  the  time  the  meal  was  cooked  and  eaten  the 
woman  and  myself  were  the  only  sober  per!--on8 
there;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  she  had  not  taken 
too  much  of  the  fiery  vodka.  With  the  two  Cos- 
sacks as  partners  she  executed  some  extraordinary 
figures  in  what  I  suppose  I  must  call  a  polka.  It 
ended  in  the  whole  party  falling  to  the  floor,  where 
they  went  to  sleep. 

Being  left  to  look  after  myself  I  blew  out  the  lamp, 
which  was  smoking  abominably,  nud  got  into  a  bed 
at  the  corner  of  the  room— clothes,  bo-ts  and  all, 
that  I  might  be  ready  for  eventualities.  Nobody 
disturbed  mo,  however,  until  dav'ight,  when  the 
Cossacks  arousod  themselves,  and  the  woman  made 
us  plenty  of  toa,  which  we  drank,  as  usual,  without 
sugar  and  milk. 

T"  3  Cossacks  had  stabled  the  horses  in  an  out- 
house, whi^h  was  quite  unfitted  for  the  purpose. 
Ihe  poor  f  nimals  had  very  little  straw,  and,  as  the 
place  was  draughty,  they  must  have  been  very  cold. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  before  leaving 
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the  trcnchos  the  CoHHncks  ol)tainpd,  by  cither  bor 
rowing  or  begging,  a  horse  on  which  to  mount  me 
and  thiH  animal,  though  nothing  to  boast  of,  was  i 
much  better  horse  than  the  one  I  had  lost. 

A8  I  saw  the  wisdom  of  propitiating  the  Cossackfl 
I  helped  them  as  much  as  I  could;  a!id  they  wer 
friendly  enough,  though  I  perceived  that  thc^ 
watched  me  pretty  closely. 

Wliilc  wo  were  engaged  in  saddling  the  horses,  th 
peasant  came  to  the  shed  and  said  something  to  th 
soldiers  which  caused  them  to  mount  very  hastily 
They  motioned  to  me  to  do  the  same;  and  as  w 
dashed  at  a  gallop  out  of  the  little  yard  I  saw  abou 
twenty  German  hussars  approaching  the  cottagr 
They  perceived  us  too,  and  gave  a  hot  pursuil 
firing  their  rifles  at  random.  Wo  returned  the  fin 
and  I  saw  one  man  fall  from  his  horse.  Thi 
casualty  was  sufiiricnt  to  bring  them  to  a  hal 
though  they  contirmed  to  shoot  at  us. 

We  got  into  fafcty  behind  a  clump  of  trees  an 
bushes;  and  or.  of  the  Cossacks  dismounted  an 
crept  forward  to  reconnoitre.  I  went  with  him,  an 
searched  the  country  with  my  glass,  which  the  ma 
borrowed  by  gesture.  The  hussars  had  not  fo 
lov/cd  us;  and  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage,  whic 
must  have  been  three  miles  away,  I  saw  a  coluni 
of  smoke  rising  slowly  in  the  calm  air  and  guesst 
what  had  happened.  The  cruel  enemy  was  burnii 
the  home  of  the  peasant  in  which  we  had  passed  tl 
previous  night. 

The  Cossacks  continued  to  ride  in  a  north-easter 
direction  across  a  district  that  appeared  to  be  a  vci 
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ymor  one  at  the  best  «>f  timos.  Th(>  widoly  Hcattorrd 
c<,rta;,'f,s  ami  Imts  W(>r(-  of  ji  nioun  flcsciiption  ovon 
for  thi.«i  i.ind.  and  I  muw  only  two  or  thrio  hoiiHos 
tnnt  Ponid  ha\'(^  hwv  ocouf»i»>d  ity  porsous  in  a  fairly 
wt<l!-t«)-do  condition.  In  tho  course  of  a  ride  of 
about  twenty  vcr^ts  (say  iiftfcn  ndlcH.  EngliHh 
MK'Hsuronunt )  wr  passed  through  only  tlirco  co''  o- 
tionn  of  cotfa^.s  wliicli  could  Ik«  called  hf  !  <. 
Two  of  thcin  consist  I'd  of  less  than  thirty  1,.  .8, 
and  wcry  not  half  iidiahitcd. 

T!  land  may  have  been  culiivatcd,  but  was  more 
likely  to  be  grazing-gromid :  it  was  covered  with 
snow,  so  one  could  not  tdl  its  charncteristics.  Wo 
went  through  an  extensive  wood  of  pine-trees,  and 
smaller  growths  .>f  timber  were  frequent;  as  also 
scattered  clum[)s,  and  single  trees,  yet  the  country 
was  distinctly  different  frt>m  an  English  landscape. 

Burnt  homesteads  told  the  enemy's  story  as 
plainly  as  words  could  have  ('  me;  and  Imnes  that 
the  dogs  were  gnawing  I  i  in-vUy  sure  were 
human.  On  a  bush  a  Germai  top-boot  was  stuck, 
sole  upwards.  Perhai)s  there  had  been  an  act  of 
revenge;  or  the  intention  of  some  peasant  might 
hav.3  been  to  insult,  and  show  his  contempt  for,  his 
country's  itiemics— rather  a  dangerous  thing  to' do; 
especially  as  retaliation  would  probably  be,  Germari 
fashion,  inflicted  on  tlie  heads  of  the  innocent. 

I  think  tiiere  must  have  previously  been  a  fight 
near  this  spot:  for  I  saw  lots  of  rags  fying  about,  or 
sticking  in  the  bushes;  the  remnants  of  uniforms; 
and  also  some  rotting  straps  that  had  once  been 
harness. 
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From  time  to  time  the  Cossacks  had  conversations 
with  the  few  peasants  we  met,  the  results  of  which 
were  almost  invariably  to  cause  them  to  change  the 
direction  of  our  journey.  I  concluded  that  the 
enemy's  scouts  and  patrols  were  still  prowling  about 
the  neighbourhood.  Finally,  the  Cossacks  turned 
and  rode  southwards  until  late  in  the  day,  when  we 
halted  at  a  roadside  inn,  near  which  there  was  a 
small  church,  and  a  dozen  miserable  cottages.  Here 
wc  passed  the  second  night,  the  cheer  being  no  better 
than  that  at  the  peasant's  cottage;  but  during  the 
day  one  of  my  escort  had  captured  an  unfortunate 
duck,  which  was  found  swimming  in  a  hole  broken 
in  the  ice  of  a  pool.  Its  companions  contrived  to 
escape  by  flying ;  and  they  were  probably  all  as  lean 
and  skinny  as  the  one  I  can  hardly  say  we  ate  at 
night:  sucked  the  bones,  would  be  the  correct 
phrase. 

If  a  picture  suspended  over  the  door  of  the  house 
was  its  sign,  the  name  of  the  inn  was  "  The  Vii'gin 
and  Child."  There  seemed  to  be  no  vodka  in  this 
hostelry,  as  the  landlord  put  only  a  kind  of  black 
beer  before  the  Cossacks.  They  drank  it  freely 
enough,  but  I  could  not  swallow  it,  the  flavour  was 
so  offensive :  and  I  could  not  prevail  on  the  man  to 
serve  some  tea,  which  we  did  not  get  until  the 
next  morning. 

The  beds  were  very  rough,  stuffed  with  straw, 
and  not  clean ;  but  they  seemed  to  be  free  of  vermin. 
I  never  saw  a  flea  in  Poland,  and  the  other  form  of 
bed-pest  was  also  absent;  but  more  offensive  crea- 
tures are  very  prevalent  in  this  country ;  and  so  are 
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rats  and  mice,  which  often  harbour  in  the  beds,  and 
do  great  harm  to  a  traveller's  clothes  and  belong- 
ings. Tliey  have  even  gnawed  my  rough  leather 
boots  while  I  slept. 

Again  we  resumed  our  journey  at  daybreak,  still 
riding  south;  and  I  thought  my  escort  must  have 
lost  their  way.     I  drew  forth  my  papers,  and  pointed 
to  the  letter  I  had  received  from  I'aptain  Sawmine, 
trying  to  make  them  understand  I  wished  to  rejoin 
him  as  speedily  as  possible;  but  they  only  shook 
their  heads.     They  either  did  not  comprehend,  or 
would  not  forego  their  own  method  of  going  to  work. 
In  the  morning  we  passed  through  a  small  town, 
the  name  of  which  did  not  transpire.     In  the  after- 
noon we  came  up  with  a  patrol  of  Cossacks,  not 
belonging  to  the  same  regiment  as  my  escort.     My 
two  men  had  a  long  conference  with  the  officer  com- 
manding them,  who  made  me  understand  that  he 
wished  to  examine  my  papers.     I  produced  them; 
but  he  was  evidently  not  a  brilliant  scholar,  and 
those  written  in  French  and  German  he  clearly  did 
not  understand.     He  gave  rather  lengthy  instruc- 
tions to  the  two  Cossacks,  and  appeared  to  order 
them  to  take  a  certain  road,  which  he  pointed  out. 
He  was  very  polite,  as  far  as  a  man  could  be  without 
the  use  of  direct  oral  communication,  offered  me 
cigarettes  (these  things  have  become  universal  in 
use),  and  saluted  when  we  parted. 

From  a  southward  road  we  now  turned  to  an 
eastward,  and  in  about  on  hour  reached  a  town 
which  I  recognized  as  Makow;  but  my  guides, 
escort,  or  whatever  they  were,  would  not  stop  here! 
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The  place  was  full  of  Russian  troops ;  and  the  escort 
had  several  conversations  with  officers,  to  whom  I 
showed  my  papers.  They  always  nodded,  and  we 
went  on.  That  night  I  was  lodged  in  the  field- 
prison  of  a  company  of  military  police,  and  I  began 
to  fear  that  all  was  not  quite  as  right  as  I  could  wish 
it  to  be.  In  the  morning  I  was  visited  by  several 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  a  Staff  Officer  who  could 
speak  French  and  several  other  languages,  but  not 
English.  I  do  not  speak  French;  but  I  can  read 
and  write  simple  sentences  in  that  language,  so  I 
could  communicate  with  him.  He  got  all  he  could 
out  of  me,  but  gave  no  information  himself.  I 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  rejoin  the  corps  in  which 
Sawmine  was  serving,  but  he  said  he  did  not  know 
where  it  was.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
truth.  He  then  asked  whether,  if  I  were  permitted 
to  move  about  the  camp,  I  would  give  my  parole 
not  to  go  without  its  bounds  without  special  per- 
mission. Prisons  of  any  kind  are  not  nice  places, 
and  rather  than  be  caged  up  I  gave  the  required 
promise,  but  protested  as  well  as  I  could  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  do  duty  with  some  regiment  at 
Makow,  if  I  might  not  go  on  to  Kulaki.  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  my  request  would  be  considered; 
then  he  went  away,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

I  noticed  that  I  was  carefully  watched ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  a  policeman  beckoned  to  me, 
and  I  was  taken  to  a  tent  where  a  plentiful,  though 
coarse,  meal  was  given  me.  Again  at  retreat  I  was 
fed,  and  lodged  at  night  in  a  tent  belonging  to  the 
police  company.    This  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  a 
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week,  during  which  no  officer  spoke  to  me,  or  took 
any  notice  of  me,  the  commander  of  the  pohce  ex- 
cepted. I  was  daily  fed  in  sufficient  quantity,  a 
new  pair  of  boots  and  a  coat  given  to  me;  but 
practically  I  was  a  watched  prisoner. 

I  was  quite  unable  to  guess  why  I  was  treated  in 
this  way,  nor  can  I  now  give  any  explanation  of  my 
change  of  position,  except  that  the  troops  I  was  now 
with  were  all  strangers  to  me:  I  had  never  met  any 
of  them  before,  and  it  may  have  been  thought  that 
my  papers  were  forgeries,  especially  as  I  could  not 
speak,  read  or  understand  the  Russian  language.     I 
do  not  know  what  troops  these  were,  distinguishing 
marks  being  very  obscure  when  regiments  are  in  the 
field.     I  found  out,  however,  that  the  force  had  only 
recently  arrived  at  the  front— consisted  of  what  we 
term  territorial  regiments,  was  destined  to  form  part 
of  the  Twelfth  Army  Corps,   and  comprised   two 
mfantry  regiments,  numerically  numbered  the  198th 
and  199th.     With  them  were  several  batteries  of 
artaiery,  and  a  cavalry  regiment,  the  whole  mus- 
tering 10,000  or  11,000  men.     The  cavalry  were  not 
Cossacks,  and  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the 
two  men  who  brought  me  hither. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  my  arrival  in  the  camp  of 
Makow  the  force  crossed  the  river  (a  tributary  of 
the  Narew),  and  marched  along  the  Ostrolenka  road 
a  distance  of  fifteen  versts,  when  they  again  en- 
camped, and  remained  in  this  position  until  the 
9th  April,  daily  drilling  and  manoeuvring,  very  in- 
dustriously. All  this  time  I  lived  the  monotonous, 
aimleag  life  I  have  described  above. 
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Once  or  twice  I  accosted  officers  who  appeared  to 
be  of  some  rank,  and  showed  my  papers,  striving  to 
make  my  wishes  known.  I  also  wrote  three  times 
to  Captain  Sawmine,  putting  the  letten  in  the  field- 
post;  bnt  no  reply  reached  me.  I  am  sure  that 
officer  would  have  replied  had  my  letters  reached 
him;  but  his  replies  may  have  been  withheld  from 
me.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  Sawmine  was  killed. 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  not  heard  anything  from 
or  about  him  and  my  other  old  friends.  I  would 
have  recalled  my  parole  and  endeavoured  to  have 
escaped;  but  I  could  not  find  anybody  whom  I  could 
make  understand,  or  who  did  not  wilfully  ignore 
my  wishes. 

The  police  commissary  (a  Captain)  was  apparently 

not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  and  treated  me  well.     When 

he  found  he  could  trust  me,  he  did  not  have  me 

watched  with  offensive  closeness;  and  he  fed  and 

lodged  me  as  well  as  he  could,  and  as  well  as  he 

himself  fared.     He  much  resembled  a  burly  English 

sergeant,  and  possessed  a  similar  gruff  honesty  of 

tone  and  purpose;  and  we  used  to  pass  the  time 

away  by  talking  at  each  other  by  the  hour  at  a 

time,  though  neither  understood  a  dozen  words  of 

what  was  said.     He  always  had  cigars  (he  eschewed 

cigarettes)  which  he  generously  shared  with  me;  and 

any  little  luxury  which  his  men  brought  in  was  sure 

to  find  its  way  to  my  plate— I  cannot  say  table,  for 

this  was  an  article  of  furniture  I  never  saw;  and  the 

platters  were  of  wood — not  a  nice  substance  for  such 

a  purpose;  at  least  until  dirt  has  become  a  second 

nature. 
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Three  of  the  pohcemen  went  out  one  day  with 

ng  eitpedition  and  I  took  the  Jiberty  of  foUoiving 
hem  although  they  «„t  several  vorsts  bevond  the 
bounds  of  tl.e  canrp.  No  objeetion  .I'l^^'t 
my  domg  this;  a.„d  the  men  Bon.otunos  lent  me  a 
r.fle  that  I  m.ght  have  a  shot  or  two.  My  own  rifle 
together  with  everyt-„g  I  j,ossessed.  eCt  the 
clothes  m  which  I  stood,  had  disappea  ed   a  fd  also 

Z^:z7  ""'f ' """  -rived^'^But  ti,:;!  s 

narUJy  be  claimed  as  my  property 

sSn  a  fit  ■   ?    •  t°'''-  S"'"'  ""'•'  ™  'h-  occa- 
i.'on,  a  fat  porker.    How  fattened  does  not  matter- 

your  true  ••  old  soldier"  docs  not  trouble  TmleU 

areT*  Ze  ^J^'tT  "^ ," '"  '^""™«  "'  "■««  '"  " 
area.    One  of  the  pohcemen  put  a  bullet  throuKh  its 

head        ,  e^„^,„y  Wt  tl'C  dust  without  bein.  ,™ 

L^  H  '"  "'r'i'-"''-''  ™y-     We  cut  ofl  it!    C 

shoulders  „nd  the  thickest  part  of  the  loin;  and 

e  t  the  rest  for  the  ravens,  the  dogs  or  piggy's  own 

rclatives-whichever  came  up  flr.st  ^ 

Dogs,  peculiarly  cantankerous  curs,  raven        ows 

I  tftS'  l'"  """""™'  '"  ■*"  l""'^  "f  P"'"      >tat 
untn  ,  "''''"'"  *'"^  *'3»  and  swine  were  tame 

less    whcnT  'T'"'"  ""™  """"''"^^  ""''  '-'- 
KSS,  „hen  they  became  semi-wild.     By  swine  I  do 

™  mean  wild  boars.    These  last  name^  w    e  fo  Jd 
a^lv  ^fTb       '""  '""''''■  """  -""y  •■"«  been  orig,„. 

hcy1,L''oZ'  ''"f  "'  """  ""'"'^"'^  animal;  but 
Miey  are  qmte  easily  recognized  as  distinct  now. 
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There  are  also  wolves  in  this  region;  and  they  some 
times  visited  the  battle-fields;  but  I  do  not  thin 
they  are  very  numerous. 

While  we  were  dismembering  the  j  g  I  noticed  a 
old  long-bearded  stolid-looking  peasant,  closel; 
watching  us.  I  believe  he  claimed  to  be  the  owne 
of  the  pig.  At  any  rate  he  was  back  in  camp  befor 
we  were,  and  we  found  him  talking  like  a  lawyer  t 
the  pfovost  and  police  commissary.  Our  thre 
policemen  also  had  a  great  deal  to  say — I  wouL 
have  given  something  to  know  on  what  subject 
I  do  not  know  what  was  the  outcome  of  the  confab 
but  we  had  roast  pork  for  supper  that  night;  am 
very  delicious  pork  it  was — Hun  fed,  or  otherwise 
I  may  add  that  the  soldiers  were  constantly  on  thi 
alert  to  secure  these  stray  pigs,  which  were  ver 
much  appreciated  as  an  agreeable  addition  to  blacl 
bread  and  blacker  soup. 

The  weather  had  fairly  broken  now :  the  thaw  hac 
set  in  all  over  the  country,  and  the  ground  was  in  i 
dreadful  condition,  and  scarcely  passable  for  troops 
and  especially  waggons  and  artillery.  In  the  nm 
mer  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such  dust  as  th( 
dust  of  Poland:  in  the  winter  I  knew  I  had  nevei 
known  such  horrible  mud  as  the  mud  of  these  widt 
plains.  To  see  infantry  marching  through  it  was  a 
sight  of  sights.  They  seemed  to  lift  their  knees  tt 
their  chins  before  bringing  their  feet  clear  of  it  tc 
take  a  step  forward.  The  Grerman  goose-step  was 
not  in  it  as  a  funny  sight. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

A  BIDE  TOWARDS  08TK0LESKA 

rJi  l„fi  >7  "'  *'"'''"'•  "">  """i"  "^tioned  there 

heart  .r;'?^"??"'  "'°"«''  "^^-y  d-y  or  two  ? 
heard  the  duiUnt  booming  of  artillery,  and  some- 
times the  ratte  of  riflo-firincr  Tk  "u  >>ome 
skirmi«l,B.  „f  ^'  "'^'*''  *<^''0  Probab  y 
ZZtTJ  ""  ^"T-  ""P"'-''"""'.  «™h  as  occur  i^ 
ll^^f  ,1  "'"'  ^  "■'"  '■'^8™'  'here  ,vas  a  con- 
Lan    iTl""  "'""«  ""^  '^°""-  '»'•    Tl-  G«. 

when    hcv  tf  T.   ?  *""  ^''^^'^"  '•'"^^'ve;  and 
When  they  thought  they  had  found     xh  a  place 

that  bro*  ght  o:r-theLThrra:  I'jf  'i:,'' 

Just  at  thi»  time,  howevef  trnVntn  "T*^- 

were  ealmiug  do™  a  IMe  ""^  ^™'<»"°  ««rt,ons 
had  «li„l,tr  ■''"'  energet  o  enemy 

frttfu  tr?  rT"'"^  '>'"^^"''  """  ™^  taking  a 

«ari.ed  sutsst'    Tte"^^,;  T  ""  '""  '"'" 
anv  dav    n  r,     1  ^^*^  ^®  ^  g^eat  action 

the    p/r    ^°^^,"^^^y  days  passed  without  one  in 

dJpat  "'"    "^^^"^^^     ^^--^^^    I    began    t" 
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Time  hung  heavily  on  my  hands;  though  I  ws 
working  hard  to  learn  the  Russian  language,  wit 
some  little  suocess.  I  had  learned  a  good  man 
words  and  a  few  short  and  easy  sentences:  so  thti 
I  coukI  now  make  myscli  understood,  and  coul 
understand  a  portion  at  least  of  what  was  addressc 
to  me.  I  even  learned  to  say,  "  I  want  to  go  ' 
which  made  the  mei.  laugh.  "  \Vhy  am  I  detained  ? 
which  made  them  laugh  loude  , 

However,  the  commissary  at  last  coiitrived  t 
make  me  understand  that  there  was  nothing  charge 
agairst  me;  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  mali 
inquiries.  When  these  were  completed,  then — wel 
he  could  not  say  exactly  what  would  happen  ther 
but  he  made  it  pli.in  to  me  that  I  had  need  < 
patience,  and  an  acquiescence  in  the  things  that  be 
which,  like  all  wise  advice,  it  is  something  difficul 
to  follow. 

The  interference  with  my  freedom  of  movemer 
was  not  the  only  trouble  I  had  to  endure.  I  ha\ 
referred  to  the  circumstance  that  I  suffered  muc 
from  frostbites  during  the  winter.  Standing  all  da 
in  dirty  trenches,  where  it  was  impossible  to  observ 
necessary  cleanliness,  did  not  impiove  the  conditio 
of  my  hurts;  and  by  the  middle  of  April  I  saw  thfi 
T  could  not  hope  to  do  much  more  marching  an 
fighting,  on  foot  at  any  rate:  and  I  saw  no  chanc 
of  obtaining  a  mount.  I  was  nearly  without  monc^i 
away  from  home  and  friends:  and  when  I  add  tha 
I  am  sixty-four  years  of  age,  perhaps  it  will  not  b 
thought  inexcusable  that  I  began  to  feel  I  couU  nc 
remain  to  see  the  end  of  a  war  that  may  yet  last 
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IZi^J'^^'^^T  ^'  ^  «"'  '"^y  f"^"^  ^he  police 
comnns«a.y  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  command- 
mg  officer  askmg  to  be  allowea  to  join  a  Runsian 
cavalry  regiment,  or  go  home  to  England. 

The  commissary.  Captain  Blodshvoshki.  was  not 
m  favour  of  my  petitioning  the  Commander  directly 
as  he  appeared  to  have  some  misgivhigs  concerning 
he  irascbihty  and  generally  adverse  disposition  of 
tLt  gentleman;    which,   considering    what   I    had 
myself  seen  and  heard.  I  t'^ought  were  not  altogether 
without  grounds.     So  a  Staff  Officer.  Colonel  Vil- 
kovsk,  who  had  shown  me  some  kindness,   was 
applied  to      He  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of  a 
foreigner  bemg  permitted  to  join  the  Russian  Army 
except  by  express  permission  of  the  Czar;  and  lie 
was  much  surprised  to  learn  of  my  experiences  with 
the  Muscovite  forces.     He  promised  to  forward  my 
wishes  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so 

ton!  'T  ''''  ^^^  ^^^^  ^P''^  ^^'^^  *^"«  conversation 
ouart^  .  ?"  '^'  '''^  ^  «"^g-"  «--«  to  my 
the  17  "f  ^T'^  *"  ^"""^^"^  ^'-     ^h^-  ^-  «aw 

stood     hr    7  n '*  ^'  ^''°^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  --d  I  "nder- 
Btood,  through  Captain  Blodshvoshki.  that  he  had 
pronounced  me  "  no  good." 
On  the  18th  a  passport  and  a  railway  voucher 

told  to  go  home;  that  is  the  simplest  way  of  putting 
oL  '^;^^^«"°^^'^t8  were  made  for  me  to  leave  the 
camp  the  same  evening.  I  make  no  comment  on 
«ie  seemmgly  cool  and  off-hand  mamier  in  which  I 
wa^  dismissed;  but  I  resolved  if  ever  again  I  do  any 
fighting  It  shall  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  Iritish  Army 

lu 
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But  the  reHDlutioii  w  Hiipei-nuous :  it  w  pretty  clear 
that  I  have  ridden  Nature  to  the  hist  lap. 

Ostrulenka  wan  the  nearest  station  to  the  camp, 
and  1  was  advised  by  Colonel  Vilkovski  to  proceed 
to  Riga  via  Vilna,  and  from  thence  to  obtain  a  ship 
to  EngUuid.  The  good  gentleman  shook  hands 
with  mo,  and  took  his  departure. 

Captain  Blodshvoshki  wished  to  accompany  mc, 
but  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  ho.  He  also  shook 
hands,  with  the  hearty  warmth  of  a  true  friend.  A 
horse  was  lent  me  to  carry  mo  to  Ostrolenka;  and  a 
police  trooper  accompanied  me  to  take  back  the 
horse  when  I  had  done  with  it. 

Ostrolenka  was  distant  about  twenty-five  verst; 

(a  vcrst  is  1,166  yards),  and  there  was  a  straighl 

road  to  it,  though  it  was  in  a  truly  dreadful  state— <;u' 

to  pieces  by  heavy  traffic  and  more  than  knee-deej 

in  tenacious  mud.     Moreover,  we  soon  discoverec 

that  it  was  obliterated  in  some  places  by  the  fighthi] 

that  had  at  one  period  of  the  war  been  very  frequen 

over  it.     Whole  vorsts  of  it  had  been  torn  up  b, 

shell  fire  and  the  passage  of  heavy  guns,  so  that  w 

had  to  make  wide  detours  to  avoid  the  large  mud 

holes,  which  were  the  craters  of  shells,  and  some  c 

which  contained  six  or  eight  feet  of  water,  diaiuc 

from  the  meltmg  sno\v . 

The  sun  set  a  couple  of  hours  after  we  starte( 
and  it  happened  to  be  a  very  dark  night,  muc 
clouded  and  overcast,  with  an  occasional  shower  ( 
rain;  though  this  is  scarcely  worth  mentionin 
except  that  it  added  to  the  already  excessive 
bad    condition    of    the  road,   and  was    probab 
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one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  my  becoming  quite 
bewilder*^'!. 

I  ougiiD  not  to  have  boon  sent  away  until  the 
morning,  when  there  would  have  been  iiiupio  time 
for  me  to  reach  Ostrolenka;  and  a  man  with  whom 
I  had  been  to  aomo  extent  acquainted  should  have 
been  sent  with  me.  A  man  to  whom  one  has  got 
accustomed  understands  a  nod  or  a  wave  of  the 
hand;  but  the  trooper  I  had  with  mo  was  a  miserable 
specimen  of  humanity.  Ho  was  stupid,  almost  an 
imleciie,  and  I  had  never  seen  him  before;  in  fact, 
it  was  clear  he  had  been  sent  with  mo  because  ho 
was  not  of  much  use  in  the  can  p,  and  I  had  to  look 
after  him,  or  he  would  very  soon  have  been  flounder- 
ing in  the  bog  which  extended  over  miles  of  the 
country  on  either  side  of  the  road. 

There  are  not  many  villages  or  hamlets  on  thia 
road;  but  there  are  a  few  houses  occupied  by  gentry 
and  people  of  substance;  and  perceivhig  a  twinkling 
light  in  one  of  them,  I  determined  to  oeck  a  night's 
lodging  therem.  It  was  not  'ar  off,  but  there  was 
somethhig  like  a  river  of  mud  in  front  of  it.  One 
horse  fell,  and  we  both  had  narrow  escapes  of  coming 
to  grief.  After  much  diliiculty  we  found  the  gate 
of  the  yard.  It  was  locked.  I  felt  my  way  round 
to  the  front-door,  to  reach  which  I  had  to  climb  a 
second  gate.  At  my  first  knock  the  light  was  put 
out;  and  in  vain  I  continued  to  hammer  at  the  door. 
Nobody  answered  my  knock,  nor  could  I  hear  any 
movement  in  the  house.  I  was  compelled  to  return 
to  my  compai '  \o  was  far  too  stupid  to  under- 

stand  the   sit  u.    Unfortmiately   I   couid   not 
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remembor  the  RuHsian  words  for  "  knock  "  am 
*'  door,"  but  I  ooiild  sny  "  coino  ";  and  by  dint  <i 
pulling,  jmHhing  and  shouting  I  got  the  man  roun( 
to  the  door,  ahnoHt  throwing  him  over  tho  hccoju 
gate.  Then  I  resumed  my  knocking,  telling  th 
man  "  to  call."  I  am  sure  wo  spent  more  than  hal 
an  hour  in  this  uninterewting  occupation:  quite  i] 
vain,  and  I  bi^camt-  convinced  that  the  people  of  th 
house  were  dctei  nined  not  to  admit  us. 

We  had  no  alternative  except  to  return  to  th 
yard  where  we  had  left  our  horses.  By  great  gooi 
fortune  I  ha})}>eaod  to  have  a  box  of  matches  in  m 
pocket,  though  these  useful  tilings  were  ^oarce  n 
the  front;  and  by  striking  n  lew  oi  them  I  ascei 
tained  that  the  yard  was  of  good  size,  and  surroundn 
on  two  sides  by  rows  of  stables.  There  was  also 
hay -rick,  and  in  one  comer  a  ])ilc  of  wood :  and  tw 
open  sheds  with  carts  in  them. 

I  determined  to  pass  the  night  in  the  yard  if 
could  get  the  horses  into  it.  Wo  had  left  ther 
outside,  tied  to  posts;  and  one  of  them  kept  up 
continual  neighing  which  was  answered  by  anothc 
horse  in  one  of  the  stables.  No  doubt  these  sount; 
were  heard  by  the  inmates  of  the  house,  who  prol: 
ably  mistook  us  for  a  German  cavalry  patrol. 

Our  first  work  was  to  open  the  gate ;  no  easy  taR^ 
I  first  tried  to  force  back  the  lock,  and  broke  tw 
pitchfoi'cB  in  the  attempt.  Then  the  trooper  foun 
a  kind  of  crowbar,  and  with  this  I  wrenched  the  loc: 
clean  off  So  we  were  enabled  to  bring  the  horse 
in,  and  removing  one  of  the  carts  from  the  shed 
bed  them  on  hay.    A  fire  was  made  in  the  yard 
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the   wood  being  libemlly  uMcd  for  this  purpose; 
hut  tho  only  food  no  had  woh  a  couple  of  ammuni- 
tion biHcuitH.     lUfon,  lying  down,  we  made  another 
uttempt  to  arou.se  the  pe<.plc  of  (he  hnu.se.     In  vain- 
we  appeared  to  have  thoroughly     .ightencd  them.    ' 
Aw^ay  aoro^.  the  country  1  perceivcKl  the  nullen 
rra  glare  „1  a  burning  house,  and  I  v.ondered  if  tho 
nlleel  lonof  our  owr.  fire  would  bring  danger  uin.n  us: 
for  I  hud  iK-eome  convi.u.ed  that  the  enemy  wu.  not 
t^votJ.     However.  I  detcrnuned  to  keep  in  tho  fire 
a«    he  night  wa.s  a   l.itteriy  cold  one,  considering 
tlial  the  risk  of  f.eezing  was  more  inmuneut  than  the 
uanger  of  capture. 

Old  eampaigncrH  kn<.w  hu^v  to  ma!:e  a  warm  and 
contfortabie  b..l  out  of  a  truss  of  hay  or  straw;  and 
«t.  s.ept  snugly  and  so,mdly  till  daylight,  when  tho 
roopc-r  went,  on  his  o^^  a  initiative,  round  to  tho 
Jioi'«e  ..gnui,  a,,d  I  «oon  heard  his  thunderou8 
knocks  and  kicu,,  accc.panicxl  by  stentorian 
u„  /  r  T'   ''^rinning   t(,  comprehend   what 

was  wan  ed  of  him;  and  if  I  could  only  have  clearly 
conveycxl  ideas  to  his  dull  intellect  I  have  no  doubt 

animT     ^  T  '""f  "  ^"'"^  *''^^^^'^"*  ^'^^  "««f"l 

^'n  ed  I  '^'  ',V""'^«  '^""  "^^•""'  ^"^  J^« 
t  a  f  ■;  ^"^  ?''"'^  ^^'^  '^'^^  dcsiguatk,n  as  readily 
-afa.thfuldog.  PoorJJill!  I  ,saw^  all  through 
oui  shoit  acquamtanceship,  that  ho  was  doing  his 
best  a^d  1  am  glad  that  I  never  felt  the  least  anger 
or  irritation  against  him. 

door,  daylight  makes  a  lot  of  difference.    People 
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can  see  the  innocence  of  the  dove  !  and  the  helples 
ness  of  the  crow  !  and  we  all  (I  do  not  mind  coi 
fessing  it)  are  much  pluckier  at  midday  than  at  mi( 
night. 

I  suppose  Bill  made  explanations :  for  he  returne 
with  a  gentleman  and  a  lady — and  a  gaping  ma: 
behind  them.  The  gentleman  looked  at  his  broke 
pitchforks  and  gate,  his  scattered  hay,  and  bumir 
wood,  and  his  glance  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  H 
did  not  notice  my  best  bow  and  propitiatory  smih 
but  the  lady  did— with  a  stolid  stare  that  made  ra 
very  uncomfortable;  and  dumbfounded  Bill,  whos 
mouth  opened  to  the  widest  extent,  while  he  fie 
geted  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  and  made  one  pair 
fully  aware  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  wit 
his  hands. 

Then  the  gentleman  spoke,  and  likewise  the  lady 
and  the  maid  became  abusive — no  one  who  saw  he 
attitude  and  heard  her  voice  could  have  doubtei 
that.  I  would  have  given  a  small  world  to  explai] 
matters :  and  in  fact  I  did  so,  in  my  mother  tongue 
which  had  these  good  effects — it  convinced  the  peopL 
that  I  was  very  humble  and  contrite,  and  induce( 
Bill  to  close  his  mouth  sufficiently  to  enable  him  t< 
speak — with  that  kind  of  eloquence  (this  was  m^ 
impression)  which  consists  in  repeating  over  anc 
over  again,  "  I  am  sure  I  couldn't  help  it  " ;  whicl 
is  far  more  effective  than  carefully  prepared  ex 
cuses — sometimes  at  least:  and  on  this  occasior 
most  certainly. 

The  gentleman  stalked  away,  and  the  lady  fol- 
lowed, lingering  to  cast  upon  us  about  the  most 
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viperish  flash  of  the  eyes  that  I  have  ever  seen  dis- 
figure a  pretty  face. 

The  maid  remained  to  fire  a  final  withering  vollev 
and  then  took  herself  off,   further  discomfiting  us' 
with  a  sharp,  dropping  fire  as  she  retired.     You  see 
we  had  probably  much  upset  the  nerves  of  these 
people   and  frightened  them,  as  well  as  taken  an 
enemy-like  series  of  liberties  with  their  property 
I  have  related  these  incidents  in  a  light  and  amusing 
stram;  but  really  I  was  a  good  deal  upset  at  the 
time,  and  rather  ashamed  of  myself,  though  perhaps 
such  proceedings  are  justifiable  when  war  lowers 
over  a  land. 

But  Bill  may  not  have  been  such  a  booby  as  he 
looked  and  acted  on  ordinary  occasions:  for  he 
followed  the  girl,  and  soon  afterwards  came  and 
beckoned  me  to  accompany  him;  and  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  be  led  up  the  front-door  steps  and  into 
a  very  decently  furnished  breakfast -room,  on  the 
table  of  which  there  was  an  excellent  meal  ready 
spread.  -^ 

The  lady  and  gentleman  were  there,  and  there 
was  a  complete  change  in  their  demeanour.  Now 
they  could  not  be  affable  enough;  and  motioning 
me  to  be  seated,  handed  me  coffee  and  bacon  and 
eggs,  with  several  other  luxuries  I  had  not  tasted 
for  a  long  time.  The  lady  herself  waited  upon  me. 
and  did  so  with  a  kindness  and  grace  that  was  in 
strong  contrast  to  her  previous  truculent  looks. 
VVhat  story  had  the  astute  Bill  preached  to  her  and 
ner  husband  to  occasion  this  change  of  behaviour  « 

What  these  people  thought  of  me  I  cannot  guess- 
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but  they  must  have  seen,  from  the  way  in  which  1 
ate,  that  I  was  famished.  They  gave  no  outward 
indication  that  they  noticed  anything  unusual 
about  me. 

The  trooper,  I  suppose,  was  entertained  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  house.  That  he  was  faring  very 
well  I  knew  from  tne  occasional  outbursts  of  his 
rarrry  laughter.  Doubtless  he  was  also  makinr 
himself  agreeable  to  the  maid,  oblivious  of  tuv; 
tragedy  that  was  so  soon  to  occur:  ^  t  such  is  a 
soldier's  lot.  Often  have  I  known  me.  lO  be  laugh- 
ing, joking,  or  playing  cards,  two  minutes  before 
their  heads  were  smashed  from  their  shoulders,  or 
a  bullet  sent  whizzing  through  their  hearts. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  breakfast  was  finished, 
and  I  rose  to  go,  expressing  my  thanks  for  the  kind 
entertainment  I  had  received  as  best  I  could;  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  I  was  understood. 
My  host  and  his  wife  (I  assume  this  was  their 
relationship)  accompanied  me  to  the  stable-yard, 
where  1  found  the  horses  had  been  saddled  by  two 
of  their  own  men;  and  the  trooper  was  already 
astride  his  mount.  We  rode  away  with  many  ex- 
])ressions  of  thanks  on  my  part  and  many  flourishes 
of  the  hand  from  us  all.  I  looked  back  for  the 
last  time  vhen  wc  were  half  a  verst  along  the 
road.  I  could  see  the  lady  still  standing  outside 
the  gate,  and  just  detect  the  flutter  of  her  white 
handkci  chief .  It  was  vc/y  satisfactory  to  feel  we 
were  freely  forgiven. 

The  country  was  now  pretty  open  to  view,  and  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  wilder  landscape,  or  one  which 
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had  a  more  depressing  effect  on  the  spirits.     Dark 
pmcs  were  scattered  about,  and  ve  passed  an  occa- 
sional M-ood;  otherwise  the  country  might  bo  de- 
•sciibed  as  a  lake  of  mud,  with  here  and  there  a  plot 
covered  with  half-me!tcd  snow,  which  increased  tho 
gt-neral  dirty  and  un^\hoIesome  appearance  of  tho 
whole  district.     We  could  see  for  about  a  dozen 
vcrsts  in  most  directions,  and  yet  only  four  or  five 
small  farmhouses,  and  as  many  isolated   cottages 
were  m  sight.    A  solitary  worker  in  the  fields  was 
the  only  man  we  saw  for  an  hour.     A  great  black 
patch  in  the  distance  proved  to  be,  when  we  came 
u])  to  it,  a  burnt  village.     The  destruction  was  com- 
j)icte.    Not  a  wall  was  left,  nor  a  heap  of  bricks 
that  one  could  not  easily  step  over.     \Vhat  had 
l-ecomc   of   the   inhabitants   of   this   collection   of 
wrecked  homes  ?     Not  a  soul  was  there  when  we 
went  by.     Then  for  a  Iot^j^  ^ay  we  passed  bones, 
skulls  and  pa.-ts  of  skelei-is  still  intact;  not  lying 
m  lines  and  heaps  as  I  had  seen  them  doing  in 
places  where  ^   eat  battles  had  been  fought,   but 
scattered  along  the  side  of  the  roaJ,  singly,  or  two 
or  three  together.     I  thought  they  might  be  the 
remams  of  the  village  people,  slain  as  they  were 
nmnmg   away,    but   on   dismounting   to    examine 
them  more  closely  I  satisfied  myself  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  had  once  been  German  soldiers,  and 
others    Russians.     A    few    had    rusty    rifles    lying 
beneath  them,  and  leather  cartridge  pouches  were 
still  strapped  round  the  bones.     In  many  cases  the 
flesh  had  not  disappeared,  but  was  shrunken.     The 
bodies  must  have  been  rotting  when  the  snow  fell 
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and  covered  them,  which  prevented  further  decay. 
Crows  and  ravens  were  flitting  about  the  fields,  as 
well  as  a  few  dogs  and  pigs:  the  invariable  haunters 
of  the  neglected  battle-fields.  These  horrible  relics 
of  "  the  glories  of  war  "  extended  for  a  linear  dis- 
tance of  ten  versts  along  the  sides  of  the  roads- 
how far  across  the  fields  I  cannot  say.  They  num- 
bered many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands:  and  prob- 
ably a  great  many  had  been  buried  or  removed. 

We  rode  on  several  hours,  and  I  wondered  that 
the  town  of  Ostrolenka  did  not  appeui  in  sight.  It 
was  vexatious  that  I  could  not  quebtion  my  com- 
panion. My  first  suspicion  that  he  had  taken  the 
wrong  road  was  aroused  by  his  stopping  to  call  to 
a  man  in  the  fields.  The  replies  he  got  were  evi- 
dently not  satisfactory;  and  he  seemed  to  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  course  to  pursue.  After  a  furthei 
consultation  with  the  man,  and  much  pointing  and 
gesticulation,  the  trooper  took  a  branch  road.  1 
was  very  loth  to  follow  this,  but  could  not  make  th( 
man  understand  my  meaning;  and  I  really  did  nol 
know  which  way  to  turn  myself.  I  was  compelled 
in  a  way,  to  follow  him. 

We  had  ridden  along  the  fresh  road  about  si^ 
versts  when,  on  rounding  a  small  wood,  we  saw  i 
weak  squadron  of  Uhlans  in  front  of  us,  and  no 
more  than  300  yards  away.  They  perceived  us  too 
and  shouted  an  order  for  us  to  halt.  I  turned  on  th' 
instant,  and  put  the  wood  between  myself  and  th 
enemy,  but  there  was  nowhere  to  go  except  bac: 
along  tLe  road,  or  across  the  open  fields. 

Cavalry  now  carry  rifles,  not  carbines,  and  th 
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seventy  men  behind  us  would  almost  certainly 
shoot  us  down  at  short  range.  I  thought  I  should 
prefer  that  fate  to  lingering  in  a  German  prison, 
subjected  to  the  arrogance  and  brutality  of  Hun 
gaolers ;  and  so  I  put  sjiurs  to  my  horse,  and  forced 
him  to  his  utmost  pace.  In  a  few  minutes  I  looked 
back,  anxiously.  The  Uhlans  were  in  full  cry  after 
us.  The  trooper  was  twenty  yards  behind  me, 
urging  on  his  horse. 

What  to  do  I  did  not  know.  At  one  moment  I 
thought  to  return  to  the  house  where  we  had  passed 
the  night;  but  a  moment's  reflection  convinced  me 
of  the  f  )lly  of  doing  this.  It  could  not  possil.^ 
save  us,  and  would  most  certainly  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  persons  who  had  been  friendly  to  us. 

We  were  better  mounted  than  the  majority  of 
the  Ulilans,  and  gradually  gained  ground  away 
from  them.  Seeing  this  they  tried  shooting;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  hit  even  a  large  mark  when  going  at  a 
gallop;  and  after  wasting  fifty  or  sixty  cartridges 
they  gave  it  up,  and  about  a  dozen  of  their  best 
mounted  men  pushed  to  the  front;  and  I  soon  saw 
that  we  had  much  to  fear  from  them.  We  could  not 
get  away  from  them,  and  they  began  to  gain  on  us. 

Then  I  perceived  a  low  ridge  of  ground  which  was 
not  so  marshy  as  the  fields,  and  dashed  across  it, 
the  trooper  following  my  lead.  The  Uhlans  also 
oame  on  with  unabated  speed,  aad  I  saw  that  it  was 
a  question  of  horse-endurance. 

Ahead,  a  black  smoke,  slowly  curling  upwards, 
was,  I  thought,  the  place  we  had  seen  burning  the 
prev'^Ms  night.     We  seemed  to  be  going  directly 
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towards  it;  and  I  feared  that  there  might  be  mc 
Germans  directly  in  front  of  us,  or  that  the  ro 
might  bo  blocked  and  imiiassable. 

From  time  to  time  I  looked  l)ack  at  our  pursue 
At  the  cud  of  an  liour  tlic  forcmcwt  of  them  were  n 
200  yards  behind,  the  rest  had  trailed  out  into 
straggling  line.  Still  they  were  near  enough 
support  one  another  if  we  turned  on  the  leaders: 
thing  I  had  half  a  mind  to  do. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  we  cou 
keep  away  for  another  hour  it  would  l)e  dark,  ai 
there  would  be  a  chance  of  escape;  but  my  hor 
was  getting  blown,  and  several  of  the  Uhlans  hi 
fallen  out,  unable  to  keep  up  the  pace.  Then  tj 
wretches  resumed  their  tii-ing:  and  in  a  few  minut 
the  trooper  swerved  in  his  saddle,  groaning  badl 
He  rode  on  a  fe>v  yards  farther,  and  then  fell  with 
cry  I  could  not  resist;  I  reigned  in,  and  jump( 
to  his  assistance;  but  he  died  just  as  the  Thlai 
came  up  and  surrounded  me.  I  shall  not  attemj 
to  describe  the  shock  it  gave  mo  to  realize  that  I  w; 
a  prisoner.  I  looked  towards  ray  horse,  but 
sturdy  unter-olHcer  had  secured  it,  and  my  cai)to! 
began  to  laugh  i>nd  jeer. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  remount  my  horse;  bu 
fastened  to  one  fellow's  stirrup,  was  compelled  t 
walk,  limping  s:uily,  for  my  feet  were  no^v  very  bac 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

A   PRISONER   IN    GERMAN   HANDS 

A  prisoner:  and  to  the  Germans!  The  very 
thought  was  a  liorror.  And  these  people  treated 
me  badly  from  the  first,  as  they  appear  to  treat  all 
their  prisoners.     Twice  I  fell  on  account  of  the  state 

0  my  tect,  and  was  dragged  along  the  ground.     The 
clothes  wore  nearly  torn  from  my  back;  and  mv 
revolver,  M'hich  I  had  hitherto  contrived  to  keep 
was  discovered  and  confiscated.     Very  fortunately 

1  had  hidden  my  money,  and  this  M'as  not  found  by 
the  men,  though  they  carefully  turned  out  all  my 
pockets.  When  they  had  done  with  me  I  was  left 
with  a  comb,  my  rags,  and  the  last  few  of  my  En-lish 
sovereigns.  ^       ° 

At  dusk  we  arrived  at  the  still-smoking  ruins  of 
a  hamlet.  One  or  two  houses  near  by  were  still 
mtact,  and  occupied  by  a  dismounted  party  of  the 
Uhlans,  some  twenty  men  in  number. 

I  was  taken  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  locked  in 
a  room  with  eight  other  prisoners,  six  Russian 
Boldiers  belongmg  to  the  artillery  and  98th  regiment; 
and  two  peasants.     There  was  some  straw  on  the 

room2       '^  '^"  '"^^^"'^  ^'^^^  ^^^"g-     They  made 
room  for  me,  and  spoke  to  me;  but  when  they  found 

1  could  not  speak  more  than  a  few  sentences  of  their 
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language,  I  seemed  to  become  an  object  of  Buspicio 
to  them. 

I  was  tired,  and  my  feet  gave  me  great  pain,  £ 
that  I  was  glad  to  lie  down  and  remain  quiet.  Slec 
I  could  not;  partly  because  of  my  misery,  parti 
because  the  two  countrymen  prayed  continually  ar 
frantically  all  through  the  night.  Strange;  but 
did  not  guess  the  reason  till  daybreak,  when  the 
were  fetched  out  by  a  Uhlan  guard;  and  the  otb 
prisoners  crowded  to  the  two  windows.  I  got 
place  at  one  of  them  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

I  saw  the  two  peasants  brought  into  the  cour 
yard  of  the  house  and  blindfolded.  They  were  th( 
placed  against  a  wall,  where  one  of  them  fell  to  I 
knees.  He  was  brutally  kicked  until  he  stood  i 
again,  when  he  leaned  against  the  wall,  rocking  hir 
self  in  agony  of  spirit.  The  other  man  stood  stoli 
like  a  statue,  probably  paralyzed  by  fear.  On 
three  soldiers  to  each  man  formed  the  firing-part 
and  neither  of  the  prisoners  was  killed  outrigh 
One  of  them  screamed  horribly,  the  other  tried 
rise  to  his  feet.  A  non-commissioned  officer  steppe 
forward  very  deliberately,  and  blew  their  brains  o^ 
one  after  the  other.  The  whole  terrible  Pcei 
affected  me  so  greatly  that  I  could  not  forbc 
hissing,  in  which  I  was  joined  by  the  soldici 
There  was  no  glass  in  the  windows,  so  the  Gernia 
plainly  heard  us;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  party 
them  came  into  the  room,  and  beat  us  with  stic 
until  I  thought  they  meant  to  murder  us.  I  us( 
my  fists  pretty  freely,  until  I  was  knocked  senselet 

When  I      me  to,  I  found  that  breakfast  had  be* 
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served,  consisting  of  a  can  of  dirty  water  for  each 
man,  and  about  half  a  pound  of  hluck  bread  of  the 
consistence  of  putty.     We  were  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  room  all  day;  and  the  place  stank  aboininably. 
Another  meal  was  served  in  the  afternoon,  it  con- 
M.ted.  like  the  former  one,  of  half  a  pound  of  wet 
bread,  and  a  few  ounces  of  fat  mutton.     The  drink 
was  water  of  so  filthy  an  appearance  that  only  dire 
necessity  compelled  me  to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls 
cleanlinels   "^^""^  ^'''''**''^  ""^  facilities  for  personal 
Early  the  next  morning  we  were  fetched  out  and 
paraded,  and  I  saw  that  the  Uhlans  were  ready  for  a 
march.     An  officer  began  to  question  me  in  Russian. 
I  said,  in  French,  that  I  could  not  speak  Russian. 
^^  Are  you  French  ?"  he  asked  in  surpiise.     "  No  " 
VVTiat  are  you  then  ?"     I  blurted  out  that  I  was 
an  Englishman;  and  expected  that  I  had  committed 
TmZ       -^  .r'   ''''  agreeable   surprise   when   the 

land  7!;  ,   '/'/"  '^^  '^''''  '''''-'  >•--  -  Eng- 
land, and  had  always  been  well  treated  there.     He 

ri;  ,t  1 '""^  "^"^'  '^■^^"^^^'  save  me  cigars, 
s  1  tin  T  '""  ''"  ^"^""^^  ^^  -  sausage  and 
col^ee  but  gave  me  half  a  bottle  of  champagne 
T.Z  .,  f r  ^  ^"^  "^'^  ^^'^^^  --  -f  those  ucky 
WX Jf'ufe'^^^'  '''-  ''-'  '^  ^-^'  ^^^'^^-d  th^ 

men  I  explained  to  Captain  Eshricke  (this  is  how 
he  pronounced  his  name)  the  condition  of  my  feet 

to  nde  my  horse;  but  he  first  exacted  a  px-omise  that 
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I  would  not  attempt  to  escape.  I  was  compelled 
give  this  promise,  though  I  did  so  with  some  relu( 
ance.  I  also  persuaded  him  to  permit  my  fello 
prisoners  to  lide  in  a  country  cart,  as  they  were 
a  very  tired  condition,  and  it  is  difficult  for  infant 
to  keep  up  with  cavalry  even  when  going  at  a  fc 
pace. 

I  maae  no  reference  to  the  shooting  of  the  U 
prisoners,  but  later  the  Captain  himself  adverted 
it.  "  You  saw  those  two  fellows  shot  this  mor 
ing  ?  They  deserved  it.  They  set  fire  to  the 
buildings  to  burn  us  out,  and  were  caught  re 
handed." 

I  do  not  know  if  this  were  true;  but  it  could  hard 
justify  the  terrible  beating  to  which  we  had  be 
subjected,  and  some  of  the  effects  of  which  I  felt  f 
many  weeks  afterwards.  But  one  cannot  arg 
with  kings  and  Germans;  and  I  had  cause  to  thii 
that  "  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  although  I  receiv 
no  apology. 

In  war,  and  in  this  war  in  particular,  a  still  tong 
makes  a  safe  head,  and  T  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
too  inquisitive,  considering  that  I  might  find  it  dif 
cult  to  establish  my  position  if  I  were  asked  who  ai 
what  I  was,  and  what  had  brought  me  to  Polan 
I  had  seen  that  morning  that  even  a  Captain 
Uhlans  could  make  short  work  of  people  he  chose 
consider  offenders.      But  I  did  venture  to  ask  Es 
ricke  if  he  had  any  objection  to  tell  me  where  1 
was  going  to  take  me.     "  Not  far,"  was  his  lacon 
reply. 

We  travelled  northward:  I  had  little  doi  bt  th( 
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far  as  I  co2  T  th    Uh  1 """'  "^'!"  "^•^>'-     «« 
observation  d  2'    wUh  ""'""^^  "^ing-party  on 

the  neighwho'^d:  a\i:;u;rT'r^  ''T""'  ^'^ 

acquainted  wifh  p        »'"i' "gh    I    wan    HuflfioicnLy 
when  he  required  then,       Tl,  f "'"''''™™'» 

looses  had  luZtr;:  'S;'"'"  '"""'  "«^'' 
the  thirteen  or  fourt^n  wold  ?  """  "•"•*"  '•^ 
them,  as  well  as  l,v  fh!    ,  ""^  '""™8"' 

Many  of  the  ml   ^  '"™'"'  "'  "■«!■•  '«'■■''»«• 

began  to  deZt  V),  *  "  •"«'""■''■  '^'""'=  »'  these 
thf  soldiet'^^Lin't':.""  "f  "'  ""=  ™'"'>»'  •"■' 
which  they  paidTn  re  •  """^  '"'"'''  P""""^^^-  '"^ 
to  comment  „„      ^t      "  "■""•    '^'''""■^  "« ""thing 

hndx,  a?d  k^T  "  """'•'""'■•8<'<-"'Ie  on  the  border 
peonlLs  o?,T   T"  ^^Vf-i,  and  tendered,  by  the 

M  «fce  had  no  cloak  or  cape  on:  and  her 
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hair  huiiK  down  her  Imck,  plaited  into  two  thi 

tresses.     While   two   of    the    UhlauH   were   buyi 

cakes,  a  third  went  behind,  and  nuddenly  aei> 

her  trcHHos,  and  giving  them   a   sharp  tug,  pul 

her  down  backwards  so  that  she  lay  flat  on  \ 

ground,  half-daml  by  the  shock.     This  unmai 

act  caused  much  merriment  amongst  the  s..ldi( 

who  laughed  heartily,  though  the  ])oor  girl  (she  ^ 

alKMit  twenty)  was  hurt,  and  cried  when  she  > 

helped  u]).     This  was  considered  a  joke— whal 

Uhlan  in  a  temper  is  like  may  bo  surmised.     'J 

young  girls  and  women  seemed  to  know;  for  tl 

disappeared  very  speedily,  but  not  before  severa 

them  had  been  grossly  insulted.     Nor  did  the  ii 

fare  any  better.     Disputes  soon  occurred,  and  J  i 

two  of  'the  peasants  knocked  down,  and  a  third 

across  the  face  with  >•      1  ip.     A/iothcr  was  ohi. 

into  a  house  by  a  Uhlan  with  a  drawn  sword, 

perhaps  killed:  I  do  not  know. 

Nearly  all  the  soldiers  were  soon  drunk:  1' 
proper  state,  perlMi)s,  as  a  tipsy  German  is  gcncr 
less  irritable  and  arrogant  than  -i  sober   one, 
certainly  less  mischievous.     On  the  whole  I  tl 
less  harm  was  done  at  Praja^hzhol  than  the  ( 
mans    usually    inflicted    on    places    that    had 
misfortune  to  receive  a  vi^at  from  them.     There  ^ 
no  cases  of  incendiarism,  and  the  women  were 
subjected  to  the  worst  forms  of  insult.     There 
some  violence,  and  plundering  was  rife;  though  ni 
of  the  men  paid  for  what  they  took. 

About  this  time  I  noticed  th  it  there  was  a  g 
increase  in  the  number  of  aeroplanes  and  airs 
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hovering  over  the  country.     I  usually  saw  one  or 

-iHt  Apnl  I  saw  no  fewer  than  six.  and  one  Zeppelin. 

about  five  m.los  away;   but  it  was  not  succo-ssful- 
few  Huch  attacks  are.     One  of  the  aeroplanes  droppe<I 
no  doubt  within  the  Russian  lines;  and  unotherL  o 
after  .t  had  retired  and  down  over  our  heads.    Bot 
maehmes  came  down  slowly.     I  «aw  the  two  men 

^u.  badly  knueked  about,  and  his  face  much  cut; 
but  I  do  not  thmk  that  he  was  dangerously  hurt 
rhe  mechanic  was  not  so  much  injured:  the  aero- 
pl.ine  was  wrecked. 

aJav'??^'^/'''"'^  ^"  ^''  '"j"''^^:  »>"t  she  got 
away  and  sailed  out  of  sight.     Wo  di.4ir.ctly  heard 

he  repor  s  of  the  exploding  bon.hs  dropp,.a  ly  ,l.e.se 

them    '  I     ^;^'!''*'r  »«,  ^'f  the  Russian  guns  fired  at 

hem      1  rejoiced  to  learn  n.y  friends  were  so  near 

«nd  h<.ped  that  I  might  be  released  by  some  luekv 

«'h'uice,  but  this  did  not  occur.  ^ 

fo3'!''!  T  '/'"^-^  ''^  ^"^'^"^  "'  Prajashzhol-pork. 

mt  vegotab.cs  were  scarce,  even  potatoes;  and  wine 

c'  at  fo<.d  to  last  three  or  [our  days,  and  procured 
''  "^"^^  ^'O'^t  of  rough  material. 

a  vStV'^.r'^'^^^''"^'^'"^'  ^"  '^''  market-place. 

~d  tt         r  '''  "'^''«^-     '^^^^  ^li-nounted 
men  and  the  six  Russian  prisoners  were  left  behind 
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with  their  carts,  and  were,  no  doubt,  retaken  by  t\ 

pursuing  Russians,  the  first  of  whom  appeared  as  v 

passed  the  last  houses  of  the  village  street.    I  trie 

to  lag  behind,  but  the  Captain  swore  he  would  sho( 

me  if  I  did  not  urge  my  horse  forward;  and  one 

the   Uhlans   pricked   the   animal   with   his   lane 

causing  it  to  rear  and  dash  forward  wildly.    I  wou 

have  fallen  off,  but  there  were  too  many  men  bchii 

me.     I  should  have  been  trampled  to  death,  ai 

probably  speared  into  the  bargain.     For  they  a 

nasty-tempered  fellows  are  the  Germans  when  thin 

are  running  counter  to  them;  and  the  first  Cossac 

that  appeared  were  only  half  a  dozen  men,  and  th 

held  back  until  they  were  reinforced:  indeed,  th 

did  not  make  a  very  energetic  pursuit.     They  pre 

ably  knew  that  there  was  a  strong  force  of  the  enei] 

at  hand,  and  feared  they  would  be  trapped. 

I  soon  learned  that  the  Uhlans  in  whose  hand? 
was,  and  who  belonged  to  the  12th  regiment,  form 
part  of  the  advanced  guard  of  a  whole  army  cor 
At  nightfall  we  came  to  a  force  of  infantry,  wh( 
numbers  I  could  not  estimate,  it  was  so  consideral 
and  covered  so  wide  a  rarge  of  country. 

The  Captain  handed  me  over  to  the  first  outp 
we  reached,  and  I  was  sent  to  the  rear  under  esc 
of  an  infantry  file.  My  horse  was  taken  from  i 
and  my  feet  were  so  painful  that  I  could  scare 
hobble  along.  But  no  mercy  was  shown  me.  I  \ 
compelled  to  walk  a  distance  of  about  four  Eng1 
miles.  Then  we  came  to  •'.  small  cottage  which  ^ 
being  used  as  a  guard-house.  Here  I  was  blij 
folded,  and  again  marched  on,  I  could  not  tell 
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what  diiecti.-.!,  for  quite  an  hour,  when  we  arrived 

It  another  '.ouse.     I  then  found,  from  the  sounds, 

ui.u  .   ;.as  m  the  presence  of  several  officers  who 

were  mterrogating  my  captors. 

Then  the  bandage  was  taken  from  my  eyes,  and  I 
was  searched.     The  officers  carefully  examined  my 
papers,  and  the  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  spat 
out,  rather  than  spoke,  so  great  was  his  venom: 
Sn  you  are  an  Engli.sh  spy,  you  dog  !" 
I  said  I  was  not  a  spy;  but  had  been  honourably 
fightmg  with  the  Russians,  and  was  captured  in 
company  with  a  Russian  soldier  who  was  killed  at 
the  tune. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  foreigners  are  not  per- 
mitted to  fight  in  the  Russian  Ai-my  ?"  asked  the 
officer. 

I  said  that  I  did  not  know  anything  of  the  kind; 
but  I  had  been  fighting  in  the  Russian  ranks. 

fepymg  in  the  Russian  ranks,"  said  this  man, 
who  spoke  perfect  English.  "  Have  you  any  defence 
to  make  ? 

"I  do  not  admit  that  a  true  charge  has  been  made 
agamst  me,  or  that  I  have  need  to  make  a  defence, 
t™' Pf,f  ^^^^"y-  ""  J^»««ian  soldier,"  I  replied. 
Uh  !    said  the  officer,  very  sarcastically.    "  Have 
you  any  evidence  that  you  were  regularly  enlisted  in 
tlie  Russian  ranks,  which  we  know  to  be  impossible  ? " 
-I  do  not  say  I  was  '  enlisted.'     The  papers  you 
have  taken  from  me  prove  that  I  held  honourable 

fot;r'-r'\'^'  Russian  Army,  and  that  I  have 
fought  with  It  for  a  period  of  nine  months." 
Ihe  man  looked  through  my  papers  again.    Those 
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written  in  Russian  he  evidently  coHd  not  read-  but 
he  sent  for  a  soldier,  having  the  appearance  ot  an 
orderly-room   clerk,   who   translated  them   to   tlic 

officers.  ^  , ,    ^^^,, 

"  Bah  I     They  are  only  passports  to  enable  you 

to  carry  on  your  nefarious  business.     Yo"/[^  ^ 

spy,"  he  said;  and  deliberately  tore  the  whole  of 

the  papers  to  shreds,  which  he  cast  on  the  floor. 

My  indignation  was  so  hot  that  I  exclaimed. 

"  You  bcoundrel !"  ,  -r.     t  i 

"  mat  r  he  shouted.     "  You  d d  English- 
man !     You    shall    be    shot    to-morrow    morning. 

Take  him  away."  ,.   ,  ..        i 

"  You  are  a  cowardly  murderer !"  I  replied  fierceb . 

I  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  say  more;  for  mj 

guards  hauled  me  away  with  great  roiighness,  anc 

?ook  me  to  a  house  which  seemed  to  be  used  as  < 

prisor ;  for  at  least  a  hundred  persons  were  crojdc 

into  it.     Two-thirds  of  these  were  Russian  soldiers 

the  remainder  were  civilians  of  various  grades,  iii 

eluding  one  woman,  a  lady  of  mature  years  ;  and  on 

man  was  nursing  a  young  child.  ,,„  .„^tin 

Was  there  ever  a  more  horrible  way  of  conductm 

war?     Women,    children,    harmless    citizens    a. 

honourable  soldiers,  treated  as  felons!     Is  the 

to  be  a  retribution  for  this  cruelty  and  wicku 

""'it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  pause  and  inqui 
what    were    the    probable    charges   .^gains     th 
civilians.    What  are  the  charges  agamst  a  band 
^ictim«  ?     The  revolutionists  of  '93  splashed  bio 
on  the  walls  of  their  cities:  Blood  should  be  splash 
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on  the  brows  of  the  German  monsters  who  have 
deluged  Europe  with  it. 

I  believed  that  my  last  day  had  come.  I  had 
seen  too  much  of  the  Gcfman  method  with  prisoners 
to  entertain  the  least  hope  of  escape.  I  need  not 
trouble  to  record  my  feelings:  they  were  not  pleasant 
emotions. 

Those  in  the  r^^om  were  passing  their  time  in 
various  ways.  Some  were  asleep  on  chairs,  or  lyMg 
on  the  floor  hi  corners.  So  many  were  smoking  that 
the  place  was  full  of  blue,  hazy  smoke.  The  woman, 
with  bowed  head,  seemed  dazed  with  wretchedness, 
the  child  was  whimper ijig.  From  the  way  in  which 
many  of  the  men  stared  at  me,  I  thought  that  they 
l-'^ 'W  that  I  was  appointed  to  die.  One  party  de- 
1  as  much  attention  to  me  as  they  did  u»  the 
.  .:,  they  were  playing.  The  guaid  numbered  a 
dozen  men,  who  occupied  an  ante-room,  were  laugh- 
ing, talking  noisily,  and  singing  beastly  songs;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  convinced  me  that  the  house  occu- 
pied an  isolated  position,  not  near  any  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  an  ofKcer  above  subaltern 
rank,  who  would  soon  have  put  a  stop  to  the 
ribaldry.  These  things  did  not  occur  to  nie  just 
at  the  moment;  but  they  flashed  on  my  mind  later, 
when  a  certam  incident  occurred. 

I  sui^pose  it  was  about  midnight;  but  there  wi^.s 
no  means  of  telling  the  time.  Many  of  tlie  guard- 
soldiers  were  dozing;  the  rest  had  quieted  down, 
but  were  talking  together,  and  not  taking  particular 
notice  of  the  prisoners. 

Two  of  the  men  who  were  playijig  cfirds  got  up, 
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and  came  and  stood  in  front  of  me.  One  of  t] 
fii  fc  1  joking  round  to  .see  that  the  soldiers  were 
observing  him,  pointed  his  thumb  at  them, 
winked ;  then  he  made  a  gesture  of  striking  a  tei 
blow.  He  looked  at  me  inquiringly;  and  I  tho 
I  comprehended  what  he  meant,  and  nodded 
quiescence.  He  replied  by  a  nod  of  satisfaci 
and  he  and  his  companion  retired  to  the  far  en 
the  room. 

What  they  seemed  to  propose  to  do  was  a 
perate  act.  Tney  appeared  to  intend  to  rush 
the  guards,  knocldng  down  any  who  attem 
to  oppose  them,  and  so  get  away.  I  made  up 
mind  that,  since  death  must  come,  I  would  ra 
die  making  a  desperate  effort  for  my  life  than  ' 
an  hour  or  two  longer  to  bs  led  out  in  the  \ 
dawn,  tied  up  and  shot  like  a  dog.  At  that  mon 
I  was  strung  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  nerve  thai 
action  could  be  too  desperate  for  me  to  attempt 

There  was  a  yard  attached  to  the  house,  w! 
the  prisoners  were  permitted  to  use,  as  occa 
required.  It  was  approached  by  a  short  pass 
from  the  guard-room ;  and  a  sentry  was  posted  in 
yard  to  prevent  prisoners  escaping  over  the  v 
which  was  nine  or  ten  feet  high. 

Presently  the  two  men  I  have  mentioned,  bot! 
them  soldiers  of  the  Russian  artillery,  went  out, 
of  them  raising  his  hand  slightly  as  he  pas 
through  the  door.  I  nodded  to  intimate  tha 
would  come.  I  was  beginning  to  perceive  u 
clearly  what  was  intended.  I  followed  at  once. 
I  entered  the  yard  one  of  the  prisoners  quietly  s 
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xixs  mroat,  the  other  threw  himself  or.  him  ir.  (      ^ 
and  tore  his  rifle  out  of  his  hands     He  1,  ,  Z 

^  V  what  was  wanted  of  me,  and  clasi.ed  his  Ws 
With  all  my  strength.     So  we  held  him  till  he  died 

«X     OnTTtr  ^""'  '"'"  "-  "-^'--tf 
monkeys.    One  of  them  gave  me  a  :-,;  up  the  wall- 

ftTra^r:"'":*'''^*"'"''^'*-^"-"- 

iiie  or  death  to  act  quickJv      Thp  th,-^^     t 

boot.1  Mow"d  r"""  ""  ^'^  *"'""  °« *«- 

:t  :ranrF --"*  -  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

again- nor  do  T  I  l        •"'"  "'  ''^  oomi,._ion 

It  w"  "  *'"'*  "^""""'^  of  them- 

»o  ««rthr,7trt"  ™°'^  °^  ^^-^ '«"«'".  »«* 

will  be  ife  r«    tr"*/Tr  "'"y  ^""^  '"*.     It 

»ay  so  Thlt  tJ;        *"  ?''™  '"'8°"™  to  actually 

I  could  see  tht/r  Tr.'*?*'  "  *''  pnson-house 

of  the  blLVi":,-^t  ;"°"J  f7"S  through  two 
^  WIaao^va.  and  farther  back  I  could 
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sec  a  siuj^lc  bright  light.  Probably  this  was  in  tli 
town;  and  the  town,  I  suppose,  was  Jiinow,  whioh 
Prussian,  and  situated  on  the  frontier  between  thi 
country  and  Poland.  ]3ut  this  ia  merely  a  gues 
based  on  the  direction  my  captors  had  taken,  and  tl 
situation  in  which  I  afterwards  found  myself.  . 
may  have  been  some  large  village,  of  the  existem 
and  name  of  which  I  was  ignorant. 

Although  at  the  moment  all  was  quiet,  and  the 
were  no  signs  of  movement  behind,  I  could  not  ho| 
that  the  discovery  of  our  escape  would  be  lor 
delayed,  and  I  saw  the  necessity  of  piitting  as  grei 
a  distance  as  possible  between  myself  and  the  eneu: 
without  a  moment's  delay. 

I  turned  to  the  left,  because  that  seemed  tl 
darkest  part  of  the  country,  and  ran  as  fast  as 
could;  but  even  with  the  prospect  of  escape  to  ur; 
me  on,  I  could  not  run  very  fast  owing  to  t] 
crippled  and  painful  state  of  my  feet.  In  abo 
half  an  hour  I  was  compelled  to  sit  down  for  a  res 
and  I  tried  to  put  my  boots  on.  Owing  to  tl 
swollen  condition  of  my  feet,  occasioned  by  runnii 
rapidly  over  some  stony  ground,  I  found  that 
could  not  do  this;  and  I  bound  up  the  injun 
members  hi  tufts  of  grass  which  I  gathered  in  oi 
of  the  fields  I  passed  across;  and  in  this  plight  co 
tinned  to  walk  until  daylight. 

The  countx'y  I  travelled  over  was  fields  and  opi 
ground.  I  crossed  several  roads  and  pathways,  b 
was  afraid  to  keep  on  them  as  I  expected  that  pii 
suing  parties  would  use  them.  The  fields  we 
exposed;  and  when  light  broke  I  dogged  from  bu; 
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to  bush,  or  along  the  ditohoB.  There  are  no  he^Iges 
or  fence,  m  thin  country,  the  partition,  „f  fZ 
ground  he,ng  made  by  ditche,.   'Tree,  or  buZ 

a  W  :r  """.r'^'  ""  ™'-^  ^""'--^  '->"  'hero  a  e 
a  few  along  the  courses  of  the  brooks,  which  are 
numerous  and  often  sc-ve  aa   bounda  i  ?  „     he 

their  beds,  especally  a«  the  water  was  g.atoful  tf 

eat  I  ^f"  "■''"J'  '"  "'•'  "'■*'""'  of  "'"^"-nin,. 
case,  for  aftenvards  I  suffered  so  severely  that  I 

aw  despaired  of   being  able   to   contL'ei; 

In  this  district  farms  ami  peasants'  houses  were 
tolerably  numerous,  and  though  I  strove  to  avoidTt 
a  woman  at  one  of  the  cottages  saw  me.  and  beck,.„  d 
w.th  her  hand.    I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  stop 
e.p  c,a  y  as  her  gestures  were  friendly.    She  took 
rao  by  the  sleeve  and  led  me  into  the  cottage  w  here 

some  h,.„!J    »f  akla»t.    A  large  jug  of  milk  and 

much  tl:f  T^'T"  «'™"  *°  "'"■  '""d  1  *- 
much  m  need  of,  and  while  I  was  eatin.,  it  the 

voman  bathed  my  feet  i„  warm  water,  an3  bound 

"pe  trf    a  7/W»'"'«™<'.  ">at  I  fancied  I  was 

ot  my  fe  low-prisoners  liad  been  tl,ere   before  me 
and  kmdiy  put  these  people  on  the  alert  to  assLt 

toTladL'T'^i"'""'"'  ""^'-e-  **'  ^"'^  pointed 
ladder  leadmg  to  a  loft,  and  motioned  that  I 
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should  ascend  it,  evidently  intending  t^  at  I  shoi 
rest;  but  I  preferred  to  put  a  greater  distance 
twecn  myself  and  the  Gerninns;  though  I  think  i 
unlikely  that  they  would  pursue  a  fugitive  far  i] 
an  enemy's  country.  So  I  thanked  these  ki 
people  as  well  as  I  could,  and  went  on  ray  way.  1 
men  walked  about  two  English  miles  with  me,  a 
pointed  out  a  road  I  should  take,  leading  to  Prz 
nysz.  I  understood  that  well  enough;  and  also  tl 
they  blessed  me  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  when 
parted. 

When  I  had  gone  some  distance  I  looked  ba 
The  men  were  standing  by  some  mounds  whicl 
guessed  covered  the  remains  of  slain  Russians,  a 
were  bareheaded  and  silently  praying — a  comni 
custom  in  this  country,  where  people  more  ofi 
address  themselves  to  the  Almighty  in  the  open 
than  they  do  in  houses. 

The  road  was  over  an  undulating  plain,  witl: 
few  willow-trees  along  the  courses  of  the  strear 
but  practically  no  cover  for  a  person  wishing  to  h 
himself.  I  hurried  on  as  fast  as  I  could  walk. 
the  time  the  sun  was  well  up  I  was  so  tired  tha 
was  glad  to  creep  into  a  fairly  diy  ditch,  wher< 
slept  soundly  until  nearly  evening  time.  Bef( 
resuming  my  journey  I  ate  a  small  loaf  which  1 
woman  had  put  in  my  pocket  when  I  left  the  cotta 
in  the  morning.  Then  I  took  a  road  running  ea 
wards  to  Ostrolenka,  with  the  object  of  reachi 
the  railway,  and  also  in  the  hope  that  I  should  fi 
Russian  soldiers  to  whom  I  was  known.  There 
no  railway   at  Przasnysz:   and  though  I  believ 
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that  the  last-named  place  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians,  I  was  not  sure  of  it,  and  feared  that 
m  any  case,  I  should  run  great  danger  of  meeting 
parties  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.     It  so  hap- 
pc^md,  however,  that  1  saw  patrols  or  scouts  of  the 
enemy  on  the  road  I  had  decided  to  take      Thov 
consisted  of  small  bards  of  Uhlans  and  dragoons 
the  strongest  of  them  not  more  than  twenty  troopers 
in  number.     They  we-e  probably  flying  parties,  at 
a  great  distance  from  a  base;  but  that  circumstance 
made  them  none  the  l.^ss  dangerous  to  me;  and  I 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  lurking  in  cover. 
It  is  a  fortunate  event  some  of  these  men  did  not 
discover  me;  for  I  was  compelled  to  be  content  with 
very   incomplete   concealment.     I   escaped   notice, 
but  1  had  several  very  narrow  escapes;  and  if  the 
soldiers  had  been  as  alert  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
1  should  have  been  discovered.     One  man  nearly 
rode  over  me  as  I  lay  crouching  in  a  patch  of  sedge 
^    the  side  of  a  tiny  brook;  and  a  squad  of  eight 
dragoons  passed  within  four  or  five  yards  of  me 
giving  me  a  v.ry  unpleasant  shock,  as  I  had  no 
weapon    or  defence,  except  a  stick  I  had  broken 
from   a  tree.     The  Germans  had  stripped  me  o^ 
everything  I  carried,  my  money  excepted ;  and  that 
fortunately,  I  had  successfully  hidden  by  stLhi^  ' 

IZir'^''    ^  T"'''^'''  "^^^^  ^  ^^^^k  br-id  strip! 
down  the  seam  of  my  trousers.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

ADVENTURES   DURING  THE   EFFORT  TO    ESCAPE 

I  SOON  decided  that  it  waH  necessary  to  cnnure  in\ 

final  escape  by  hiding  during  the  day,  and  travellin;. 

only   at    night.     The    country    was   full    of    sma! 

mounted  parties  of  the  enemy,  who  vere  pryinj 

into  evcr>  hole  and  corner  of  the  land.     Durhig  < 

week    that    I    was    travelling    towards    Oslrolenl: 

(which  could  not  he  farther  off  than  thirty  Englisl 

miles),  1  saw  enough  to  show  what  my  fate  wouh 

be  if  I  had  tlie  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  n 

the  fiends  who  were  ravishing  the  country.     I  wa 

several   peasants   dragged   from   their   h<r.        au 

shot,  and  the  women  treated  with  imnameable  bai 

barity.     1  heard  cliildrcn  screaming  in  fright  at  tli 

murder  of  their  parents,  and  saw  homesteads  set  o 

fire  and  burnt  to  the  ground.     Outrages  of  all  kind 

were  committed  by  small  squads  of  men  who  wei 

commanded  by  untcr-officers  (that  is,  corporals), 

commanded  at  all;  and  in  saying  this  1   do  nc 

ini  end.  in  any  degree,  to  exonerate  the  conuaissione 

oiUcers.     As  1  lay  hidden  on  the  roof  of  a  barn  I  sa" 

a  young  beast,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  more  tha 

twenty  years  of  age,  ill-use  a  woman,  while  one  ( 

the  devils  he  commanded  kicked  away  her  childrci 

as   they    undoubtedly  were.     He  afterwards  thre 
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the  woraaii  to  liLs  mm,  hall'  of  whom  ubiisod  lur  iix 
turn;  while  their  commaiuler  shot  a  white  haired 
old  nmn  who  inteifcre<l,  and  who  was  probably  her 
f.ither.  Other  men  on  the  farm  had  been  previously 
shot.  .1  am  half-ashamed  to  narrate  the  ineidcnt, 
and  have  to  admit  that  1  did  not  interj'eic— I  could 
not.  Starving,  crippled  and  ill,  and  unarmed,  any 
inter{)osition  on  my  part  would  only  have  added 
another  drop  to  the  horrible  poc^l  of  bhxKl  that  lay 
in  front  of  the  door-step. 

Afterwards  the  house  was  set  on  fire;  and  being 
old  and  built  mostly  of  timber,  it  burned  out  in 
about  half  an  hour.  A\'hile  it  was  in  full  blaze  the 
hussars,  u  tlozen  in  numbc'r,  rode  away.  One  of 
them  was  badly  hurt,  haviiig  been  shot,  1  think,  by 
one  uf  the  men  the  GernKUis  afterwards  murdered. 

I  came  down  from  my  perch  amongst  the  .idles 
of  sticks  on  the  barn-roof  as  soon  as  the  murderers 
left  the  yard.  The  woman  had  thrown  herself  on 
tlie  body  of  one  of  the  men,  and  was  moanin" 
piteously:  the  children  hiding  their  faces  in  her 
dress,  and  sobbing  bitterly.  Thc;c-  were  three  of 
the  little  mites,  the  e'dest  abont  twelve  years,  the 
youngest  four  or  live.  1  afterwards  found  a  boy  of 
eight,  who  had  hidden  himself,  and  was  paralyzed 
with  fright.  *^ 

At  this  time  I  was  faint  with  hung.-,;  and  findin" 
It  impossible  to  arouse  the  woman,  who  was  nearly 
dead,  or  comfort  the  children,  I  entered  the  smoul- 
dermg  house  in  search  of  food,  if  any  had  escaj  d 
the  flames.  I  knew  it  was  the  Polish  custom  to 
build  the  pantry  of  stone,  and  projecting  beyond 
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the  houBe;  and  I  ho|>ed  that  «ome  fragments  ci 
bread  at  least  were   still   to  bo  found.     But   tH 
Germans  had  cleared  the  place:  not  a  crumb  was  t 
bo  seen;  and  as  1  was  exploring  one  of  the  rooms 
broke  through  the  floor  into  a  heap  of  ashes  at  whit, 
heat.     I  extricated  myself  pretl  y  qiiifkly ,  but  neve 
tholess  my  already  frostbitten  feet  and  legs  we 
burned;  it  is  surprising  that  I  continued  to  sta. 
and  walk  for  days  after  this  occurrence. 

Meeting  with  no  success  indoors,  I  searched  abo 

the  outhouses,  and  tried  to  knock  down  a  fowl.     1 1 

Germans  had  killed  all  those  that  were  tame  enou] 

to  be  caught;  but  in  the  barn,  on  the  roof  of  wh. 

I  had  lain  hid,  I  found  a  quantity  of  wheat   stor 

in  bulk,  and  of  this  I  ate  as  much  as  I  could,  a 

filled  my  pockets  for  future  occasions;  and  when  t 

fowls  went  to  roost  at  evening  I  wrung  the  necks 

Boveral  of  them  and  cooked  them  on  the  still  glow; 

embers  of  the  house.     I  also  found  a  saucepan 

two,  and  boiled  a  quantity  of  the  wheat    wh 

enabled  me  to  give  the  childien  a  meal.     J3y  t 

time  the  little  ones  had  gained  full  confidence  m  i 

the  youngest  one  particularly  so,  who  toddled  al)c 

chatting  to  me,  no  doubt  wondering  why  I  did 

reply  in  a  language  she  could  understand.    The 

was  terribly  unnerved,  and  the  woman  I  could 

nothing  with,  until  towards  night,  when  I  made 

get  up  from  the  body  on  which  she  had  lain  all  f 

and  T)ulled  her  into  the  barn,  where  we  slept  all  i 

night,  lying  on  old  sacks— at  least  the  children  ai 

slept.    The  poor  woman  was  moaning  when  I  dro? 

off,  and  still  moaning  when  I  awoke  in  the  morr 
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Before  retiring  I  dragged  tlio  l>odicH  of  the  three 
men  mto  an  outhouse,  and  covered  them  over  with 
sacking,  of  which  there  waa  plenty  stored  in  the 
bam.  1  then  closed  the  door  to  prevent  tlio  dogs 
getting  at  them,  and  looked  round  the  place,  which 
had  beon,  f  should  think,  the  home  of  a  well-to-do 
small  farmer. 

In  the  morning  I  thought  the  best  thiug  I  could 
do  would  bo  to  take  the  children  to  a  house  I  could 
see  about  two  miles  across  the  country,  and  which 
seemed,  so  far,  to  be  intact.     I  contrived  to  make 
the  woman  understand  what  T  intended  to  do   and 
we  all  started  together,  she  carrying  the  bov,  and 
I    the  httle   girl.      It   took   us   quite   an   hour   to 
reach  the  place,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  from 
which  we  suffered;  and  one  of  the  elder  girls  was 
lame  from  the  kicking  she  had  received  the  prcTious 
day.     I  saw  that  she  had  a  bruise  the  size  of  a  tea- 
saucer  on  her  little  body.     When  the  day  of  Peace 
comes,  will  the  Great  British  Nation  treat  as  a  man 
the  author  of  all  this  cnielty  and  wickedness  1     I 
shall  blush  to  be  an  Englishman  if  it  does;  or  if 
British  soldiers  are  brought  out  to  salute  the  Villain 
when  he  is  forced  to  surrender. 

At  last  we  reached  the  house,  which  I  found 
occupied  by  six  females,  three  of  them  young  girls 
and  two  lads.  The  woman  I  had  brought  w' h  me 
suppressed  her  moans  and  sobs  to  explain  matters 
to  these  people;  and  some  hot  tea  and  hread  and 
butter  were  given  to  me;  but  the  women,  who  were 
evidently  m  a  terrified  condition,  nushed  me  out  of 
the  house,  and  made  it  plain  that'  they  ^.ished  me 
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to  go.  They  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  tlie 
Germans  coming  and  finding  me  on  theii-  premises 
So  I  kissed  the  little  girls  and  went. 

As  I  passed  on  to  the  road  I  saw  the  hussars  (] 
believe  it  was  the  same  party)  riding  over  th( 
country  about  a  verst  away;  and  I  lost  no  time  ii 
getting  into  some  hollow  ground,  which  was  n 
marsh,  with  a  brook  running  through  it. 

I  had  with  me  about  a  peck  of  boiled  wheat 
which  I  carried  in  a  roughly  made  bag;  and  a  bill 
hook,  which  I  thought  might  come  in  handy  if  ] 
had  any  more  personal  encounters  with  Willian 
Hohenzollem's  murderers.  I  would  at  least  spar( 
myself  the  fate  of  being  shot  like  a  dog  by  thes( 
wretches. 

I  was  compelled  to  walk  some  distance  over  ai 
open  country  this  day,  until  I  reached  some  stoni 
quarries,  in  which  I  hid,  and  where  I  reroainec 
several  days  on  account  of  the  pain  I  suffered 
which  rendered  walking  impossible.  During  thi 
time  I  lived  on  the  boiled  corn  I  had  brought,  am 
the  remains  of  a  fowl,  cooked  at  the  burnt  farm. 

On  the  second  day  I  passed  in  this  quarry  I  sa\ 
six  Cossacks,  and  began,  joyfully,  to  make  my  wa; 
towards  them,  endeavouring  to  attract  their  atteu 
tion.  I  had  not  got  a  hundred  yards,  when  I  sa^ 
nearly  twenty  German  cavalrymen  ride  out  froE 
behind  some  buildings  and  charge  the  Cossacks 
For  some  reason,  which  I  could  not  perceive,  th 
Cossacks  seemed  unable  to  escape.  They  made 
gallant  fight,  but  were  soon  exterminated.  Th 
Germans  made  no  attempt  to  take  prisoners:  the 
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Mounded  of  their  own  number.    I  distinctly  .aw 

hoJii;'"';^''^  "'^  "f-  »d  ««-».  after  helptag 
their  mured  men  on  horseback,  ride  away 

hilTtl!  '  T'='  °''*  ^""^  "*«•*"■'  dead 

but  had  been  fea  fX-dis?:„'.J"o       ^""'T' 
was  slasliPH  ir.  a^sfiguied.     One  man's  face 

«'»in  by  lance  ttostsThJ  ?"™  '""'  ''<^™ 

lying  by  one  of  t™L.      '"  ™"  "'"'  "^  *^''  '""™ 

betorl,,""". '";""=  "'  "'•'  "'■<""■»"  '"«J  been  kft 
oenmd.    In  vam  I  searehed:  not  even  n  nin^i,  „< 
^obaeco  remained  in  the  pockets  of  tiny  „f  trmen 
mZ:  r™"'  "^^  '"'"  '"^  ''■""'be  CoLX' 

"irrd™dde:'':u''r'^r  h™"" "-''"'  "-^ «- 

andfllfK^     u  •.  -^"^  ^^"se  was  deserted- 

b:di'^,:Si;*rx\T''t"^^  '■■"*^'  "™''- 

occupied   by  persom  of  ■f''«.P'«=o  bad  been 

peasant-far^orrZ  I  Lr  "T""'  "'"'^  '"  »"« 
-ork  lying  onTh^rorlroneli^ero/r'^  '"'"'^• 

wontonlyUdrd'    t'o  P-f "^  "T  ""^  '■'»" 

w  .a.     i^e  1  dcs  are  a  brave,  gener- 
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0U8  people,  and  my  heart  often  bled  for  them. 
Their  sorrows,   eclipsed  by  those  of  the  equally 
brave  Belgians,  and  dimmed  by  being  more  remote 
in  point  of  distance,  are  not,  I  think,  fully  realized 
in  England;  especially  as  they  are  defended  by  one 
of  the  largest  armies  m  the  world.    But  that  army, 
large  and  powerful  as  it  is,  has  not  been  able  to 
defend  them  from  the  tigerish  brutality  of  their 
foes.    They  have  suffered  terribly— the  word  is  not 
strong  enough.    The  wanton  miseries  inflicted  upon 
them  have  been  hellish.    I  have  long  known  the 
Germans  as   an  arrogant  and  extremely   sensual 
people,  and  their  learned  scientists  as  the  most 
determined  modern  opponents  of  Christianity;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  surprises  of  my  life  to  see  them  sink 
so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity— to  use  a  hackneyed 
but  expressive  phrase.    I  could  not  have  believed 
that  the  German  nation  would  bathe  itself  m  blood. 
At  this  house  I  scraped  together  a  few  fragments 
of  food,  and  got  a  couple  of  blankets,  which  I  much 
needed:  for  the  nights,  though  generaUy  clear  and 
bright,  were  frosty  and  bitterly  cold.    I  returned  to 
the  stone-quarry,  for  I  was  afraid  to  sleep  in  the 

house.  XI.     1 

The  moon  was  now  about  full;  and  when  the  sky 
was  not  cloudy,  it  was  so  light  at  night-time  that  I 
could  see  for  miles  across  the  country;  and  I  noticed 
that  there  were  more  people  moving  about  than  I 
saw  in  the  daytime.  I  could  not  guess  at  then 
business,  as  there  were  no  shops  near  that  I  could 
discover.  Some,  in  one  or  two  hamlets  I  had  ap- 
proached, were  looted  and  wrecked;  and  the  pro- 
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prietors  were  gone.  Probably  the  people  about  at 
night  were  on  the  prowl  for  anything  they  could 
pick  up:  for  although  I  obtained  a  little  food  at 
some  farms,  as  I  have  mentioned,  such  population 
as  remained  in  the  country  was  starving. 

I  remained  in  the  quarry  until  the  30th  of  April 
in  the  hope  that  the  condition  of  my  feet  would 
improve.  I  was  forced  at  last,  by  stai-vation,  to 
make  another  move  forward.  I  waited  until  night, 
and  then  hobbled  along  the  road  with  the  aid  of  a 
rough  crutch  I  had  co-^trived  out  of  a  forked  stick. 
I  was  so  exhausted  and  pain-racked  that  I  had  to 
sit  down  and  rest  every  few  hundred  yards,  and 
probably  I  did  not  travel  more  than  five  miles 
during  the  whole  night.  During  this  time  I  passed 
through  a  small  villag-^,  in  the  street  of  ,vhich  I  met 
the  night-watchman :  for  this  antiquated  institution 
still  survives  in  Russian  rural  districts.  He  stopped 
and  questioned  me;  but  he  was  a  silly,  good- 
humoured  old  soul,  much  too  old  for  his  work,  and 
though  I  did  not  understand  a  tenth  of  what  he 
said,  and  could  not  reply  to  a  twentieth  of  it,  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  away  from  him. 

I  was  more  fearful  of  the  soldiers.  Besides  a  few 
cavalry  scouts,  I  saw  a  company  of  infantry  march- 
ing along  the  road.  I  kept  out  of  their  way,  as  I 
could  not  tell  whetiier  they  were  Germans  or  Rus- 
sians; and  it  was  too  risky  a  business  to  approach 
near  enough  to  make  sure.  The  fact  that  they  had 
several  prisoners  with  them  made  me  think  they 
were  more  likely  to  be  foes  than  friends.  That  some 
small  military  movements  were  taking  place  in  the 
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neighbourhood  was  proved  by  the  occasional  sound 
of  rifle-firing  which  I  heard  in  the  distance. 

The  snow  had  now  entirely  melted ;  but  there  was 
ice  every  morning,  which  thawed  as  the  sun  gained 
power.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  weather  was 
often  quite  hot;  but  the  ground  dried  very  slowly, 
and  there  were  often  dense  fogs  which  troubled  me 
greatly,  as  they  came  up  from  the  ground  at  night, 
just  the  time  I  wanted  to  be  moving:  and  on  one 
occasion  I  lost  my  way,  and  went  miles  astray.  I 
had  not  much  difficulty,  though,  in  getting  set  right 
when  such  accidents  happened.  I  would  repeat  the 
name  of  the  place  I  wanted  to  the  first  peasant  I 
met,  and  he  would  point  in  the  direction  I  was  to 
take.  Some  of  the  country-people  would  readily 
communicate  with  me;  others  would  avoid  me  as  if 
frightened. 

All  through  the  1st  May  I  lay  in  a  hole  which  I 
excavated  in  the  bank  of  a  brook,  and  hid  witii 
bushes  when  I  was  in  it.  I  saw  nobody  at  all  on 
this  day,  and  the  only  sounds  I  heard  were  the 
ringing  of  some  bells  and  a  few  distant  shots. 

Most  of  the  fields  I  passed  over  were  sown  with 
com;  but  sometimes  I  came  to  grassland;  and  there 
were  extensive  stretches  of  marshy  ground,  which 
was  often  already  covered  with  sedge  high  enough 
to  completely  hide  a  man.  As,  however,  it  was 
growing  in  several  inches  of  water,  under  which 
there  was  an  unlimited  quantity  of  mud,  taking 
cover  in  it  was  attended  with  much  discomfort.  I 
was  forced  into  it,  perhaps  a  aozen  times  a  day,  by 
the  appearance  of  cavalry  scouts  and  suspicious- 
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lookmg  individuals.  If  I  found  a  brook  running  in 
the  direction  I  wished  to  take  I  generally  followed 
Its  course  for  the  sake  of  the  cover  its  rushes  afforded. 
Once  I  passed  five  or  six  hours  hiding  in  a  hollow 
willow-stump. 

There  was  a  lot  of  wild-fowl  sheltering  in  the 
sedge  chiefly  wild  ducks,  and  water-hens  I  sue- 
ceeded  in  catching  a  few  of  the  water-hens;  but  the 
ducks  eluded  the  stones  I  was  continually  throwing 
at  them;  and  though  I  saw  a  hundred  rabbits  and 
hares,  I  succeeded  in  knocking  over  only  one  hare. 
1  required  these  animals  for  food;  but  having  ob- 
tamed  them  I  was  for  a  time  puzzled  how  to  dress 
them,  as  I  was  afraid  to  make  a  fire  in  the  open. 
At  last  I  cooked  them  at  the  stove  of  a  deserted 
house.  Bread  I  had  literally  to  beg;  and  I  entered 
SIX  or  seven  farms  and  cottages  before  I  obtained 
a  small  supply. 

I  used  to  show  a  few  kopecs  and  point  to  my 
mouth,  an  antic,  or  pantomime,  that  was  at  once 
understood.  The  people  would  shake  their  heads  to 
Ultimate  they  had  no  food  to  «pare;  and  one  woman 
held  up  a  poor  little  pinched  baby  to  show  how 
hardly  pressed  they  were.  In  some  cases  I  believe 
the  people  thought  I  was  a  German,  as  I  could  not 
speak  more  than  a  few  disjointed  sentences  of  their 
language  Finally,  however,  I  obtained  about  a 
pound  of  unleavened  bread,  for  which  the  money 
was  refused.  ^^u^y 

In  this  way  I  ultimately  arrived  near  Ostrolenka 
in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  suffering  that  I 
could  scarcely  drag  myself  over  the  gromid.     I  was 
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found,  and  made  a  prisoner  of,  by  some  Russia 
cavalry,  and  taken  into  the  city,  which  is,  also, 
third-class  or,  at  most,  second-class  fortress.  Her 
I  was  handed  over  to  the  civil  police  and  promptl; 
put  in  prison.  That  night,  however,  a  medical  mai 
examined  my  feet,  which  were  afterwards  dressed  b; 
a  male  nurse. 

The  next  morning  I  was  taken  before  a  magistrate 
and  while  trying  to  explain  to  him  the  cause  of  m; 
plight  a  Cossack  officer  came  forward,  and  at  one 
put  matters  right.  I  had  only  a  dim  recollection  o 
having  seen  this  man  before;  but  he  did  me  th 
honour  of  having  a  better  remembrance.  Unf  ortun 
ately,  I  could  not  understand  all  that  he  said  to  th 
magistrate;  but  the  effect  was  magical.  Every  bod; 
in  the  court  had  an  immediate  interest  in  me,  an* 
I  was  at  once  taken  to  a  hospital  where  wounde< 
soldiers  were  being  attended  to,  and  treated  in  ever; 
respect  as  an  ofl&cer.    By  this  time  I  was  quite  ill. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards  a  doctor  who  couh 
speak  English  was  brought  to  my  bedside,  and  t* 
him  I  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  recent  experi 
ences  I  had  passed  through,  and  begged  him  t( 
apply  to  the  proper  persons  to  have  me  sent  home 
as  I  was  unfit  for  further  service.  He  promiset 
that  he  would  do  this;  and  I  was  vexed  at  the  delai 
that  ensued,  as  every  day  I  seemed  to  grow  worse 
I  do  not  say  that  I  was  not  well  nursed  and  lookec 
after ;  but  I  must  admit  that  I  have  no  great  con 
fidence  in  Russian  doctors — nor,  indeed,  in  anj 
foreign  medical  men. 

Ostrolenka  was  full  of  troops,  but  I  did  not  learr 
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to   What  corps  they   belonged.    The  forts  which 
defend  it  would  require  a  considerable  number  of 
men  to  man  them  properly;  and  I  do  not  think  the 
place  could  hold  out  many  hmra  before  such  artillery 
as  the  Germans  use  in  their  siege  operations.    The 
old  "  carronades  "  of  Nelson's  days  were  sometimes 
called  '•  smashers  ";  much  more  appropriate  is  such 
a  name  to  the  monster  howitzers  which  the  Germans 
use  to  smash  up  theii-  opponent's  defensive  works; 
and  yet  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  appalled  by 
the  destruction  effected  by  huge  guns.    Modem  forts 
are  not  strong  enough,  and  are  not  constructed  on 
the  prmciple  which  is  best  calculated  to  withstand 
the  battermg  of  Ki-upp's  huge  ordnance;  but  they 
may  be  made  of  sufficient  strength  to  defy  any  guns. 
In  a  competition  between  forts  and  guns,  forts  if 
properly  constructed  and  defended  must  win.     By 
defended"  I  mean  so  placed  that  they  cannot  be 
subjected  to  direct  fire.    This  can  always  be  done. 
tot  If  the,   cannot  be  placed  on  elevated  ground, 
they  can  be  sunk  in  it;  and  my  experience  is  that  a 
gmi  sunk  m  a  pit  is  the  most  difficult  of  aU  marks 
for  ar  artillerist  to  hit.    In  fact,  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  done,  except  by  a  chance  shot,  and  chance 
snots  do  not  win,  or  lose,  fortresses. 
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The  suggestion  was  made  that  I  should  remain  ai 
Ostrolenka  until  I  was  cured ;  but  as  it  was  obvioui 
that  this  would  mean  a  long  time  I  declined  th( 
intended  kindness,  and  begged  to  be  sent  home  a 
once.  Accordingly  I  was  furnished  with  passes,  am 
a  free  permit  to  travel,  and  sent  to  Bialystok  on  th( 
10th  May.  Although  this  place  is  only  eighty  versti 
from  Ostrolenka,  it  took  the  train  a  whole  day  t( 
reach  it.  We  were  continually  being  run  int( 
sidings  to  permit  troop-  and  store-trains  to  pass 
Troops  were  being  hurried  to  the  front  in  thousands 
and  Bialystok  was  crowded  with  what  appeared  to  b< 
a  whole  army  corps. 

The  authorities  were  too  busy  to  attend  to  me 
and  I  lay  in  the  station  all  night.  The  next  morn 
ing  a  police  official  took  me  to  some  barracks,  where 
I  was  well  fed  and  my  injuries  attended  to.  On  the 
12th  I  was  taken  in  an  ambulance  to  the  Grodno 
Vilno  terminus  (there  are  five  railway  termini  in 
Bialystok)  and  put  into  a  train  full  of  wounded 
soldiers  bound  for  Petrograd.  The  distance  to  VUna 
from  Bialystok  is  about  170  versts:  it  took  us 
thirty-nine  hours  to  perform  \^. 

I  left  the  train  at  Vilna;  but  there  was  nobody 
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there  to  help  me  in  any  way.  Officials  looked  at 
my  paper  and  pointed  this  way  and  that,  but  gave 
mo  no  real  help.  I  had  to  go  into  the  town  to  pur- 
chase food  and  a  few  necessaries.  The  city  was  even 
more  crowded  by  troops  than  Bialystok.  It  is 
another  great  railway  centre;  and  to  all  appearance 
soldiers  were  arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  vast 
empire.    Many  of  the  regiments  were  Siberians. 

While  in  the  streets  I  was  interfered  with  a  good 
deal  by  the  police;  but  my  papers  were  always  found 
to  be  satisfactory.  English  gold  created  much 
amazement  among  the  tradesmen;  but  I  succeeded 
in  passing  several  sovereigns. 

On  the  I5th  I  bought  my  own  ticket  to  Riga;  but 
I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a  train  to  that  place 
until  the  morning  of  the  16th.  From  VUna  to  Riga 
is  about  200  English  miles.  I  entered  the  train 
early  in  the  morning.  There  were  only  four  pas- 
senger-cars: the  remainder,  a  dozen,  or  fourteen,  in 
number,  were  goods  ^'  -^^d  trucks.  In  the  car- 
riage I  selected,  he  oi:(y  passengers  were  three  men 
and  a  woman. 

I  was  so  tired  that  I  vent  to  sleep  soon  after  I 
had  sat  down,  and  when  I  awoke  the  train  was  just 
startmg.  It  was  then  nearly  evening,  so  we  had 
been  standing  outside  the  station  nearly  all  day  I 
dozed  at  frequent  intervals:  and  so  did  the  train: 
that  is,  it  stopped,  on  an  average,  about  every  half- 
hour;  but  very  seldom  at  a  station. 

When  morning  broke  I  eagerly  looked  out  of  the 
carnage-window.    The  prospect  was  a  wide  plain 
with  only  odd  trees  on  it,  and  houses  scattered  about 
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between  two  villagefl.  I  had  no  idea  of  our  looalit 
but  had  hoped  we  were  nearing  Riga.  Of  this  ho\ 
ever,  there  were  no  signs,  and  I  muttered  my  diwi] 
pointment.  My  fello\ '-passengers  looked  at  n 
curiously,  but  did  not  speak.  So  far  I  had  n( 
heard  the  sounds  of  their  voices,  and  I  have  notice 
that  foreigners  on  a  journey,  as  a  rule,  are  not  moi 
talkative  than  English  people. 

Two  hours  later  we  arrived  at  Dunaburg,  whit 
is  a  large  town  and  a  considerable  railway  centr 
It  wap  crowded  by  soldiers;  and  field  artillery  we 
entraining  in  large  numbers.  Two  passengers  g< 
out  of  the  carriage  here,  and  six  others  entered ;  bi 
when  we  started  again  I  do  not  think  there  wei 
more  than  twenty  people  in  the  whole  train.  Tl 
population  of  the  country  was  evidently  not  fleeii 
coastwise. 

Vv'e  were  backed  into  "  siding  and  kept  there  si 
hours.  During  the  v  A,  we  were  more  oftc 
stationary  than  movi  -^j  and  at  daybreak  on  tl 
nioming  of  the  18th  were  still  only  crawling  alor 
the  line.  At  several  small  stations  the  train  w< 
stopped  to  be  overhauled  by  police  officials.  The 
closely  questioned  all  the  passengers  When  it  wt 
-ysoovered  that  I  could  not  speak  much  Russian, 
was  at  once,  and  very  roughly  and  rudely,  haule 
on  to  the  platform ;  and  my  papers  read  and  rerea 
several  times;  and  vis^d  by  a  police  officer.  Then 
was  permitted  to  re-enter  the  train,  and  proceed  o 
my  journey. 

As  we  ran  slowly  onward  I  saw  several  large  er 
campments  of  troops  in  the  fields  by  the  side  of  th 
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line;  and  hundredH  of  men  were  being  drilled  and 
exercised.  Many  of  them  had  ho  awkward  a  bear- 
ing a8  to  BuggcKt  that  they  had  had  no  previous 
training:  and  I  saw  sulficiiNit,  during  my  stay  in 
Russia,  to  show  that  the  Stato  i«  too  poor  to  em- 
l)ody  and  instruct  the  whole  of  her  male  population. 
I  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  more  than  half  the 
conscripts  are  trained.  This  would  not  be  an  un- 
mixed evil  if  the  men  were  selected,  as  they  are  sup- 
posed  to  be,  and  the  most  fit  draughted  to  military 
service;  but  I  thiiik  there  is  a  great  deal  of  substitu- 
tion, rich  men  finding  substitutes.  This  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  bad  for  the  service. 

We  arrived  at  Riga  at  midnight  on  the  18th,  and 
I  was  again  subjected  to  the  usual  police  examina- 
'  ion  and  cross-questioning.  Here,  however,  I  found 
several  officials  who  could  speak  English  quite 
fluently,  and  so  I  had  no  difficulty  in  making  my 
wishes  known,  but  was  given  the  disquieting  assur- 
ance that  there  was  no  prospect  whatever  of  my 
being  able  to  leave  the  Baltic. 

It  was  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of  life  or  death 
for  me  to  get  home.  I  was  so  ill  ana  exhausted  that 
I  could  only  stand  with  difficulty;  and  my  funds 
were  running  so  short  that  I  could  bear  the  ej  penses 
ot  living  at  an  hotel  for  only  a  few  days.  Having 
received  permission,  therefore,  I  went  down  to  the 
wharves  with  a  policeman  to  look  for  a  boat,  the 
regular  packets  having  ceased  running. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  further  movements  can 
have  much  interest;  but  I  may  just  state  that  all  I 
could  do  at  Riga  was  to  persuade  a  fisherman  to  run 
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mo  over  to  Gothland  for  the  tium  of  twenty  roubh 
The  little  voyage  of  about  200  miles  was  commenc 
on  Thursday  the  20th  May,  and  was  performed 
much  trepidation  for  fear  of  the  German  cruiaei 
severe  i  of  which  were  reported  to  be  in  this  part 
the  ^'.fi^'i — 1  do  not  know  on  what  grounds.  V 
» uing  of  them ;  and  arrived  at  iSlitehaum  ho* 
.:  ji  h  ybreak  on  the  23rd,  the  winds  having  be 
^  ,1  .  -^  us  during  a  great  part  of  the  voyage. 

r!  Slitehaura  1  took  the  train  to  Wisby,  aft 
soiii'*  ti-ouble  with  the  local  officials,  the  inevital 
thing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  all  Continental  travel.  5 
papers,  contrary  to  my  wishes,  had  been  retained  1 
the  Russian  police  at  Riga;  and  they  had  given  r 
a  passport  which  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  satisfc 
tory  to  the  Custom-house  officer  at  Gothland.  1 
was  much  exercised  in  mind  by  the  lack  of  the  usu 
impedimenta  of  a  traveller,  and  accepted  my  e 
planp^^'ons  with  palpable  suspicion.  After  a  del 
of  four  hours,  ho  permitted  me  to  proceed;  and  i 
reaching  Wisb^  1  took  the  Swedish  packet-boat 
Stockholm. 

At  Riga  1  had  persuaded  the  police  to  enter  t 
on  the  passport  as  an  American :  not  quite  a  straigl 
forward  thing  to  do,  perhaps,  but  a  ruse  de  guo 
which,  I  think,  the  circumstances  in  which  I  w 
placed  fully  justified. 

I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  am  I  going  to  set  mys( 
up  as  one.  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  war  is  gou 
to  last — it  depends  on  circumstances.  If  the  Gt 
mans  get  the  run  of  corn-growing  Russia,  and  tl 
Allies  generally  do  not  materially  increase  their 
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and  their  f(»-ccs,  it  will  last  for  years.     Properly  «et 
about,  it  might  end  with  this  year,    it  is  not  being 
prop<!rly  set  about.     I  do  not  presume  to  say  what 
military  action  whould  be  taken;  but  the  supply  of 
Oermauy  with  food  and  material  i-  of  thefirht  impor- 
tance to  her.  and  should  be  put  a  jwremptory  stop 
to.   There  are  thoao  who  will  argue  that,  because  Ger- 
many sinks  neutral  ships,  it  follows  that  the  neutrals 
who  suffer  must  necessarily  be  CJcmuvny'K  enemies. 
Thk  irt  a  inistakc.     The  idea  entertainefl   i.s  that 
•'  accidents  will  happen,"  and  the  sufTcretvs  believe 
that  in  the  end,  (Germany,  or  Britain,  will  recom- 
pense them.    I  exempt  the  United  States  from  this 
attitud'.-;   but  their  case  is  peculiar.     In  tlu-  first 
place,  they  are  very  anxious  to  keep  out  of  Eutopean 
comi)lications:  they  have  also  a  large  Geimau  ^wpu- 
lation,  including  those  of  Teutonic  extraction;  and 
f?ome  of  those  highly  placed  in  America  have  Ger- 
manic tendencies  and  sympathies. 

I  will  not  enter  further  into  the  political  aspect  of 
this  Great  War:  and  concerning  the  military  outlook 
1  have  but  to  note  that  the  Bn-ish  losses  alone 
amount  to  a  far  greater  numl.r  than  the  entire 
l.ngli«h  Army  consisted  of  on  the  .l.y  war  broke 
out,  to  convince  every  thinking  „ian  that  wo  ate  in 
a  very  ^nou  position:  and  that  the  fate  of  this 
vast  Empire  c^;nnot  be  left  to  weak  drafts  erratically 
raised,  which,  however  heroic  their  braver-  arc  not 
powerful  enough  to  meet  the  situation  with  a  full 
assurance  of  that  victory  without  which  no  sane 
i^nglishman  ought  to  be  satisfied.  To  put  500  000 
men  into  the  field,  and  keep  their  numbers  up  to 
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500,000,  cannot  possibly  havo  the  same  effect  as 
putting  1,000,000  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  in  the 
first  place:  and  1,000,000  cannot  have  a  fouHh  of 
the  striking-power  2,000,000  would  have.  There  is 
a  progressive  ratio  in  the  numbers  of  a  military  force : 
a  fact  that  is  too  often  overlooked:  and  bringing 
them  up  in  driblets  can  only  result  in  their  being 
beaten  in  detail.  One  strong  blow  has  more  real 
efficacy  than  a  dozen  weak  ones;  and  in  military 
affairs  the  full  force  should  be  used  at  the  very 
commencement  of  hostilities. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  Germany  is  gaining 
ground,  not  losing  it :  and  her  own  territory  is  abso- 
lutely free  of  invaders.  Wliile  this  state  of  things 
exists,  no  man,  expert  or  otherwise,  can  predict  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  war.  A  single  accident  might 
have  very  wide-reaching  and  very  terrible  effects. 

From  Stockholm  I  went  to  Gothenburg;  and  there 
decided  that  my  best  way  of  reaching  England  was 
to  take  a  passage  on  a  Swedish  ice-ship  which  I 
found  to  be  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Gravesend. 
However,  when  we  got  off  the  Dogger  Bank  we  ran 
amongst  a  fleet  of  Hull  trawlers;  and  I  forsook  the 
Swede  for  a  British  fishing-boat,  which  landed  me 
at  Hull,  "  stone-broke,"  in  more  ways  than  one.  I 
was  almost  too  ill  to  stand;  and  when  I  arrived 
home  I  found  my  house  empty.  Not  one  letter  of 
the  many  I  wrote  while  in  Poland  reached  my 
family;  and  one  I  posted  in  Sweden  did  not  reach 
England  untU  three  days  after  my  own  arrival  in 
my  native  land.  My  wife  supposed  that  I  was  a 
prisoner  in  Germany,  or  dead;  and  few  of  my  friends 
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expected  to  see  me  again.  One  of  the  first  I  went 
to  in  search  of  my  wife  did  not  know  me,  so  ragged 
and  woebegone  was  my  appt.arance.  A  little  rest 
has  done  wonders  towards  restoring  my  usual  health 
and  strength;  but  I  am  given  to  understand  that  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  I  am  able  to  use  my  feet; 
and  some  sharp  twinges  of  rheumatism  from  which 
I  suffer  indicate  that  old  boys  are  not  quite  so  fit 
for  campaigning  as  young  ones.  I  hope  many  of  the 
youngsters  will  take  the  hint. 

There  has  been  some  suppression  of  the  names  of 
places  and  localities  in  this  book,  and  a  few  other 
precautions  have  been  taken  in  its  construction.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  war  is  far  from  over 
yet,  nd  that  there  is  an  obligation  on  all  writers  to 
be  careful  not  to  deal  too  freely  with  facts  and  inci- 
dents of  some  kinds.  It  may  be  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  this;  but  in  case  a  certain  amount  of 
reticence  may  be  noticed  in  a  few  places,  it  is  as 
well  to  give  a  reason  for  it.  I  am  not  a  practised 
writer;  and  I  have,  in  some  matters,  followed  the 
advice  of  those  who  are  better  qualified  to  judge 
what  should,  and  what  should  not,  be  put  into  a 
book.  But  I  have  told  my  own  tale,  and  told  it 
in  my  own  way;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  found  to 
merit  some  attention  as  the  unvarnished  story  of 
an  eye-witness. 

THE   END 
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